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Art. I.—SCOTTISH POOR LAW REFORM. 


HE relief of the poor is an ever present necessity, and legis- 
lation in regard to it is of very ancient date. From 1424, 

in the reign of James I, till 1579, eleven Acts were passed 
dealing chiefly with sturdy beggars who over-ran the country 
and became both a danger and a nuisance. They were said 
to number about 100,000. In 1579, in the reign of James VI., 
an Act providing for the support of the ordinary poor and 
for the repression of ‘strang and idle beggars’ tried to 
deal with the problem in a systematic way. A register 
of poor was to be made up in each parish. For this purpose 
all beggars were ordered to repair forthwith to the parish of 
’ their birth or common resort and there settle. Overseers of the 
poor were also to be appointed by Provosts, Bailies, and Judges. 
Between 1579 and 1698, various Acts were passed dealing 
with the duties of Kirk-Sessions, Heritors, and Magistrates, in 
administering the poor law. Nothing further seems to 
have been done till 1839, when, in consequence of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the working of the old Acts, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland at the request of the 
Secretary of State, appointed a Committee to investigate and 
report on the subject. The report shewed that the laws had 
been badly administered, and that the relief afforded was most 
inadequate. The chief source of income was church-door collec- 
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tions; for although provision had been made for a compulsory 
assessment, it was rarely enforced. The census of 1831 shewed 
the population was then 2,315,926. Taking the average of the 
years 1835-6-7, the poor on the permanent roll numbered 
57,969, on the occasional roll 20,348, and lunatics 1,112, in all 
79,429 or 3°42 per cent. of the population. In 1843 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to investigate into the practical 
working of the Acts and to suggest alterations. The result 
was the Poor Law Act of 1845, which with scarcely any sub- 
sequent modification is the law now in force. 

The chief features of the Act were: lst, The creation of the 
Board of Supervision; 2nd, The constitution of Parochial 
Boards; 3rd, The provision for relief by means of a compul- 
sory assessment; and 4th, The 76th section of the Act by 
which the principle of parochial settlement received renewed 
sanction. 

The great defects of the Act have been the provisions 
regarding the constitution of the Parochial Board, and the 
law of settlement. Again and again Bills have been in- 
troduced into Parliament to amend these defects, but 
none of the Bills has become law. The most recent 
attempt, that of the Lord Advocate in connection with 
the Local Government proposals of 1889, is still fresh in 
the memory of the country. The reasons for this want of 
legislative success are apparent. The country as a whole is 
utterly indifferent to affairs parochial. The time and thought 
which ratepayers are willing to bestow upon the public service 
are wholly engrossed by the more powerful attractions of 
political and municipal affairs. The Parochial Board is a 
despised institution. Certainly compared with the ever chang- 
ing excitement which pertains to the political and municipal 
arenas, the routine of the Parochial Board is tame indeed. Its 
powers are narrow and limited, and are confined to a condition 
of life in which the great majority of men exhaust their 
interest, and towards which they think they fulfil their re- 
sponsibility, by the yearly payment of their Poor Rates. Till 
the passing of the Local Government Ball the Parochial Board 
in landward parishes administered the Public Health Act, but 
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as this has now been transferred to the County Council, the 
prestige of the Parochial Board has been still further lowered. 
The Bills which have been from time to time introduced to 
amend the Act of 1845, have also been too narrow in their 
scope; and a general impression prevailed in Parliament— 
which unfortunately was not supported by any clear know- 
ledge of the subject on hand—that the whole Act required 
reconstruction, and therefore any attempt to amend one or 
two of its sections met with discouragement. 

The Act of 1845, was founded on social conditions which 
either no longer exist or at least need not now be recognised. 
Half a century ago the Kirk Session and the Heritors in a 
parish were invested with considerable power and responsi- 
bility, and when the necessity for more systematic legislation 
was admitted, it was natural that their claims to a share in the 
new management should not be overlooked. The Poor Law 
Act brought Parochial Boards into existence. In Burghal 
parishes, where the elective principle was valued, the rate- 
payers were to elect a certain number of owners or occupiers 
of property of a fixed annual rental. These were to constitute 
the Parochial Board, together with certain representatives 
from the Town Council and the Kirk Session. In Landward 
parishes the constitution of the Board was different. It was to 
consist of all owners of Property situated in the parish, of the 
annual value of £20; of representatives from the Kirk Session 
and from the Council of any Royal Burgh located within 
the Parish ; and also of a few members to be elected by the 
ratepayers. This constitution is still in force. For many 
years, however, a strong feeling has prevailed in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, that a Public Board constituted in this 
manner is totally adverse to the elective principle which has 
so long ruled in other departments of the public service. 
Especially in landward parishes it is clumsy and irrespon- 
sible; and just because there is no public bar before which 
parochial affairs come up for periodical discussion, Poor 
Law reform has remained in a state of stagnation. When 
introducing the Local Government Bills, the Lord Advocate 
mentioned that in the parish of Old Machar in Aberdeenshire 
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2164 persons had a right to sit on the Parochial Board. Of 
course the ordinary business of the Parochial Board is 
transacted by a Committee of management, but there are 
occasions when all the members of the Board exercise their 
right to vote, and that with results which are usually disastrous 
to the best interests of the parish. The appointment of an 
official affords such an occasion. A man of no practical 
experience, but of local influence may wish the appointment. 
All that is necessary is that a quorum of the members should 
appear at the Meeting. The rest may grant written mandates 
which are equal to a vote. The local applicant gathers up 
these mandates, and gets himself appointed to the vacancy, 
often in opposition to the recommendation of the Committee 
of Management and of the Board of Supervision that an 
experienced man should be appointed. 

There is no reason why this condition of things should 
continue any longer. There would be no opposition either 
in Parliament or in the country to a total change in the 
manner of constituting Parochial Boards. Town Councils 
and Kirk Sessions would yield their privilege to nominate 
members without a murmur. The vast majority of those who 
have a right to sit as members in respect of a Twenty Pound 
ownership take no interest in parochial affairs, except on 
extraordinary occasions when personal feeling is introduced, 
and then their interference is baneful. Most of the Bills which 
have been introduced into Parliament to reform the Poor Law 
have recognised this. They have provided that the Board 
should be wholly elected by the public. A few weeks before 
the Local Government Scheme was introduced, a Bill to 
amend the constitution of Parochial Boards was introduced 
by Dr. Cameron and backed by several Scotch Members, 
but it was rejected in anticipation of the Government 
proposals. This Bill provided that the number of mem- 
bers should be according to the population, and that they 
should be wholly elected by the ratepayers. When the 
Lord Advocate introduced his Bill, it was found to deal 
with the same matter. The Board was to be wholly 
elected. There however the similarity ceased. He argued 
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that as half the assessment was levied on owners and the other 
half on occupiers, representation should go in the same way— 
namely that the owners in a parish should elect one half of the 
members composing the Board, and the occupiers the other 
half. He also provided that two members from each Board 
should be delegated to the County Council. These were the 
two points which wrecked the Bill. The Radical M~mbers 
objected to the classifying of ratepayers for representative 
purposes; they pointed out that in some parishes one pro- 
prietor owned the whole parish, and although provision had 
been made for such a contingency by leaving it to the Board 
of Supervision to nominate the owner's half, it was argued that 
the Board of Supervision was not responsible to the public in 
any way. Others objected to the provision that the Parochial 
Board should send two of its number to the County Council, 
because they thought it outraged the purely elective principle. 
So the Lord Advocate’s ‘Parochial Boards’ Bill’ shared the 
fate of its numerous predecessors. It was strangled as soon as 
it saw the light. 

The constitution of the Parochial Board, as it at present 
exists, is closely involved in the second great defect of the Act 
of 1845, namely, the law of parochial settlement. It is when 
we come to consider and to speak of amending this section 
that most difficulty will be encountered, for it is founded on 
the earliest provision of the State for the repression of begging. 
Yet, it is flagrantly in need of reform. Those who undertake 
the practical working of the Poor Law know that it has been, 
and is every day, “increasingly becoming one of the most 
outrageous and unnecessary obstructions which ever kept the 
spirit of an Act of Parliament from having full play. It is 
difficult to make the uninitiated clearly understand what 
mountainous proportions this law of settlement has assumed 
under the keen discrimination of the legal faculty. Most 
persons are aware that every one has what is known 
as ‘a settlement’ in some parish. The course of pro- 
cedure is something like this:—A man in destitute cir- 
cumstances, and medically certified unfit for work, applies 
for relief to the parish in which he is residing. The 
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Parochial Board is bound to afford relief either in the 
shape of an outdoor aliment or by admission to the Poor- 
house, and to continue such relief as long as it is necessary. 
The. parish of chargeability immediately makes a claim for 
reimbursement upon the parish of settlement if this settlement 
is not with themselves. A settlement may be of two kinds. 
In the first place it is the parish of a man’s birth. But if he 
resides five years continuously in another parish, he loses this 
birth settlement and acquires a residence settlement. This 
residence settlement may be lost by subsequent absence, 
when, unless he has acquired another residence settle- 
ment by being five years in another parish, he reverts 
again to the parish of his birth, A residence settle- 
ment, besides being acquired, may be derived from parents. 
Different conditions of life continually change the nature of a 
settlement. With a woman, for instance, marriage alters her 
maiden settlement, and this again may be altered by desertion, 
widowhood, or second marriage. Imprisonment, enlistment, 
divorce, puberty, insanity, and illegitmacy—all these introduce 
different elements into the nature of a settlement, and have 
been, and are at present, continual sources of costly litigation 
between parishes. And, apart from all this, the mere question 
of what constitutes proof of birth and proof of residence forms 
an ever present source of legal quibbling. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the inexcusable waste which this law of settlement 
has caused—waste of t'me, waste of management, and waste 
of money. In deciding applications for relief, the question 
with parishes is too apt to be, not, What are the circum- 
stances? but, Where is the settlement? Shall we get our 
advances repaid by another parish? In a multitude of 
parishes, chiefly landward, the answer to this query decider 
the result of the application. It will be apparent that with 
such a complicated law, parish disputes are never out of the 
Law Courts. What is an authoritative decision in one case, 
may not apply to another. for each case has circumstances 
peculiar to itself. The volumes of Court Decisions on this law 
of settlement make up a small library. Since the passing of 
the Act—according to the last report of the Board of Super- 
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vision—£330,696 have been expended by the parishes of Scot- 
land in the Law Courts, and the great bulk of this sum has been 
spent in making the law of settlement more complicated. The 
eagerness with which parishes rush into Court and fling away 
money in order to settle trivial points, is incredible, Some 
time ago a London daily newspaper mentioned the fact that 
two English Unions went recently to law in order to have it 
decided which should pay some trifling advances that had 
been made to a pauper, and after spending a thousand pounds 
in the ordinary law courts, the losing Union was heard to 
exclaim: ‘Thank Heaven, we have the House of Lords left 
yet.’ Whether this story be true or not, it is an experience 
which has been repeated again and again in Scotland. 

Apart, however, from the evils of litigation connected with 
the law of settlement, there are other evils which are not less 
inexcusable. Take for instance the case of a woman who 
applies to the parish. She is visited and the circumstances of 
herself and her family, if she has any family, are soon dis- 
covered. If the Act were what it should be, this would be all 
that was necessary. But the point as to her parochial settle- 
ment has then to be fixed. First, she has to give a statement 
as to her residences for ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years 
back if necessary. If in a landward parish this may be easily 
done, but in cities like Glasgow and Edinburgh, where the 
boundaries of different parishes twine in and out among streets, 
the fixing of a residence settlement is very difficult. She may 
have been living in one district for a life time, yet, if she has 
been unsettled, and moving about from street to street, the 

-probability is that she has also been moving about from parish 
to parish, and has not been long enough continuously in one 
parish to acquire a residence settlement. To ascertain this she 
has to go back all these years giving exact details of the 
places of her abode in the order of their occurrence, naming 
streets, numbers, and the factors of houses, and giving the 
space of time she lived in each. All this, to a woman sick in 
body and most likely feeble and stupid in mind, is positive 
torture. But this is not all. Her birth place has then to be 
fixed. As her own statement is not sufficient proof as to 
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where she was born, the history of her baptism, of her parent- 
age, of her brothers and sisters, and if need be, her cousins, 
uncles and aunts, has to be gone into, and, if there is no living 
proof, the birth records in Edinburgh will require to be 
searched. So far as the woman is concerned, this is not the 
end of it. The parish of chargeability perhaps thinks from the 
statement given, that there is a residence settlement in the 
neighbouring parish and claims accordingly. The parish of 
supposed residence visits the woman, puts her again on the 
rack, and as likely as not finds some discrepancy in her state- 
ment and refuses liability. The parish of chargeability then 
claims on the parish of birth. The parish of birth visits. A 
third time the woman is put on the rack. The parish of birth 
thinks that the residence settlement is quite clear and refuses 
liability, alternatively affirming that the proof of birth is not 
clear. If the woman is a widow, her husband’s birth parish 
will also be dragged into the dispute. Then follows a pro- 
longed correspondence among the parishes, during which the 
woman is put often on the rack. Finally the case is taken 
into the Sheriff Court, where after an elaborate proof a 
particular parish is found liable. This parish thinks of course 
that such a ridiculous decision was never given before, and 
carries the case to the Court of Session. There, it may be, a 
different parish is found liable. That parish has the right to 
‘thank heaven the House of Lords is left yet,’ and carry the 
case there, where a decision is given, not necessarily a right or 
logical decision, but one that settles finally which parish is to 
pay the old woman two shillings and sixpence a week, during 
the few remaining years of her life ; and then nothing remains 
but the lawyers’ bills to be paid, which unitedly amount to as 
much as would have kept all the poor im the district for a 
number of years. 

Another kind of cruelty which springs from this law of 
settlement is often practised as follows:—A man born in a 
Highland parish, makes his way at an early period of his life 
to the Lowlands, where he labours at the construction of 
railways, docks and other public works for many years. He 
marries, dies, and leaves a widow with a number of young 
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children to support. She applies to the parish where she is 
residing, and receives an outdoor aliment of a few shillings 
weekly. Her marriage destroyed her maiden settlement, and 
she takes the one her husband had at his death, which is a 
birth settlement in a far off Highland parish. On claim being 
made on that parish they admit liability with the request that 
outdoor relief should be stopped and the woman and her 
children sent on at once for admission to their Poorhouse. 
This to the woman is simply a decree of banishment. She is 
in her native place and surrounded by friends and relations, 
yet she is asked to go to a distant and to her unknown part of 
the country, to immure herself and her children within four 
gloomy walls, to consort with people who speak a language of 
which she does not understand a word, and who are as 
different from her in feeling, sentiment, and it may be religion, 
as if they were foreigners. The Lowland parish or the Sheriff 
has no power to interfere. They may represent to the High- . 
land parish the cruelty of it, and shew that her support in the 
Poorhouse would cost three or four times more than she is 
receiving as an outdoor aliment ; but the Highland Board are 
relentless, knowing that the probability is, that the woman, 
rather than submit, will do without parish relief, and half 
starve herself and her children for an indefinite number of 
years. Of course this is not always done. There are many 
paupers in the Lowlands belonging to Highland parishes, but 
this course is frequently adopted, and under the Act any 
parish has the power to do it ;—and this in the year of grace 
eighteen hundred and ninety, and in a country abounding in 
tender-hearted sympathy and helpfulness for the struggling, 
deserving poor. 

Considering all this the question naturally suggests itself: Is 
there any necessity for having a law of settlement at all. We 
have seen that so far from being a help towards relief finding 
its way in an easy and natural manner to the most deserving, 
it has an entirely opposite effect; that for any purpose of dis- 
covering who are worthy and who are unworthy, who are 
destitute and who are not destitute, the details elicited are 
utterly useless and unreasonable. The foundation of this law 
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of settlement came into existence more than three hundred 
years ago, when, in order to repress the hordes of strong and 
idle beggars who over-ran the country, none were allowed to 
beg outside their own parish on the penalty of being branded 
on the face with an iron, and for a second offence, of being 
hanged like a thief. It is needless to say that we have long 
outgrown the necessity for such penal measures. Indeed the 
Act of 1845 prohibits Parochial Boards from giving relief of 
any kind to able-bodied persons, and if wandering beggars 
break down in any parish and require admission for a short 
time to a poorhouse, they generally dismiss themselves and 
continue their wanderings before the parish of chargeability 
can ascertain where the parish of settlement is. So that for 
the purpose for which this law of settlement was originally 
created, it is now absolutely powerless, and its present effects 
—all for evil—fall upon those whose poverty, being purely a 
_ misfortune, deserves more generous treatment. It is useless to 
propose altering this state of matters by simplifying the law of 
settlement, a simple law of settlement is an impossibility. 
Simplify it, and in a dozen years sharp witted Inspectors of 
Poor aided by legal acumen will have it bristling with as 
many points of contention as at present. 

It is obvious that the law of settlement must either stand as 
it is or be entirely abolished. It has long been the opinion of 
very many who are actively engaged in parochial work that 
it should be abolished. In deciding parish disputes judges 
have again and again expressed their astonishment that such a 
state of things should be allowed to exist. It is not to be 
denied that its abolition would cause quite a revolution in 
what now remains of that narrow parochial mind which in old 
times regarded everything beyond the boundaries of its own 
parish as belonging to unknown foreign parts. At the present 
time the Poor Rate is local, each parish assessing itself yearly 
for the relief of its own poor. The law of settlement defines, 
not necessarily in a just, but in an arbitrary manner in what 
way the poor shall be distributed among the different parishes. 
If the principle of parochial settlement were abolished the 
Poor Rate would require to be levied equally all over the 
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country, for it would be obviously unfair, that the large centres 
of population, should have to maintain the great bulk of the 
pauperism of the country, seeing that, to a large extent, it has 
drifted into these places from the rural districts. The 
argument which has been hitherto insurmountable as an 
objection to the abolition of the present system and the 
substitution of a national rate for a local one, is that Parochial 
Boards would be without the present great inducement to 
keep down local taxation by keeping down pauperism; that, 
with the feeling it was national money they were expend- 
ing and not local money, they would be too liberal, and 
the cost of maintenance would go up with a bound. This 
would of course have to be guarded against in some way. At 
the same time the charitable sentiment of the country would 
not be shocked if a little more liberality were displayed 
towards the deserving poor. Something more than three 
shillings a week might be given to an aged couple who have 
no other source of income, and a widow with, say, three 
children might be able to make a better struggle against 
starvation if she were allowed a trifle more than a shilling a 
week for each child. And the same bar might safely be 
appealed to, whether it would not be wiser to have spent the 
enormous sum mentioned above, in making the lives of a great 
multitude of poor people more comfortable, than in swelling 
lawyers’ pockets with it. It can also be charged against the 
law of settlement as it at present stands, that half the cost of 
management is directly due to it. Half the time of the officials 
is taken up in ‘fixing settlements, sending claims to and 
investigating claims from other parishes, finding proof and 
refuting proof of birth and residence, and in carrying on the 
correspondence involved. If relief were administered in a | 
method dictated by simple common sense, half the staff at 
present required could easily accomplish it. This is known, 
though only in a vague way by the public at large, and it is 
the reason why an individual will give pounds away in 
private charity gladly, and yet grudge the few shillings which 
he has to pay yearly for poor rates. 

The present system diverts money which has been raised tor 
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a specific object into an entirely different channel, and in doing 
this it outrages the first principle of charity. Of money raised 
for charity more than of money raised for any other purpose, 
can it be said that every penny of it should go with the least 
possible friction and with the least possible expense to the 
object for which it has been given. It is strange that counties 
never go to law with each other, and that municipal affairs are 
so arranged that the interests of one city never conflict with 
the interests of another, yet that small parishes are continually 
dragging each other into the Law Courts and squandering 
large sums of public money, each in the interest of its own 
ratepayers, the winning parish in its absurd jubilation for- 
getting that another parish and other ratepayers have to pay. 

The plea of making the Poor Rate a national one is farther 
strengthened when we remember that the provision for the 
relief of the poor is really national. Each parish at present 
carries out on exactly similar lines the provisions of an imperial 
Statute. There is no necessity for longer continuing the 
present narrow limits of parish boundaries as a basis for 
working the Act. For many years back this has been 
considered a much needed reform. The newspaper and the 
railway have utterly changed the narrow parochial sentiments 
of former times into national sentiments. It is now as easy to 
speed from one end of the country to the other as it was 
formerly to cross a parish. This greater facility for moving 
about the country, will, under the present system, be an ever 
increasing source of parochial squabbling; for the floating 
class of pauperism which springs from men labouring all over 
the country at railways, water-works and harbours will not be 
diminished but increased as the country is opened up by 
national enterprise. 

The desire to continue administration of the Poor Law, on 
the basis of the present parish boundaries, is founded on an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of parochial affairs, and of 
the public interest in them. It may be said, with more or less 
truth, that all over the country, the public generally, take no 
interest whatever in parochial affairs. Absurd and unjust as 
is the present constitution of Parochial Boards in landward 
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parishes, it is a fact that but for the non-elective element, in 
a large number of parishes there would be no Parochial Board 
at all. If the truth were ascertained it would be found that 
in a multitude of parishes, the Inspector, after duly posting 
intimation to the ratepayers that they are required to nominate 
certain of their number as elected members, finds that not a 
single person turns up at the time appointed, and that he has 
to send round to a few near near at hand and get them as a 
favour to come and propose the requisite number. The Lord 
Advocate need not have been afraid that the interests of 
owners would have suffered if the power of election had been 
wholly left in the hands of the ratepayers. Even the most 
Radical Parochial Board would find that there was no oppor- 
tunity and no necessity for shewing class bias, and in most of 
the landward parishes if the owners wished to act on the 
Parochial Board they would soon be appointed. 

But there are strong reasons for urging that the present 
narrow system of Poor Law administration should be placed 
on a wider footing. Under the name of Local Government 
we have now a representative Councii in each County, and it 
is matter for reproach that the work as yet relegated to it 
scarcely justifies its existence. Why not remedy this in some 
measure by giving it the supervision of Poor Law administra- 
tion? The appointments which the Parochial Board has at 
present in its hands are, Inspector of Poor, Collector of Poor 
Rates, and in non-Burghal parishes Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages. The County Council could divide the County 
into distriets, placing an experienced person in each, who 
would hold these triple offices and who could be aided by a 
local committee elected by the ratepayers. The County 
Council could also take over the management of Poorhouses 
and Parochial Asylums. In rural districts the Poorhouse 
might thus be made more of a test than it is at present. 

The changes which have been so long impending in the 
parochial world must come soon, and they will only be bene- 
ficial in so far as they recognize and embody that modern 
sentiment and modern enterprise which have long ago freed 
themselves from all that is crude and restricted in the old 
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world arrangement of parochial government. On parochial- 
dom, as on everything else, the doom has been pronounced : 
‘The old order changeth giving place to new.’ For ecclesi- 
astical purposes the present division of Scotland into 
nearly nine hundred parishes may stand as long as the 
State Church endures, but for every reform connected 
with popular government or taxation it has long been 
disregarded. If Poor Law administration were freed 
from the present narrow limits, and wrought on a wider 
basis, all that has long characterised it in the way of 
inefficiency and insufficiency, of inexcusable friction, and 
unpardonable monetary waste, might be for ever rectified. A 
new and more humane spirit might also be infused into it. 
Under the present system, the doctrine has hitherto everywhere 
obtained, that in order to keep pauperism at a minimum, State 
relief should be surrounded by everything which can hinder 
anyone with self-respect from taking advantage of it. Private 
charity, if wisely administered, carries with it the double 
blessing on him that gives and on him that receives, but, 
unfortunately, legal charity has never set before itself a higher 
creed, than that poverty is a crime, that the vicious poor are 
irreclaimable, and that the respectable poor who accept it, 
place themselves and their children under a terrible bar sinister. 
t is many years since the most thoughtful of political econo- 
mists declared that national charity should differ from private 
charity, only in the greater ability of the nation to cope ina 
large and generous way with the needs of the poor. The 
nation which contributes millions of pounds annually towards 
preparation for wars which seldom take place, and which, 
when they do take place, are fraught with untellable 
destruction of human lives, should surely not grudge thousands 
towards the preservation of life, and in fulfilling this natural 
duty should set before itself as a criterion, sufficiency of relief, 
and not grinding economy, as at present. 

There is every reason for believing that this could be 
accomplished under the system proposed, at less than the 
present annual cost. By altering the existing narrow local 
administration, the humiliation so keenly felt by the respectable 
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poor might be mitigated, while the vicious poor could be more 
systematically dealt with. Undue extravagance could easily 
be checked by the control of the County Council and the 
Board of Supervision. The country is ripe for some such 
change and Parliament is willing to legislate. 


HEenrY HUNTER. 








ArT. IL—THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN SYRIA. 


EW subjects can be supposed to have a wider general 
interest than that of the early struggles of Christianity in 
its native land, and of the various movements within the limits 
of the faith which led to the divergence of the Eastern sects 
surviving to our own times. The sources of information, 
which are most authentic, are two. First, the writings of the 
Christian Fathers of the second and third centuries of our era; 
and secondly, the evidence of contemporary inscriptions of the 
the third and fourth and succeeding centuries which lie among 
the ruins of towns and villages in all parts of Syria and of 
Palestine. The object of the present paper is to give first a 
sketch, not of dogmas, but of the social life of the early 
Christians as derivable from the Patristic literature, and 
secondly to show how the incidental notices in that literature 
are illustrated and confirmed by extant inscriptions. 

Eusebius* and Epiphanius inform us that the Christians 
fled from Jerusalem, shortly before the great siege by Titus, 
to Pella, a city beyond Jordan, the ruins of which place still 
retain the name Fahil and lie on the slopes of Gilead, not far to 
. the south-east of the Sea of Galilee. Pella is mentioned by 
Josephus,f yet earlier, and appears to have possessed a popula- 
tion antagonistic to the Jews in 66 A.D.{ and of Syrian stock. 
The little town stood in a remote and hidden position above 
the Jordan valley, and the jungly ravine under the terrace on 





* iii. 5. +13 Ant., xv. 4,1 Wars, iv. 8. 
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which it was built was full of springs; on the east an oak wood 
covered the slopes, while the hot baths near to it were already 
famous. While Roman armies devastated Palestine the 
Christians here remained in safe obscurity. The Jewish tombs 
here found show the antiquity of the site, and the caves on 
the rocky slope were, no doubt, as in other parts of the 
country, the abodes of early Anchorites. Ata later period a 
large basilica was built and a Greek bishop appointed, but the 
only inscription as yet known is a short text of uncertain date 
in which the word ‘ Presbyter’ is legible. 

A second site mentioned by Eusebius,* was the town of 
Kokaba where Hebrew Christians called Ebionites dwelt. This 
site has only quite recently been discovered at the ruin of 
Kaukab, exactly in the position described by Christian writers, 
about sixteen miles east of the Sea of Galilee. The ruins are 
extensive but of no great interest, and lie in a stony part of 
the Jaulan plain. 

The Ebionites or ‘poor,’ whose name was connected with 
our Lord’s blessing on the poor, were strictly Hebrew in their 
customs as well as by birth. They regarded Jesus as a prophet 
only, and practised circumcision. They appear to have claimed 
that the brethren of Christ lived among them at Kaukaba, and 
they differed from the Nazarenes, who accepted the first 
chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, which the Ebionites rejected. 
The Nazarenes were the orthodox party, whose name has conie 
down to us as that by which all Christians are now known in 
the East. In many customs the Ebionites resembled the earlier 
Essenes, being strict ascetics. Their places of worship they 
called ‘synagogues.’ They abstained from meat and prayed 
with their faces turned to Jerusalem, ‘the House of God.’ 
The influence of St. Paul and of Italian Christianity never 
penetrated into this remote region, and Irenzus, who, about 
185 A.D., gives some account of their peculiar dogmas, states 
that they followed Cerinthus, the heretic of Antioch, who 
believed in a millennial reign of Christ and practised vicarious 
baptism for the dead.t 





* i, 8. + Ireneus I., xxvi. 2. 
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Early in the second century a prophet named Elkesai 
appeared among these Trans-Jordanic Christians, who was 
highly honoured in the third century A.D. He taught that 
Christ had attained to the dignity of Messiah through successive 
incarnations at different periods of history. .He maintained the 
Law, the Sabbath, circumcision, and abstinence from flesh, and 
taught his followers to swear by salt, earth, water, bread, 
heaven, and the wind. He baptised not once only but also as 
a cure for disease. It is remarkable, however, that he rejected 
sacrifices and the reading of the Prophets, and administered 
the Eucharist with salt. Some of the Syrians went further, and 
used only water instead of wine, and some even used cheese 
in the Eucharistic ceremony. 

It is probably to one of these ev sects that the recently 
discovered Teaching of the Apostles is to be ascribed—a work of 
the second century, of which the doctrines agree closely with 
those of the Ebionites. According to this collection of precepts, 
baptism was to be in running water, and it was perhaps on 
account of the stream and numerous springs that the Christians 
selected Pella as a place of residence. 

Another teacher, who in the earlier part of the second century 
had many followers’ in Syria, was Marcion of Pontus, who 
followed Paul to the exclusion of all other Scriptures. Against 
him Tertullian argues at length, exposing the superstitions of 
his disciples, who were addicted to astrology and who absolutely 
rejected the Old Testament. The centre of this heresy was in 
northern Syria, and it represents an entire contrast to the 
religion of the Christians of Bashan. 

Justin Martyr, who was himself a native of Shechem, has 
drawn a picture of the quiet Christian life of his day, which 
contrasts forcibly with the wild mysticism of the gnostic and 
half pagan sects of the time. ‘On the day called Sunday,’ he 
writes, ‘all who live in cities or in the country gather in one 
place, and the memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the 
Prophets are read as long as there is time, and when the reader 
has finished the president instructs by word of mouth, and 
exhorts to the imitation of these good things; then together 
we rise and pray, and, as before said, when one prayer is 
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finished, bread, wine, and water are brought, and the president 
in like manner offers prayer and thanksgiving as he is able, 
and the people assent, saying “ Amen,” and there is distribution 
to each, and a participation in that over which thanks has been 
given, and to those who have been absent a portion is sent by 
the hands of deacons, after which a collection is made.’ * 

Tertullian, rather later at Carthage, describes rites of equal 
simplicity among a numerous Christian community—a prayer 
before a simple meal, then the washing of hands, and each in 
turn asked to sing a hymn, after which a final prayer concluded 
the meeting.f 

By the time of Tertullian, Christianity had spread over the 
whole known world, to India on the East and to Gaul on the 
West. Very early, also, in distorted forms it was accepted by 
the Arab tribes; and along the Euphrates the baptising sects 
had established their ascetic communities. In the time of 
Origen a bishop was already to be found in Bostra, on the 
borders of the Syrian desert, which since 105 A.D. had become 
the capital of the Roman province of Arabia. The Ghassanids 
in Bashan were a Christian dynasty ; the kings of Hira are said 
to have built churches; the inhabitants of Najrian were Chris- 
tians ; and Nazarenes had entered northern Arabia where the 
Collyridians were so named from a twisted cake which they 
offered to the Virgin Mary, as the Hebrews and Phoenicians 
had offered cakes to Ashtoreth. The great persecutions left 
these remote regions untouched, and Philip the Arab, when he 
became Emperor in 244 A.D., was for five years a friend to the 
Christians. 

Nevertheless, the Paganism of Greece and the old Arab 
Paganism were still dominant throughout Syria, and the 
Christians do not appear to have formed a strong element in 
the population. They were, probably, often obliged to con- 
ceal their creed in face of the bitter prejudice of their Roman 
rulers, which finds expression much earlier in Tacitus. Hence 
we find at this early period that the cross was not used in 
Christian symbolism, and that the cryptogram, which under 
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the word Ichthys or ‘ fish,’ concealed the name and character 
of Christ, was in common use. Tertullian refers to this symbol 
when he says: ‘We little fishes after the example of our 
Ichthys, Jesus Christ, are born of water.’* Clement of Alex- 
andria recommends the fish as an emblem for a Christian 
signet, with the dove, the anchor, the ship, and the lyre.f 
Even in France, at Autun, a mystic poem has been found 
carved on marble, which identifies the IJchthys in the third 
century with the ‘Saviour of the Saints.’ The fish and wreath, 
the fish and anchor, are Christian emblems in the Roman 
catacombs in 234 4.D., but the emblem may be of Eastern 
origin for the Jews themselves used the word Dag or ‘fish’ to 
symbolize the Messiah. 

It may have been from a like reason that the word Chreestos 
or Chreistos was used at this early period instead of Christos ; 
and the Christians appear to have been generally known to 
Pagans as Chreestoi or ‘ good folk.’ There is frequent allusion 
to this pronunciation in the Patristic writings. Justin Martyr 
says: ‘ As far as one may judge from the name we are accused 
of we are most excellent people.’{ Clement of Alexandria even 
reads Christ for Chreestos in quoting an Epistle.§ Tertullian 
mentions the confusion. ‘Yea,’ he exclaims, ‘and even when 
it is wrongly pronounced by you Chreestianos (for you do not 
even know accurately the name you hate) it comes from 
sweetness and benignity. You hate therefore in the guiltless 
even a guiltless name.’|| Yet the mispronunciation survived 
among the Christians themselves for at least a century after 
Tertullian’s death. 

This concealment of Christianity is well knuwn to be trace- 
able in the symbolism of the catacombs. The fish, the anchor, 
the phoenix, Alpha and Omega, the Tau instead of the cross, 
the palm branch, are the earliest Christian emblems, and the 
earliest distinctly Christian text dates only from 204 A.D. It 
was not until the edict of toleration in 313 A.D., that the Chris- 
tians, though then numbering in many places half the popula- 
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tion, dared openly to declare their faith by their funerary and 
religious inscriptions. 

On the other hand the Pagan hatred found expression even 
in the art of the period. A terra cotta found in Syria represents 
an ass-headed personage in a toga and with a cloven hoof, 
with the inscription in Latin and Greek Deus Christianorum 
Onokoites, forming a pendant to the well kuown sketch of the 
Palatine. Tertullian refers to a picture exactly similar to that 
on the terra cotta as produced by a renegade Jew at Carthage, 
and among the many accusations which he refutes—such as 
that Christians worshipped the Sun or the Cross, that they 
slew children and refused to swear by the genius of Ceesar— 
he specially notices that of adoring the Onokoite, which ac- 
cording to Hesychius, meant ‘the donkey priest.’ The figure 

is represented holding the Gospel in its hand. 

’ Churches as yet were not and the meetings were in private 
houses. The Jews in the second century prayed in the open 
air. Prayer by the side of rivers was as old as the time of the 
Apostles (Acts xvi. 13) and the washing of hands after prayer 
in these proseuche was a general custom of Eastern Christians 
as of the later Moslems, who chose the side of a stream by 
preference for prayer. 

There was a darker side’ to the picture in the licentious and 
cruel rites of the Gnostic sects. The Ophites mingled Chris- 
tianity with Eleusinian mysteries, and suffered the serpent to 
crawl over the Eucharistic cake as over the buns of Eleusis. 
The Markosians juggled and taught every species of supersti- 
tion, dealing in charms and amulets, claiming to corvert water 
into blood in the sacred cup. The Cainites worshipped naked 
in a church called ‘ Paradise.’ The disciples of Carpocrates and 
Epiphanes taught community of wives and are said to have 
indulged in those orgies which Pagan writers charge against 
the Christians, and which have certainly been performed by — 
Hindus and by some of the wild Moslem heretics of Syria. 

The Christians generally appear to have claimed power to 
exorcise demons, and the Fathers give many details as to the 
various kinds of such demons. Tertullian claims that Christian 
exorcism was not performed for hire, and says that in one case 
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the devil excused himself because the woman he possessed had - 
been found in his own domain—in a theatre. 

It was an age of great scientific ignorance, yet of consider- 
able literary culture. The operations of nature, not understood, 
were explained by crude theories, and even the habits and 
characters of animals were unknown. The Christian writers 
are not inferior to their contemporaries in this respect, as the 
readers of Pliny’s Natural History will recognise. It was an 
age also of great and senseless luxury, of general unbelief in 
the former creeds of the civilized world, and of unbounded 
vice and cruelty. Yet it was a time when commerce was 
widely spread and when China and Britain were alike in con- 
tact with Rome, an age also of literature and philosophy, and 
of peace within the bounds of Imperial rule. 

That scandals had begun to creep into the Church we know 
not from the evidence of its enemies, but from the .earnest 
exhortations of its leaders in the great centres of civilization 
at Rome, at Carthage, and at Alexandria. The ‘ holy kiss,’ was 
already abused. The Agapzx had become drunken feasts, and 
Christians other than the Gnostics were stained with vice. 
Books other than the four Gospels which Tertullian mentions 
by the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were held as 
of authority ; for Justin Martyr speaks of the Jordan in flames 
at the time of our Lord’s baptism—a belief of which the 
Ebionite ‘ gospel of the Hebrews’ seems to have been the 
source. 

In 324 A.D., Constantine exhorted his Pagan subjects to be- 
come Christian, yet Paganism was not thereby stamped out. - 
What Christian persuasion failed to effect was only finally 
accomplished by the sword of Islam. The shrines of Daphne 
and Afka had become disreputable in the 4th century, and the 
licentious worship of Aphrodite at the latter place was sup- 
pressed by Constantine, but temples were built even later, and 
savage rites were still observed. Chrysostom says that there 
were only a few temples frequented by old women, and the 
poverty of the Daphne shrine in Julian’s time is well known. 
Yet in more remote regions, far away from the centres of 
civilization, the old Greek and Syrian cults remained almost 
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unchanged. St. Porphyry found eight gods worshipped at 
Gaza, and an obscene marble statue of Venus was adorned 
with lamps, while Marnas was entreated to send rain. It 
would seem that at Laodicea in Syria, even down to the 4th 
century, it was the annual custom to sacrifice a maiden, and 
the sacrifice of children continued yet later among the Arabs. 
Antoninus Martyr in the 6th century mentions the stone 
worship of the Sinaitic Arabs, and Saint Hilarion found the 
natives worshipping Aphrodite in Elusa near Beersheba. So 
slowly did the old creeds die out even after the establishment 
of Christianity as the religion of the Empire. 

With the establishment of Christianity and the visit of 
Helena to Jerusalem a new era commenced, but new dangers 
assailed the faith. The ranks of the monks were soon crowded 
with those whose objects were no longer religious. The 
congregations which accepted Christianity as a fashionable 
creed were vainly exhorted by Cyril and Gregory. Men 
entered the Church from motives of ambition and used their 
offices as bishops to aid political intrigues. The great writers 
Cyril, Jerome, Chrysostom, and others no longer speak of 
Pagan vices but bewail the luxury, the dishonesty and the 
unscrupulous ambition of bishops of the Church. Yet were 
there good men in all ranks, devout pilgrims who came over 
sea and land, honest and learned fathers-of the Church, who, 
like Jerome, devoted themselves to profound study of Scripture 
and to whose labours we are indebted for much kuowledge 
still valuable in our own times. 

The first places of pilgrimage were the manger at Bethlehem 
and the summit of Olivet. The manger was already known 
to Origen and yet earlier to Justin Martyr (7rypho, 78). The 
great basilica of which the original columns are still untouched, 
was here built by Constantine in 330 A.D., and the venerable pile 
thus claims to be one of the oldest Christian churches in the 
world, though according to the words of Theodorus the 
church on Mount Sion was the ‘mother of all churches,’ and 
already in 348 St Cyril speaks of this church (now a mosque) 
as ‘the upper church of the Apostles.’ The cave at Bethlehem 
was the scene in Jerome’s time of a yearly mourning for 
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Tammuz; and a grove was planted round it—by Hadrian as 
was said—which Helena cut down when the basilica was 
built. 

In 336 A.D., the first pilgrim who has left us any account 
of his travels came from Gaul to Jerusalem. His name 
is unknown but his native town was Bordeaux. He 
travelled by Toulouse and Arles, Avignon and Turin to 
Milan, thence to Padua, to Petau, and by Belgrade to 
Sophia and Constantinople. Crossing to Nicomedia he 
proceeded in a straight line though Ancyra to Tarsus 
and along the Syrian shores to Lydda, safely reaching the 
Holy City and returning by sea to Greece and Italy where 
he landed and journeyed to Milan and finally to his home. 
He found the great Basilica, which included the sites of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, already commenced, as well 
as another on Olivet; but the list of relics and stations then 
shewn to pilgrims is far less elaborate than in the accounts of 
later pilgrims. There are several curious errors in this 
account which seem to argue imperfect acquaintance with the 
Bible, as when he makes David meet Goliath in Galilee, and 
the Transfiguration to have occurred on the Mount of Olives, 

What the Bordeaux Pilgrim successfully achieved, many 
others no doubt failed to accomplish in a distance of more 
than two thousand miles either way through countries over- 
rua by hordes of barbarians. Yet even women travelled along 
these stony tracks and safely reached their destination, and so 
numerous became the pilgrimages that grave scandals ensued. 
About 370 a.D. Gregory of Nyssa, who went on a peacemaking 
mission into Syria, is said to have returned full of indignation 
on account of the follies and crimes of the more ignorant 
pilgrims. 

The lectures which St. Cyril delivered in the new church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem in 347 A.D. give us much insight 
into the state of Syria and the rites of the Eastern Church im- 
mediately after Christianity had become the established creed. 
Hadrian’s statue was still standing in the Jerusalem Temple 
where both Jerome and the Bordeaux Pilgrim saw it; and the 
old Temple wall at the south-east corner of the cloisters stood 
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up as a ruined pinnacle. Cyril believed that until both were 
overthrown, the second coming of Christ was delayed, since 
not one stone was to remain upon another. Hadrian’s statue 
was destroyed, and the head has recently been found’ cast 
among the stones of the northern highway, but the wall still 
remains, having been restored by Justinian. 

It appears from these lectures that the wood of the Holy 
Cross was already widely distributed by pilgrims, Saint 
Paula had adored the Cross in Jerusalem in 382 A.D., but 
Cyril says that relics had been distributed from its wood 
‘ piecemeal to all the world’ (xiii. 4), so that ‘ the whole world 
is filled with the portions of the wood of the Cross’ (iv. 10). 
These are among the earliest references to its discovery which 
we possess. é 

The chief enemies of the faith against whom Cyril thunders 
were the Manichean heretics. Manes himself was flayed alive 
by the Magi in 275 a.D., but his heresy was not stamped out 
till the tenth century, and it spread to Eastern Europe and 
even to France and Spain. This wild syncretic system was 
partly of Buddhist, partly of Zoroastrian, and, only to a lesser 
extent, of Christian character, and some of the tenets of the 
modern Druzes appear to be of Manichean origin. It was 
perhaps the most famous and successful of all the innumer- 
able attempts to form a system which should combine Christi- 
anity with Paganism and reconcile the new faith with the 
ineradicable superstitions of the past. Cyril brings serious 
charges against the Manicheans. ‘I do not venture,’ he says, 
‘to describe before men and women what is done in their 
baptisms and in their wretched congregations’ (vi. 33). They 
identified Christ with the Sun (xv. 3), they invoked the 
demon of the air ‘in their detestable ceremony of the fig’ 
(vi. 23). It is remarkable that the fig is still a symbol of re- 
cognition among the Druze initiates. 

The Montanists also were still in existence—the furious 
latter-day frenzy which in the second century had maddened 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor. Against them Cyril brings the 
charge which has been brought against the Jews in all ages 
down to our own, against the Templars, the Gnostics, and 
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even by Pagans against the Christians generally. He describes 
the followers of Montanus as ‘ cutting the throats of wretched 
little children and chopping them up as horrid food for the 
purposes of their so-called mysteries’ (xvi. 8). We may, how- 
ever, suppose that such charges were as unfounded in this as 
they were in other cases. 

More interesting, however, are the accounts of the rites of 
Baptism and the Eucharist as they were observed by the 
Eastern Church in the days of Constantine. Baptism was be- 
stowed after long preparation at Easter and Pentecost only, 
and the adult were as arule alone baptised while many de- 
layed receiving the rite (like Constantine) till late in life, it 
being held to give remission only of previous sins. There 
were no fonts in the fourth century churches, for special bap- 
tistries were built, and at Jerusalem a great tank near the 
church was used. The churches and chapels of Palestine, 
which date from the Byzantine age, have generally such a 
tank near to them which may have been used for baptism. 
Men and women were baptised in separate buildings, for it was 
a rite of complete immersion and the candidates were stripped 
to the skin. In the outer hall of the Baptistry they assembled 
about midnight in their shirts by the light of torches, and turn- 
ing to the west they pronounced their renunciation of the 
devil and all bis works. They abjured things done in honour 
of idols, the lighting of lamps, the burning of incense by 
streams and springs, the watching of birds for augury, the 
divination by amulets, omens, charms written on leaves, and 
sorceries. Being then stripped they were anointed from head 
to foot with holy oil, and led to the pool; then confessing the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, they stepped down into the 
water, and returning received the Chrism or oiling of the fore- 
head, ears, nostrils, and breast. After the ceremony they 
were clothed in white robes and received the kiss of peace. 
Honey and milk were given to them to drink and the Pater 
Noster was repeated. 

The Eucharistic Supper was celebrated only by the baptized, . 
and all the congregation which had not received the rite were 
excluded. The churches were built with apses,‘and the altar 
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was generally of stone covered with silk embroidered cloths. 
The Bishop sate in the apse behind the table, facing the con- 
gregation. In Alexandria the rite took place every evening, 
but the early morning hour was from the second century 
downwards more generally adopted. Cyril describes the 
ritual as commencing with the washing of the priests’ hands. 
The Deacon then ordered the kiss of peace and the priest sang 
the Sursum Corda and gave thanks. The Omnia Opera was 
sung, and after the preliminary rites were concluded there 
were prayers for the State and for the pious dead. The Pater 
Noster was then followed by distribution of the bread and of 
the cup. That wine was mingled with water in the cup as 
early as the second century we learn from Ireneus. 

Scattered through the homilies of another great preacher 
of the century, St. John Chrysostom, to his congregation at 
Antioch, may be found yet more vivid descriptions of the life 
of the mingled population of Syria in the very centre of trade, 
luxury, and civilisation. Yet it is a melancholy picture of the 
many evils against which pious and honest men strove in the 
first age of the Church’s triumph. He inveighs against the 
luxury of the bishops and against the ignorance of the rural 
clergy, the indifference of his listeners, who were more eager 
to criticise a new actress, to learn the pedigree of a horse, to 
listen to the lewd songs of the theatre or to witness a chariot 
race, than to study the Scriptures or to conform to the practice 
of Christian virtues. Many of the details which he gives of 
Christian custom apply to the Eastern sects of our own times 
and are preserved by the Maronites, Syrians, Melchites and 
other, archaic Christian sects. The exhortation to the rich, 
each to build a chapel on his estate, perhaps illustrates the 
occurrence of numerous small chapels scattered throughout 
the whole of Syria. The superstitions which he condemns and 
which were relics of the decadent paganism of the age, are 
still preserved by the Christian peasants in the Lebanon. The 
whole population lived not only in hourly dread of witches and 
ghosts but in equally real fear of being denounced for witch- 
craft; and the punishments were cruel and immediate. The 
congregations appear to have been meagre, the whole city 
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being given up to pleasure and to trade, though at least half 
the population of 200,000 families professed Christianity. 
Bishops and priests openly trafficked in Church preferments, 
and even the holy rites were parodied on the stage. While 
the bishop dwelt in a palace with furniture of gold and of the 
newly imported luxury of silk, the rural priest ignorant of the 
Greek tongue spoken in the city, and knowing only Syriac, 
followed the plough on week days, yet: continued to obtain 
some knowledge of the Scriptures, probably through the very 
ancient Syriac version. 

Many oriental customs not common in the West were 
observed by the Christians of Antioch. They washed their 
hands in the court yard of the Church before entering, and 
kissed the porch as they went in. They talked and laughed 
even during the sermon, and the thieves made away with the 
jewels of the ladies. The possessed and lunatic were brought 
before the altar at ‘he end of the ordinary service and made to 
bow. The sign of the cross, which was, even in Tertullian’s 
days, made very frequently during the day, is said to have 
been also stained on the foreheads of believers. The carnival 
was a time of riot and drunkenness, followed by very strict 
fasting in Lent. Pilgrimages were numerous and extended 
even to Ararat in Armenia, and to the monastery of Job in the 
Hauran to be noticed later. At funerals the old custom of 
hiring mourners, mentioned in the Bible and common also in 
Rome, was observed by Christians as it still isin Syria. Every 
kind of superstition was rife; amulets and charms were worn ; 
auguries, lucky and unlucky days, verses from the Gospels 
sewn to the clothes and hung to the beds, are mentioned by 
Chrysostom, and such beliefs still survive among the Maronites. 
The public mind was taken up with amusements, processions, 
pageants, the tricks of tumblers and buffoons, theatrical per- 
formances and races. 

The adoration of the Saints also began to become an 
important feature of the popular creed. Visits were paid to 
their tombs: at Caesarea, the pilgrims danced round the tombs 
of martyrs as Greek pilgrims till quite recently round the Holy 
Sepulchre at Easter. Augustine of Hippo speaks of revelling 
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and drunkenness which occurred in these visits to the tombs 
of saints, and at the festivals in honour of martyrs. Laws 
were necessary to suppress such orgies even after the Agapz 
had been forbidden in Churches, and as late as the seventh 
century women were forbidden to spend the night in the 
cemeteries. 

It is not, however, part of the present enquiry to continue 
our researches later than the literature of the fourth century. 
We are concerned with the earlier times of Oriental Chris- 
tianity, and have nothing to do with the great Trinitarian 
controversies which so soon shook the Church to its founda- 
tions after the suppression of the earlier Gnostic heresies. The 
secession of the various Oriental sects, Armenian, Syrian, 
Nestorian, and Coptic, from the established church had not 
yet resulted from the decrees of the Councils, though great 
divergence of views was already manifest, ranging from the 
strictly Jewish Christianity of Bashan to the Docetic dogmas 
which taught that Christ had no human body. The Gnostic 
Cerinthus and the later Saturninus had their followers in 
Antioch at a very early period, but the Nestorians were not 
yet cast forth from the Church, and Eutyches, whom the 
Armenians follow, was excluded by the second Council of 
Ephesus in 449 A.D. 

We come then to the second branch of the enquiry, com- 
paring the literary accounts of the fathers with actual monu- 
ments in Syria and Palestine. These are not indeed so 
numerous as are the texts of the Italian catacombs, which are 
counted at about 11,000 in all, of which 1400 are dated, and 
4000 believed to be earlier than 324 A.D.; but the Syrian texts 
are often of great interest and importance, and number some 
3000 in all previous to the conquest of Palestine by the Mos- 
lems. Of these, the majority, perhaps, are Pagan texts of the 
lst and 2nd centuries, while the Christian are rarely earlier 
than the 4th. Their bearing on the history of Christianity in 
the East is however often of great interest and yalue. 
Perhaps the oldest Christian text in Palestine is a Hebrew 
name on an ossuary found on the Mount of Olives. From the 
forms of the letters it has been supposed to belong to the 2nd 
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century A.D. The name Yehudah here occurs with a Greek 
cross marked clearly beneath. Evidently a Jewish Christian’s 
bones reposed in this little sarcophagus. It was a Jewish 
custom to collect the bones of the dead and convey them in 
such coffers to Jerusalem or to Hebron—a custom which con- 
tinued to the Middle Ages. Justin Martyr tells us that in his 
time Jerusalem was strictly guarded, and death decreed 
against any Jew who entered the city,* but this did not pre- 
vent burial on Olivet, where upwards of fifty Hebrew osteo- 
phagi of this age have been found. Remembering that the 
Ebionites held Jerusalem as holy as did the Jews, it appears 
probable that the bones of some early Christian from Pella were 
brought to this cemetery: for the cross was never a Jewish 
emblem. To the same collection belongs another ossuary, 
with a Greek inscription, in which a cross precedes the name 
of Jesus twice repeated, and written with the Epsilon by some 
convert imperfectly acquainted with Greek. Whether the 
other texts with Hebrew names belonged to Jews or Hebrew 
Christians it is not possible to say. 

To the third and fourth centuries of our era, scholars also 
attribute the inscriptions on the rocks in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
They appear to have been written by pilgrims of the Nabathean 
race—an ancient Arab people whose capital was at Petra. 
The Arab paganism survived in Petra to a late period, Dusares 
and his mother being adored at an annual feast, as described 
by Epiphanius. Yet there is no doubt that many of the 
Sinaitic’ texts are Christian, since they bear the cross; and 
pilgrimage to Sinai began early. They are invocations wishing 
health, peace, and blessing, or recording the names of those 
who passed by the rock. 

The oldest dated inscriptions which are distinctly Christian 
come from northern Syria, and the first at least is heretical. 
At Khatura, not far from Antioch, is an inscriptjon of the year 
331 A.D., in which the name of Christ is written Chreestos, with 
the Eta; and the final formula is one also found on pagan texts. 
The oross is absent, or has been obliterated. The name of the 





*1 Apol., xlvi. 
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author was Thalasis. This text was on the lintel of a door. 
At Deir Ali on Hermon, now a Druze village, is an inscription 
of the year 318 A.D. It is in honour of Jesus Chreestos, Lord 
and Saviour, by Paul the presbyter of the Synagogue of the 
Marcionites of the village of Lebaba. Epiphanius, who wrote 
half a century later, states that the Marcionite heresy extended 
over Syria, Palestine, and Arabia to Egypt, Italy, Rome, 
Cyprus and the Thebaid, and even to Persia; but this is 
apparently the only monumental evidence as yet collected on 
the subject. 

The language of Palestine in the early ages of Christianity 
was Aramaic—a tongue approaching the Syriac. It was 
spoken from Palmyra on the nortb to Sinai on the south, and 
monuments in the Aramaic language and character are 
numerous. But the official language used by the Romans was 
Greek, which appears to have held much the same position 
now held by French in the Levant. The edicts of the 
Emperors, the funerary and religious inscriptions in Asia Minor 
and Syria alike during the period of the Roman sway, which 
not only preserve the names of the Cesars, but are also in the 
majority of cases dated, are chiefly in Greek, and often in very 
bad Greek. Latin texts are uncommon, and generally rather 
late. Down to the time of Vespasian, even the Roman coins 
bear Greek legends. We are thus able to understand why the 
Gospels were written in Greek, which was the language of 
literature studied and admired in Rome, and in Syria as well. 
The majority of the early Christian texts come from the great 
plains of the Hauran, and are all Greek down to the time of 
the Moslem invasion; and yet later in crusading times Greek 
Christian texts are numerous. 

The two texts above mentioned are not the only ones in 
which the spelling Chreestos for Christ is found. Another case 
occurs at Harran, in the text of the deacon Kabbeos. Yet in 
369 and 378 A.D. we find Christos and Christianos in the Autioch 
region. The first of these texts is of considerable interest, 
and bears the cross thrice repeated—‘ + To Eusebius + the 
Christian + Glory to the Father and Son and Holy Ghost. 
The year 417 the month Léos the 27th.’ The era is that of 
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Antioch, which dates from 49 Bc. The fact that Eusebius 
was designated as a Christian is explained by the account of 
St. Chrysostom, which shows that half the population of 
Antioch even later was pagan. 

The monagram of the Ichthys already explained occurs in 
the Christian texts of Syria: at the ancient Kanatha in Bashan 
it stands alone on a stone the syllables divided by a cross of 
the Latin form. In a ruin in Trachonitis the lintel stone of a 
chapel bears the text ‘ Jesus Christ help,’ while on a stone to 
the right the fish is rudely sculptured. Near Apamea in Syria 
the lintel of an ancient house bears the words ‘ Ichthys alleluia 
alleluia.’ A longer text occurs at Rafadi near Antioch bearing 
the date 439 a.pD., and the Labarum or sign of Constantine 
instead of the name of Christ is preceded by the word Ichthys, 
which is generally rendered Jesous Christos Theou uios Soter. 
The emblem was thus in use long after the establishment of 
Christianity in the East. 

Side by side with Christian texts we find Paganism surviving 
to a late period. The deity Theandrites had a temple at 
Awwas as late as 394 A.D., and is known from the life of 
Isidorus to have been adored at Bostra. At Deir el Leben in 
the Hauran an important text in seven lines dating from the 
year 320 A.D., bears the name of the Emperor Constantinus 
and consecrates a large building to Helios Aumos—a local 
deity apparently of the ‘year.’ In another interesting case a 
church was built on the site of a former temple: this was at 
the village of Zera in Trachonitis where on the door of the 
church of St. George still remains in place a long text in nine 
lines dating from the 22nd March 515 a.p. It relates the 
construction of the church where once demons collected and 
that the Saviour’s light now shone where once all was dark, 
while choirs of angels now sing where once the idols stood. 
This Church was erected says the same text by John son of 
Demetrius to whom St. George had appeared not in a dream 
but in reality. A still longer text of the same character 
written in thirteen lines of hexameter verse divided by crosses 
has been found in the Church of Gerasa in Gilead, which was 
built close to the principal temple. It bears no date, but 
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records the substitution of Christian worship for the sacrifices 
which once were offered on the spot by Pagans. 

The deities adored by the Pagans were of two classes; the 
first belonged to the Greek Pantheon, the second to that of 
the national Arab tribes. Among the gods adored in Syria and 
Bashan were Zeus Teleios, Athene, Heracles, Helios, and 
Selene. Among the native deities we find Dusares, Aziz, and 
Aumu; the first is known to have been called by the early 
Arabs Du-Shera as the name is written in Aramaic letters, and 
this signifies ‘the Lord of Gleaming.’ He was the Arab 
Jupiter Tonans adored as a square stone at Petra, and even 
further south than Mecca. Azeizos, the Arab ’Aziz or ’Azfz 
was the ‘glorious, and is called in Dacian texts bonus puer 
phosphorus and Apollo Pythius. Aumu, who appears only in 
the Hauran, is also identified in the text already mentioned with 
Helios, the sun. No inscriptions in honour of Khalisah, the 
Arab Venus, appear to have been found. A priest of Dusares 
erected an altar on the 22nd March, 164 A.D., at Melah-es 
Sarrar, in the Nabathean region, and even as late as 539 A.D. 
a native Christian of Bostra bears the name Dusarius, while 
about the same period another Christian at Harran is named 
Aumos. 

The fact that Christians thus continued to bear ancient Arab 
names connected with native Paganism is of considerable 
importance, and taken with other indications, perhaps, enables 
us to carry back very early the date of Christian epigraphy in 
Bashan. At Jerusalem we have a text in which an ordinary 
heathen salutation is addressed to the Virgin, in the words 
Hyper Soterias Marias. At Shakka, in Bashan, a long text in 
eighteen hexameter lines occurs. There are reasons for sup- 
posing it to be Christian, though the phraseology is very 
ambiguous; and in this case, also, epithets borrowed from 
heathen phraseology appear to be applied to the Virgin Mary. 
Still more distinct is the poetic text of Bostra, dating from the 
5th century, in which the Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
is addressed with Homeric epithets originally belonging to 
Demeter. Homer, indeed, was highly esteemed in Eastern 
Syria in the Byzantine age, and the poetic text of Gerasa, 
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already mentioned, contains a line borrowed entire from his 
poetry. 

Again, we observe that some heathen invocations were not 
obnoxious to Christians, especially the Agathe Tyche or ‘ good 
luck,’ which so often occurs on the honorary Pagan texts of 
the second century. This is shown in one case where a Chris- 
tian inscription at Nejrén has been carved on a stone pre- 
viously used for a Pagan invocation; the new sculptor, who 
records the building of a shrine to Elijah, begins his text with 
the cross, and has carefully obliterated two names—perhaps 
Helios and Selene—but has left the Agathe Tyche within the 
central wreath intact. 

Taking these indications into consideration, it would seem 
that we have inscriptions of very early bishops in Bashan. 
At Salkhad we have a text recording the names of certain 
Episkopoi, which is held to be pagan because it begins Agathe 
Tyche. The date is 252 a.p. Another of the same character 
mentions six Episkopoi whose names shew them to have been 
native Arabs. It is of course known that the term was applied 
to certain civil functionaries, as well as to ecclesiastics, down 
to a late period, but there is at least a possibility that in these 
cases Christian bishops are intended. The Oriental bishops 
were very numerous in early times, villages as well as towns 
having their bishops, who, according to Chrysostom, only 
differed from presbyters in their power of ordination. The 
diocese was the parish, and it was not even necessary that a 
bishop should be an ecclesiastic when he was appointed. 

Whether or no these earlier texts refer to Christian bishops, 
there are others which speak of presbyters, deacons, arch- 
deacons, archimandrites, and archbishops. At Arura, in 
Bashan, we find a ‘reverend presbyter’ in 550 A.D., and a 
certain Theodorus is styled ‘Presbyter and Archimandrite.’ 
At Eitha yet earlier, the ‘most Holy Eulogius’ is also pres- 
byter and archimandrite in 354 a.p. An archdeacon and a 
presbyter are mentioned in Trachonitis (at Busr el Hariri) in 
517 A.D., and at Bostra, the metropolis of Arabia, Burckhardt 
found the title of ‘most holy archbishop,’ but without any 
date. 
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Evidence of the presence of the Elkesaite heretics is afforded 
probably by a text from Zera’ in Trachonitis, where the names 
of Holy Mary and Marthine occur, flanked by crosses. Martha 
and Marthine were saints adored by this sect, according to 
Epiphanius. 

The Christians of Palestine held several of the Old Testa- 
ment saints in high estimation. Elijah is still reverenced in 
Palestine by Jew, Christian, and Moslem alike. Abraham, 
Job, Elisha, and Elijah were revered in Bashan side by side 
with St. Stephen, St. George, and SS. Sergius and Bacchus. 
At Hebron, in the medieval church, now a mosque, which 
stands within the old enclosure over the tombs of the Patri- 
archs, is preserved an ancient text, now covered with red 
paint, which was carved by Christians in honour of Abraham. 
The wording is as follows: ‘ Holy Abraham, help thy Servant 

and Agathemeros and Ugias and Thomas and Thom- 
asia and Ablabias and Anastasia.’ 

In Jerome’s time opinion was divided as to where the 
country of Job should be placed. Eusebius believed that it 
should be placed in Bashan, and the ruins of the famous shrine 
to which pilgrims already journeyed in the fourth century A.D. 
still remain at the village of Sheikh Sad, on the great southern 
road from Damascus. Here is shewn the ‘Stone of Job, 
against which he is believed to have rubbed himself, 
an ancient menhir seven feet high and four feet broad. 
Modern study shews that the home of Job is to be sought in 
the deserts near Petra, but it is to the traditional site that the 
Christian inscriptions of the Hauran refer. Job was also con- 
nected with Bostra, which was said to be named after his 
mother; and the house of ‘ holy and struggling Job’ was there 
shewn in Justinian’s time according to the text above mentioned 
as discovered by Burckhardt. 

Shrines in honour of ‘Holy Elijah’ were erected by Christians 
at Diateh in Trachonitis, and at Zorara in the same province, 
the latter dated only from 512 a.p. Still later near Bostra, 
‘Holy Elishah’ is mentioned in 623 A.D. Saint Stephen had a 
memorial chapel at Jimrin in 543 a.D., but St. George was one 
of the most revered Saints in Syria, having his church very 
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early at Lydda and in other towns. His festival was the 23rd 
of April, and in the sixth century his relics were carried to 
Zorara. Four inscriptions in his honour occur beyond Jordan. 

As early as 350 a.p., St. Sergius had a church at Eitha in 
Bashan, and another at Busr el Hariri dates from 517 A.D. In 
512 A.D. Sergius and Bacchus were honoured with a chapel at 
Bostra by the Archbishop Julian—a conspicuous prelate under 
Anastasius, who adhered to the orthodox party at the cost for 
a time of his throne. 

Sergius and Bacchus were martyrs of the reign of Galerius : 
the first a native of Resapha, east of Palmyra, the second of 
Barbalissus in Commagene. Their festival was celebrated on 
the 7th of October, by Greeks and Latins alike, and though 
little observed in the west was widely recognised in the east. 
Justinian built a church for them in Constantinople, and a 
chapel of Sergius at Acre. The latter is still one of the chief 
Saints of the Russian church, 

The names of angels also occur in one instance at Umm el 
Jemal, west of Bostra. A great square tower bears over its 
north window the name ‘ Uriel,’ and beneath the Septuagint 
version of Psalm xxiv. 11 is paraphrased with a prayer for 
John and Numerian. On the west face is the name ‘ Emmanuel’ 
with a cross. On the east, ‘Gabriel,’ with a prayer beneath, 
and below again, ‘In this conquer and help,’ with another 
cross. Qn the south side are the words, ‘ Glory to the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob.’ The two angels so named 
were with Michael and Raphael, the supporters of the throne of 
God according to the Jews, and Uriel was the angel of the 
north, for which reason no doubt his name here occurs on the 
north side of the building. 

Quotations of the Psalms were frequently written over the 
doors of buildings. Psalm cxviii. 20 occurs at Jimrin, and also in 
a ruin south of Hebron, in Western Palestine ; and at the monas- 
tery of Job in 641 A.D.,* after the Moslem conquest, we find 





* Supposing this year to be dated from the era of Bostra, or 106 a.p. 
The text, however, says, ‘In the year 536 of the reign of Jesus Christ,’ 
and it is to be noted that the Christian era was first established (though 
incorrectly) by the Italian monk, Dionysius Exiguus, in 632 a.p. 
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the same quotation from Psalm cxviii. 20 again repeated. From 
the same psalm two other verses (26 and 27) are quoted at the 
ruin E] Has near Apamea in northern Syria, and at Rueika in 
the same district Psalm xci, 1-2 is given, and at Dana Psalm 
xxxiv. 19. Again at Deir Sambil the first verse of Psalm xxiv. 
occurs, and at Mujeilizeh Psalm xci. 9-10. At the important 
ruin El Barah, one of the most perfect of the early Christian 
towns in North Syria, we find Psalm exxi. 8 and iv. 8, also the 
first words of Psalm xxiii.: ‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
_ not want;’ and again Psalm xxxiii. 22, and again the words 
of Luke ii. 14: ‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace. These texts are not dated, but belong probably 
to the fifth century, for a short text of the year 417 
A.D. accurs at El Barah. Thus they are at least four or five 
hundred years older than any extant manuscript of the Old 
Testament, carrying back the text of the Septuagint as 
received by the Byzantine Christians, almost to the time of the 
celebrated Sinaitic text of the New Testament. 

Tho Syrian texts have not often the pathetic tenderness of 
the Catacomb inscriptions, but one in a cave on Olivet is 
remarkable and probably pagan; ‘Courage Dometila no one 
is immortal.’ In another case east of Jordan we find 
‘Courage Helen dear child, no one is immortal . . . thy 
mother Ganae has made thy memorial. 1 

Christianity maintained its hold in Beshan even after the 
Moslem conquest, judging from the dates of Christian texts 
at Melah es Serrar (644 A.D.) and at Salkhad (633 and 665 
A.D.), the last of the Ghassanid princes having submitted in 
637 A.D. It is possible however that the latter date may be the 
year 560 A.D., since it is posterior to the establishment of the 
Christian Era. 

A very interesting bilingual text may finally be noticed 
which has a value other than religious. This was dis- 
covered by M. Waddington at Harran south of Damascus, well 
preserved in its original position over the gateway of a church. 
It is in Greek and Arabic, the latter giving the most ancient 
known example of the Cufic letters The Greek reads: 
‘ Asaraelos son of Talemos the phylarch made the martyrion 
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of St. John indiction. I. the year 463.’ This gives a date 568 
A.D. according to the Era of Bostra. The Arabic, reading from 
the right, begins with a cross and continues as follows: ‘I 
Sharahil son of Talemu have built this marturion (mertil). 
Lord Yahu (for Yahya the national name of St. John 
Baptist) . . . delay thou the time when I shall be taken. 
So be it yea.’ This text proves to us yet more clearly than 
the Greek inscriptions the existence of a Christian Arab 
population in the plains of Bashan. The next oldest Cufic 
text in existence is that in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
(691 A.D.), so that the Harran inscription is more than a century 
earlier than any Moslem inscription, or than any known coin of 
the early Khalifs. Cufic was much used in Syria under the 
first Khalifs ruling at Damascus, but from this instance it is 
proved to be older than the foundation of the town of Kufa 
and to have been used in Syria for a century before the Moslem 
conquest. In all probability the Koran was first written in the 
Neshki, a distinct Arabic character of which examples are found 
in Egypt in 133 a.n. 

The Christian inscriptions of Palestine though less numerous 
do not cease with the Moslem conquest. The Koran com- 
manded the slaughter of the heathen, but only reduced Jews 
and Christians to tributaries, and at Jerusalem we have one 
historic text—the tomb of the princess Thecla Augusta— 
which belongs to the last quarter of the ninth century. The 
Arab Khalifs did not oppress their Christian subjects, and it 
‘ was only when the Turkish princes invaded the country that 
a cry arose which led to the preaching of the first Crusade. 
From that time onward to the present day a permanent Chris- 
tian element has strongly maintained itself in all parts of 
Palestine. 

Nevertheless with the first Moslem conquest the prosperity 
of the regions east of Jordan appears to have suddenly ceased. 
The Crusaders did little but hold the Mecca road by a line of 
mighty castles. The churches found even at Madeba and 
further south in Moab, belong to the fifth and sixth centuries at 
latest, and the medieval bishops perhaps never visited the sees 
whence they took their titles, The kings of Jerusalem failed 
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to conquer any part of the eastern Hauran, and young 
Baldwin III. retired discomfited from near Bostra, All this 
region was under the power of the Sultan of Damascus, even 
in the palmiest days of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

Looking back on the monumental evidence which we owe 
mainly to the labours of De Vogiié and Waddington, we thus 
obtain a fairly vivid picture of the state of Christianity in all 
parts of Syria from the second to the seventh centuries of our era. 
Palmyra appears to have remained Pagan, though Queen 
Zenobia gave shelter to the heretical bishop of Antioch, and 
entertained a colony of Jews which still remained in this 
desert in the 12th century. On the borders of the Palmyrene 
desert at Salamieh, however, occurs a Christian text which 
quotes from Matthew, xxii., 31-2: ‘The Lord hath said to us, 
I am the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, our God, not of 
the dead. . . .’ And in the plains of Syria the Christian 
population was already strong and prosperous even in the 4th 
century after Christ. 

The wealth which Chrysostom describes may have been found 
only in Antioch; yet the buildings of the age in all parts of 
the country are massive and often well ornamented with 
sculptured stone-work. Every village had its church, and places 
like Rabbath Ammon, Gerasa, and Medeba, had small chapels 
in addition to larger cathedrals. Yet the great Pagan temples 
remained standing, or at most were partially wrecked, appear- 
ing in our own times less ruinous in some cases than the 
churches. The Christians, or some population able to read 
Greek, have often purposely erased the names of some emperors. 
The names of Greek gods have, also, sometimes been chiseled 
out, and even those of the Roman legions, while the cross has 
in turn been defaced in certain cases by the Moslems; but the 
Arab on whom even Islam ‘has made little impression, and who 
can read neither Greek nor Arabic, has in time come to regard 
all inscriptions either as magical formule or as objects to be 
sold to the Franks. Thus in the deserts we find a past civiliza- 
tion almost intact which carries back our literary evidence 
respecting the Old Testament for centuries beyond the limit of 
existing manuscripts, and which fullv illustrates the accuracy 
of the Patristic writers in describing their own times. 
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The Christian population of Syria was an educated 
population, versed in the Scriptures, having a taste for 
classic poetry, and able even to compose hexameters of con- 
siderable beauty and originality. For the most part a simple 
and pious folk, yet tinged with the heretical extravagance of 
the age. In the earliest times the Christians of Bashan were 
severely Judaic in their practices and beliefs, but the. 
Marcionites and Elkaisites have left their mark in Northern 
Syria. That the churches were without pictures, without 
instrumental music, and without bells, we know from other 
sources. Neither had they fonts such as came into use with 
the Crusaders. The monasteries were themselves fortresses, 
including chapels, and the Anchorites dwelt in small caverns 
burrowed in the sides of the cliffs, which became their tombs 
when they died. After the example of the celebrated Simeon 
Stylites, many sat on pillars not only in Northern Syria but 
even on the banks of the Jordan. From the second to the 
seventh century Edessa was the seat of a great theological 
school where the Syriac language flourished; and the beautiful 
Syriac Codex of 411 A.D., now in the British Museum, is among 
the earliest Christian manuscripts, including the Clementine 
Recognitions and two treatises by Eusebius. The works of 
Greek philosophers and of Aristotle were here rendered into 
Syriac, which was pronounced to be the oldest language 
in the world. Thus to the Syrian Christians we owe 
much of our knowledge of early Christianity, and the 
preservation of much that was worth preserving from yet 
earlier times, while the Peshito and Cureton Syriac manuscripts 
of the New Testament rank among the oldest that we possess. 
If Syria was the hotbed of heresies, which sprang up and 
withered like mushrooms, it was in Syria also that the great 
fathers of the Church found refuge. Justin Martyr was a 
Syrian, Clement of Alexandria fled from persecution to 
Jerusalem, the bones of Origen were buried at Tyre, and in 
his cell at Bethlehem Jerome laboured to produce the Vulgate. 
Eusebius, the historian of the Church, was bishop of Ceesarea in 
Palestine, and to him we owe the valuable Gazeteer of Bible 
topography known as the Onomasticon, which gives us in 
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Roman miles the distances between all the principal places 
then known. The Holy City was the natural centre of Chris- 
tian pilgrimage and Christian study, and only in the catacombs 
of Italy do we find remains which cast as much light on the 
early Christian days as that which is cast by the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Syria here considered in connection with the Christian 
Fathers. 
C. R. ConDER. 








Art. IIL—THE MYTHOGRAPHICAL TREATMENT 
OF CELTIC ETHNOLOGY. 


BEING THE THIRD ‘RHIND LECTURE. 


ITH the aid of proper names I attempted in the previous 
lecture to shew that the British Isles had once a popula- 

tion which was, in point of origin, other than Celtic and Aryan. 
It is now time to look what Celtic mythography has to teach us on 


this question of race; and as the stories in point cluster thickest 
around Erinn, it is-convenient to begin with the Sister Island, and 
listen to what she has to fable about the settlements and divisions 
of the country between the ancient inhabitants. For ancient 
Ireland, the mother country of the Scot, is the key to Alban, his 
later Scotland in Britain. 

Now, Irish legend not uncommonly divides Ireland into two 
halves, a northern and a southern half; they are named Leth 
Chuirn, or Conn’s Half, and Leth Moga, or Mog’s Half, the per- 
son meant in the latter case being Mog Nuadat, otherwise known 
as Kogan Mér, whence some of his reputed descendants were 
termed Eoganacht or Euganians. This division of Ireland into 
halves is not to be regarded as a fact: it has none of the charac- 
teristics of a real boundary between warlike peoples, and I sus- 
pect that primarily it was one between Connaught and Munster; 
for one can hardly be wrong in treating Conn’s Half as synony- 
mous with Connacht, the native form of the name of Connaught, 
which is derived from that of Conn, and may be loosely rendered 
Conn’s people or Conn’s descendants, just as if you called the 
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Campbells collectively the Campbellry, or the Macphersons the 
Parsonry, and so in other cases like that of the Eoganacht al- 
ready mentioned. There is, however, no denying that Irish 
legend-mongers have usually applied this process of bisection to 
Ireland as a whole. It was embodied also in a story with quite 
other names, to wit those of the sons of Mil. This latter story 
in one of its simplest forms derives the peoples of Ireland from 
two brothers, sons of Galam or Mil, that is to say the Warrior, 
and those two brothers who so curiously recall Romulus and 
Remus, sons of Mars, were called Emer and Erem. So one of 
the oldest specimens of Irish literature, namely, Fiacc’s Hymn, 
describes the whole population of Ireland as consisting, before 
St. Patrick’s mission, of meice Emir, meice Erimon, ‘the sons of 
Emer and the sons of Erem.’ The descent from the two sons of 
Mil takes us back to the so-called Milesian invasion; but the 
division between the brothers is seldom spoken of in the terri- 
torial sense, as in the case of Leth Chuinn and Leth Moga. 

The mythographers pretend, however, that Emer, the eldest 
brother, took the southern half of Ireland, and Erem, the 
younger, took the northern. But Erem, like Romulus, slew his 
brother and took possession of the whole island, which reads like 
an epitome of the history of Celtic conquest in Ireland; for 
Erem, genitive Erimon, means a ploughman or farmer, and the 
bearer of it was, in point of name at any rate, a sort of western 
Aryaman and Aryan invader, who slays Emer, the representative 
or eponymus of the aborigines. The name Emer, written also 
Eber, is disguised after the fashicn of old Irish spelling in which 
every vowel-flanked m and b were pronounced like v or approxi- 
mately so: thus you will perceive how Emer is really closely akin 
with the name of the ancient Ivernians of the country, and how 
it covers the historical fact, that in the two kingdoms of Munster, 
as the Erna of Munster, they last retained their nationality and 
their hostility to the encroaching Aryan. At best, the division 
of Ireland into two halves was of the very roughest kind; and 
when one wished to make any approach to accuracy it was neces- 
sary to make qualifications and reservations. The first consoli- 
dated conquests made by the Celts in Ireland consisted probably 
of what they called Mide or Meath, in allusion to its central 
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position: roughly speaking, it was the district represented by the 
bishopric of Meath or by the counties of Meath, Westmeath, and 
Dublin. . 

At a later stage, the Aryans probably made further con- 
. quests from Meath as their basis of operations: ‘thus among 
others they extended their dominion into Ulster at a time which 
the chroniclers give as 331 a.D., and acquired the territory called 
Airgialla or Oriel, that is to say, all the south of Ulster as far 
as Lough Neagh, the Newry River, and Carlingford Lough. 
The ancient Ultonians dispossessed were pushed beyond this 
boundary into the north-east corner of Ireland, consisting of the 
present counties of Down and Antrim. To distinguish the re- 
treating Ultonians from the Ultonians in the more indefinite 
acceptation of the word, the former are called True Ultonians, 
which the victorious Ultonians of Oriel, being Celts, were not. 
Besides Ultonians, they are also called Ulidians, the Old Irish 
name being Ulaid in the nominative case and Ultu in the 
accusative. Now these Ulidians or True Ultonians could not be 
reckoned descendants of Erem, who was the Aryan ancestor, 
nor could they very conveniently be associated with Emer, 
who was wont to be connected with the southern half of 
the island: so they are found treated as the offspring of 
an ancestor called Ir or Er, who is made out to have been 
another son of Mil. The fact, however, is that Ir and 
Emer are forms of one and the same name Iver or Ever, for 
according to the usual rule of Irish phonology, a v flanked by 
vowels disappears wholly, so that Ever becomes in Irish Er, and 
Iver becomes Ier and Iar. But owing to some peculiarity of 
dialect in Munster the v sometimes remains, and is written m or 
b in Old Irish not only in Emer or Eber but also in the genitive 
Duibne of the name of Diarmait O’Duibne’s ancestress: we 
have inscriptional evidence that Duibne was Dovinia, so that had 
Dutbne followed the general rule it ought to show no 6 or any other 
consonant representing the v. Thus it turns out on examination 
that the legend, however manipulated in later times, makes for 
the common descent of the Ivernians of the south-west and the 
Ulidians of the north-east from one and the same son of Mil. 
This is not a mere matter of inference, since Emer is found also 
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called Ier, Er and Ir, as in the pedigree of Conaire Mér, where 
Ter is said to have been one of the Erna: he was in fact the 
eponymus of the Erna, whose name put back into its early form 
would be Ivernii or Evernii. This brings us near to the form 
given in a reference to Ireland in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
as it reads in the oldest manuscript, namely, that which dates 
from the beginning of the eighth century: the words in point 
are in tua Evernili patria; also to the name of Ireland as 
occurring in the Itinerary of Antoninus, written Jverio. It is a 
mention, which has mostly been overlooked, made of an Jnsula 
Clota in Iverione. Now Clota we know from other sources as a 
name of the river Clyde, and the island of that name was 
probably either Arran or Bute in the Firth of the Clyde; and it 
is much after the manner of Ptolemy to treat the islands on the 
west of Britain as belonging to Ireland, which Ptolemy did, for 
example, in the case of the Isle of Man, and even of Anglesey. 
The name Clota becomes in Welsh Clad, which in Welsh literature 
is so treated as to lead one to think that it was a name belonging 
to Celtic mythology. In the first instance, it may be presumed that 
the river and the island were associated with Clota, as a divinity 
to whom they were once considered sacred, or with whom ancient 
paganism had in some way connected them. In the medieval 
Welsh romances called the Mabinogion, a remarkable character 
called Gwawl son of Clad figures as a solar hero: his name 
means light, and he is overcome by being rashly induced to step 
into a little bag in which he suddenly disappears, reminding one 
of the ancient Greek notion of the sun descending in its western 
course into a golden bowl. In Iverio, /verione, it is to be noticed 
that we have probably a Brythonic form of the name rather than 
a Goidelic one, as the latter would have been declined somewhat 
differently, making Iverio, genitive Iverennos, or the like. 
However, we can trace the name into a nearer connection with 
Scotland, namely in the late form Erann, which in Irish litera- 
ture does service as the genitive plural of Erna, when the 
Munster people of that name are spoken of: thus we read of 
their ancient capital as Temair Erand, ‘Tara of the Erna or the 
Ivernians,’ which lay somewhere near Castle Island in Kerry. 
Now this name Erann or Erand appears in the middle of Scotland, 
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however it came there: I allude especially to Sraith Hirend as 
the Goidelic representative of Strathearn, and to such phrases as 
for bruinnibh Eirenn, ‘on the banks of Earn,’ which show that 
the name was that of the river and of the loch, just as it was of a 
river Erne in the north-west of Ireland and of a loch in the 
same neighbourhood; but was it as native in Alban as it 
was in Ireland? that is a question which I would rather 
leave alone for the present. Such Greek forms of the name of 
Ireland as ’Iép»y are as modern in point of phonology as the latest 
Trish forms, and in this respect the Welsh Iwerddon and the 
Latin Iberna or Iuberna, as given in some manuscripts of 
Juvenal, are much more valuable; but all the Latin ones come 
down from a time when Latin 6 might also have the value of v. 
However, a graffito to be seen till lately in the Palace of the 
Caesars in Rome is said to have read Iverna; and the reading 
Juberna* is not the best which the manuscripts of Juvenal and 
Pliny afford, as some of the former give Luuerna, which the editors, 
as might be expected, treat as Juverna, to be further murdered in 
some scholars’ mouths into Jewverna. But the spelling Iuuerna 
represents not Juverna but Ivverna or Jwwerna, which is placed 
beyond doubt by the early spelling found in the oldest Ogam in- 
scriptions of Ireland and Wales. It is needless to say that it can- 
not be a mere accident that this unclassical spelling should have 
found its way into a manuscript of Juvenal. But the Ogmic doub- 
ling of the v, whatever it meant, was optional, so that Iverna must 
also count as a good form, and we have the v duly rendered by 
ov in Ptolemy’s “Iovepya or "Iovépro, ‘the Erna,’ and ‘Ioveprss, the 
name of a town in Ireland. The Latin of Irish authors, with 
the exception of the Evernilis, to which allusion has been made, 
usually gives us the forms with 5: thus the Confession of St. 
Patrick has Yberiones for the people of Ireland, and Yberionacum 
as a form of the adjective, which is now Erionnach in the sense of 
‘ Irliindisch, or belonging to Ireland’ As to the meaning’ and 
etymology of such a name as Iverio, I may mention that I once 
suggested that it stood originally for Piverio, to be explained 





* According to Lewis and Short, this is one of Pomponius Mela’s forms 
of the name, but Frick in his edition, iii, 6, gives only Iwverna. 
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as of the same etymology as the Sanskrit pivan, Greek mw», which 
make in the feminine pivar?, miewpa, ‘fat, or ‘plump’: thus Erinn 
would seem to mean the fat or fertile country, and this sugges- 
tion has found acceptance at the hands of no less distinguished a 
Celtic scholar than the Leipsic professor, Dr. Windisch. The 
Celts are known to drop original p, and my etymology is, so far 
as I know, phonologically admissible, but you must understand 
that this is no proof of its soundness: it only means that no ob- 
jection to it can be raised on the score of the analogy of other 
words: it supplies no direct proof that it is the right account of 
the word. On the whole, I have been myself obliged to give it 
up, for two reasons: there is no proof that the word is of Celtic 
origin, but rather the contrary, as it reminds one of such a 
national name of a non-Aryan people as the Iberi of ancient 
Spain and Gaul; and in the next place there is no certainty that 
we have here to set out from the name of a country rather than 
from that of its people, which makes a considerable difference. 
For though the conjecture, that Iverio or Erinn meant the Fat 
Country, should pass unchallenged, we should have, on the other 
supposition, to regard it as deriving its name from a race which 
was styled, by itself or by its neighbours, the Fat Men. This is 
for various reasons which you can readily supply for your- 
selves, not highly probable ; but it is nevertheless what we should 
have to believe if we regarded Ever, for instance, as etymologi- 
cally prior to Iverio and Erinn. It will be seen later that this 
priority is not improbable; and on the whole I am disposed to 
regard all these names as non-Celtic words, the original meaning 
of which is unknown. 

The first settlements of Ireland figuring in Irish literature are 
those associated with the names of Partholon and Nemed. The 
latter’s name is to be found also in Welsh literature, and it is 
probably Celtic, as the story is both Celtic and Aryan. The 
story of Partholon is a duplicate of it, being, as I am inclined to 
think, roughly speaking, that of Nemed subjected to the 
modifying influences of a native Ivernian medium. This is 
countenanced by the fact that Partholon’s settlement in Ireland 
is placed before that of Nemed, and more especially by the name 
Partholon itself being utterly obscure in point of meaning and. 
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characterized by an initial p, which makes it impossible to regard 
it as originally Goidelic. Moreover Partholon is made the 
descendant of an ancestor called Sri, son of Esra, and the 
former of these names is attested by a genitive Srusa in an Ogam 
inscription in the west of Kerry. Everything in fact goes to 
* shew that the name of Partholon comes from the Ivernians. But, 
modified slightly, the name is well-known to you in this country 
as that of the Clan Pharlane, or Macfarlanes. The clan belongs, 
I learn, to the Highland district of the earldom of Lennox, and it 
is supposed to be so called from a certain Parlan, whose name 
is explained as another form of Bartholomew. The manuscripts 
of Nennius give the name of the Irish Partholon as Partholomeus 
and Bartholomezus it is true, but that is probably an instance of 
a superficial process of translating proper names, of which you in 
Scotland are not quite without instances: whence come your 
Hectors? have they nothing to do with the common Goidelic 
name Eochaidh? and has not the name Dermot, through the 
medium of the form Diarmait and a palatal pronunciation of the 
dentals, been known to be properly Anglicized as Jeremy, 
to the delight, no doubt, of the dreamers engaged in the 
task of finding the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel? Against the 
charter evidence, said to prove the descent of the Clan Pharlane 
from Parlan, grandson of Gilchrist, son of Alain, Earl of Lennox, 
I have nothing to say; but it does not help us to account satis- 
factorily for the introduction ‘of the ancient name Parlan, and 
the conjecture I would offer is, that Parlan or Partholon had 
figured from time immemorial in the family legend of the Gaelic 
Earls of Lennox asa great ancestor, and possibly as a divine 
personage. The eventual appropriation of the name of the 
divine ancestor by individuals claiming descent from him has its 
parallel in the fate of many names of gods. In fact, the descent 
of the names of divinities to human. namesakes is not very 
different i its nature from the descent of royal names from the 
throne to the gutter, as illustrated by the rising crop of little 
Victorias now said to adorn the slums of London. 

The legendary account of the Milesian conquest of Ireland 
tells us that the island was at the time of that event under the 
sway of three princes, whose wives left their names to the 
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country, whence it may be inferred that the latter were goddesses 
associated with Ireland, or, perhaps, personifications of the Island 
or of certain parts of it. One of the three husbands is associated 
with Usnech in Meath, and is called Mac Greine or Son of the 
. Sun, and the name of his wife was Eire or Erinn, which is still the 
name of the country. That she was supposed to have a personal 
existence some time or other, is proved by the Welsh equivalent 
Iwerydd occurring both as the name of a woman and previously as 
that of a goddess, the mother of Bran, and infereutially wife of 
Llyr, god of the sea. Another of the three Irish princes of the 
legend was Mac Cuill, whose name is of uncertain interpretation, 
and whose wife was called Banba, associated with Slieve Mish 
in Kerry ; but Banba is one of the poetic names for Ireland, and 
what is more curious still is, that it is the ordinary name for a 
part of Alban, namely Banff in the heart of the Pictish country 
of antiquity, not to mention a well-known Bamff* in Perthshire. 
The remaining Irish prince in point was called Mac Cecht which 
has usually been supposed to mean the Son of the Plough, and is 
found associated with a spot in Tipperary ; his lady’s name was 
Fodla, which is also a poetic name for Ireland; nor is that all, for 
we find it likewise in Pictish Alban, namely in the name of 
Athole, which in Goidelic was written Ath Fodla, supposed to be 
correctly rendered into English as Fodla’s Ford. Whether that 
be so or not, the mythographers of this country in enumerating 
the sons of the ancestral Cruithne or Pict, call one of them 
Fodla or Fotla, and treat him as giving its name to Athole. 
There was a fourth name of Ireland which the Irish historian 
Keating wished to regard as even older than the foregoing ; it 
was Elga, which he interpreted as meaning noble. Curiously 
enough a nearly allied form of what seems the same name meets 
us in the Pictish part also of Alban, namely in the name Elgin, 
which is spoken of about the end of the 13th century as Castrum 
de Elgyn, and possibly the name of Glenelg in the west involves 
the same vocable. Now the appearance of these names and such 
names as these in the Pictish parts of this island, and in that 





* Sir James Ramsay of Bamff House, in that locality, reminds me of the 
existence likewise of a Bamff Well near Coupar-Angus. 
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portion of Irish mythology which treats of the pra-Celtic story 
of Ireland is very remarkable, and the theory of their having all 
been imported into Britain from the Sister Island is hardly to be 
entertained. 1 am, therefore, inclined to regard the names in 
question as belonging, in virtue of a common speech and a com- 
* mon origin, to the non-Celtic aborigines of both islands. 
Allusion has been made to Fodla as a son of Cruithne the 

eponymous hero of the Picts; but it may be further mentioned 
that Cruithne has in all seven sons ascribed to him to account by 
means of their names for the seven provinces of which the Pictish 
kingdom, north of the Forth, was anciently regarded as consist- 
ing. One list of these provinces is supposed to date from a time 
when the kingdom of the Dalriad Scots was independent of the 
Pictish power, and here the names offer no difficulty; for they 
are (1) Angus and Mearn, that is the counties approximately of 
Forfar and Kincardine, (2) Athole and Gowrie or Perthshire, ex- 
cept most of the portion of that country lying west and south of 
the Tay, (3) Strathearn and Menteith or the south-western por- 
tion of Perthshire, already mentioned ; (4) Fife and Fothreve, or 
the counties of Fife and Kinross; (5) Marr and Buchan, or the 
counties of Banff and Aberdeen; (6) Moray and Ross, or the 
counties of Elgin, Nairn, Inverness, Ross, and Cromarty ; and 
(7) Cathanesia, on both sides of the mountains. Here you see 
the number seven was rather traditional than real, as all the pro- 
vinces are subdivided; but in the case of Cruithne’s sons the 
number meant was undoubtedly seven, and the list may reason- 
ably be supposed earlier than the one I have already given, 
for two out of the seven are subject to some uncertainty as 
to their identity. A quatrain ascribed to"Columba gives the 
names thus :— 

Seven sons there were to Cruithne, 

Seven parts they made of Albany, 

Cait, Ce, Cirig, martial men, 

Fib and Fidach, Fotla, Fortrenn. 
The arrangement is alliterative, as one must see at a glance; and 
of the seven, Cait connects himself with Caithness, Cirig with 
Mag Girginn, that is to say, Mearn, meaning the Plain of Girg 
or Girec, Fib with Fife, Fotla with Ath Fotla or Athole, and 
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Fortrenn with the district of that name, including Strathearn. 
This leaves two to be placed, namely, Ce and Fidach, who 
between them must be supposed to represent the Marr and 
Buchan, and the Moray and Ross of the other scheme ; but which 
did Ce represent and which did Fidach? Possibly one would not 
greatly err in regarding Glen Fiddich in Banff as echoing the 
name of Fidach. In that case one might treat Fidach as the 
representative of the Marr and Buchan of the other list, and it 
would remain simply to connect Ce with the Moray and Ross of 
the same. 

This conjecture derives confirmation from a careful inter- 
pretation of the passage in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, 
where St. Columba is represented sojourning in the island of 
Skye. There he receives a sudden visit from two young men, 
who arrive in a boat, bringing with them their aged father to be 
baptized by the saint, but the latter can only preach to him by 
interpreter, though he is said to have been the chief of the Geona 
Cohors. This remarkable term cannot but suggest the question, 
what cohors can have meant in such a context, for it is not likely 
' to have referred here to a purely military organization, but rather 
to one that was tribal, or, more correctly speaking, both tribal and 
military at the same time. This application of the word cohors is 
probably to be compared with Pausanias using the term 4 Tevowla 
Moipa in speaking of a people of ‘Britain in the early 
days of the Roman occupation. I must explain that 
these Genunians are represented by Pausanias as Roman 
tributaries invaded by the powerful tribe of the Brigantes, 
who thereby bring on themselves an attack at the hands 
of the Romans. The Brigantes occupied the country now 
represented by the North of England and a certain area 
this side of the border, while the Genunians must have been 
neighbours of theirs, who required to be protected against 
them. The nature of the feud between them is unknown, but it 
probably arose in part at least, from a difference of race; for the 
Brigantes were Brythons while the Genunians were very pro- 
bably the non-Brythonic ancestors of the people known some- 
times as the Picts of Galloway, and identical probably with the 
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Niduarian Picts of Bede. These terms cohors and woipa remind 
me of nothing tribal among Brythonic peoples, but it is not hard 
to guess what Goidelic term they were both meant to render: 
unless I am greatly mistaken it was dal, which meant a part, 
portion or division, the etymological equivalent in fact of the 
English dole, German theil. Ddl itself was very possibly but the 
literal rendering of a Pictish or Ivernian word which occupied 
the ground before the triumph of Goidelic among the aboriginal 
race: at any rate it occurs often enough in the tribe-names of 
Ireland, such as the Dal Fiatach, Dal Riada and Dal n-Araide, 
the n of which shows that the noun dal was a neuter. That is to 
say, when pronounced in full, at a time when the language still 
retained its Aryan case-endings, it was dalon or dalin. In Ddl 
n-Araide we have the nasal of the neuter retained after the vowel 
of the ending has been silenced: this remnant of an earlier stage 
is usually detected very plainly when the succeeding word begins, 
as it does here, with a vowel; for before a consonant assimilation 
takes place and Dalin Ceon, which I take to have been the ante- 
cedent of the form of the name rendered Geona Cohors by 
Adamnan, must become Dalic Ceon. Then a further change ~ 
takes place making the cc into g according to the common habit 
of Goidelic speech. Thus when the vowel of the case-ending 
goes out Daléc Ceon- (for Dalén Ceon-) survives as Dal Geon. 
The form Geon, however, has no existence as such except under 
the influence of the neuter dal or words like it, and as soon as it 
assumes an independent place it should also resume the radical 
form Ceon ; but my conjecture is, that this was overlooked in the 
manuscripts of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, and that the 
reading Geone Cohortis, due in them to the influence of some 
such a form as Dal Geon, is less correct than if it had been 
written Ceone Cohortis. This interpretation of the term has the 
advantage of giving a local habitation and a name to a tribe to 
whom it is thus found possible to assign Cruithne’s son Ce as 
their eponymous hero. This people, ignorant of St. Columba’s 
Goidelic speech, dwelt probably on the mainland, somewhere 
opposite Skye as the representatives of the dominant race of 
Picts of which King Brude mac Maelchon was the powerful head 
at the time of St. Columba’s mission. This is favoured by the 
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name of the old chief baptized by Columba, for it was Artbranan, 
which is. presumably the same as the Irish Art-bran, and to be 
compared with that of Art-Corb mentioned in the previous 
lecture: neither name, so far as I know, occurs in the nomen- 
clature of the Brythonic Celts. Lastly, it may be worth while 
mentioning that it is owing perhaps to the prevalence of names 
like Dal Ge or Dél Geon in the Western Highlands that the 
Norsemen gave that part of Scotland the designation: of Dalar, 
which it bears in their literature. 

It is not my intention in this lecture to try to discuss the 
names Scot and Pict; and it is needless to tell you that the 
former is not found confined to Scotland in the modern sense of 
that term: nay, the original Scotland was Ireland or a part of it. 
In Latin authors, Scottus is usually employed as the equivalent 
for the word Goidel, which it is important to bear in mind, 
without in any way attempting to equate these words either 
as to origin or original signification. The similarity of sound 
between Scottus and Scythes or Scytha, ‘a Scythian,’ has led 
the legend-mongers into all kinds of extravagance about the 
eastern origin of the Scotti and their wanderings in quest of 
Erinn. However, one item of some value seems to lie concealed 
beneath their heaps of rubbish, as it implies a native story which 
they did not entirely invent. They make Mil, the ancestor of 
the Milesian conquerors of Erinn, marry a daughter of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt: she is called by them Scotta, whence the 
Scotti are made to derive their national name. The Milesians, 
including among them Scotta, land in the south-west of Ireland, 
and the lady’s death in the story is associated with a spot in 
Kerry between Slieve Mish and the sea. Of course, the mention 
of Scotta, daughter of Pharaoh, required as ‘its complement a 
very detailed account how the Goidels got into Egypt, and how 
they came from there through Spain to Kerry. -That, however, 
need not detain us, and the question for us is rather how the 
legend-mongers came to postulate the existence of Scotta. In 
the first place, it was probably a name which they found already 
in existence, and belonging to the same class as Eire, Banba, 
Fodla and Elga : it was, I take it, countenanced or perhaps even 
suggested by the name of some people in Ireland. As to making 
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Scotta out to be a daughter of Pharaoh, the latter name is 
doubtless based on the superficial resemblance of a native name 
to the biblical Pharao, genitive Pharaonis, as it occurs in the 
Vulgate. Such a native name is by no means hard to find: in . 
fact, the difficulty is rather that more than one such seems to 
satisfy the conditions. Perhaps the most probable is that of a 
certain Fearon, said, according to one legend, to have been one 
of the four sons of Partholon, who divided Erinn between them 
as follows :—Er took the country from Ailech Néit in the north 
as far as Dublin ; Orba the country from Dublin to the island of 
Barrymore, near Cork; Fearon from Barrymore to Clarin 
Bridge in Galway; and Feorgna from there to Ailech Néit in 
the north. So Fearon, whose name is the one here in question, 
has the very district in the south-west with which the legend 
associates the name of Scotta. Another legend makes Ar, Orba, 
Fergna and Feron, sons not of Partholon but of Emer, and all 
connected with Munster. This differs from the other, but that 
matters little; for whether you make Fearon son of Emer or son 
of Partholon, you make him an Ivernian, and one is thereby 
encouraged in supposing the name Scot derived from Ivernian 
origin too. : 

Just as Scottus did duty as the Latin for Goidel or Gael, so 
Pictus or Pict was used in Latin as the equivalent of the name 
Cruithne. Thus the kingdom of the Northern Picts, already 
mentioned as consisting of seven provinces, was termed in Goidelic 
Cruithen-tuath, the community of the Cruithni or Picts, and in 
Latin as Pictavia ‘Pictland.’ Besides this it has usually been 
supposed that there was, as already suggested, a Pictish people on 
the Solway between the Esk and Loch Ryan, but it is not so 
generally known that there were Cruithni or Picts in various 
parts of Ireland, as may be gathered from occasional allusions to 
them in lrish literature. Thus the epic story of the Téin Bé 
Cuailgne speaks of Maive, queen of Connaught, marching to 
devastate the Ultonians and the Cruithni, and in this connection 
it mentions Slieve Gulann, more usually called Slieve Gullin, in 
the present county of Armagh, and alludes to Maive storming 
Dun Severick, in the neighbourhood of the Giant’s Causeway. 
It is implied that one of these localities, possibly both, 
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were in the territory of the Cruithni. In fact this would be the 
country afterwards inhabited by the people driven out of Oriel by 
the Celtic conquests of the Three Collas in 331, the tribes already 
mentioned as the True Ultonians or Ulidians, and called also the 
Clan of Conall Cernach. The territory which they retained east 
of the Newry River and Lough Neagh-kept the name of Ulad 
or Ulidia, while the people themselves of the more. southern 
portion of that district were known specially as Cruithni and Dal 
n-Araide (Latinized Dalaradia), so called from an ancestor, 
Fiacha Araide. Their country may be said to have consisted of 
the County of Down and of Antrim as far as Glenarm. Beyond 
them, and extending as far as the mouth of the Bann, were the 
closely allied people called the Dal Riada. They were probably 
meant to be included among the Cruithni or Picts of the epic 
story of the Tdin, but in historical allusions to them the Dalara- 
dians are usually called Picts, and the Dalriads are called Goidels 
or Scotti. Both peoples, driven to the north-east corner of the 
island, sent forth swarms to Britain; and the outcome, in the 
case, for instance, of the Dalriads, was the Scottic kingdom of 
Argyle. 

What, then, was the distinction between these peoples that 
one tribe should be called Cruithni or Picts, and the other 
Goidels or Scots? It was probably one of language, and possi- 
bly of religion; the Dalriad Scots were Christians, and they 
probably spoke “Goidelic, while the Dalaradian Picts may have 
been still using their native Pictish or Ivernian speech ; and they 
remained Pagans probably later than the Scots. What other 
differences there may have been prominent between them it is 
impossible to say; but all Irish history goes to shew that they 
were closely kindred communities of Cruithni, and I take it that 
the names Cruithni and Scots may have been originally applic- 
able to both alike. Now the term Scot, though probably one of 
the ancient names of the aborigines of Ireland, hardly ever occurs 
in Irish literature; but in its Latin form of Scottus it is used to 
translate Goidel or Gael, and this possibly gives us the kernel of 
the distinction between the Scots of Ireland and the Cruithni or 
Picts of that country: the Scots were Cruithni who had adopted 
the Celtic language of the Aryan conqueror in Ireland, a people 
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in fact that gloried in being Goidels and endeavoured to forget 
their Cruithiiian origin. In other words, they were disposed to 
imitate the Aryan in their speech, in their religion, and in their 
institutions to the extent, for example, of giving up the so-called 
Pictish succession through the mother, though this continued 
late among the Christian Picts of North Britain. To the 
Brythons of antiquity Ireland was a country divided between two 
races, the Goidelic and the Scottic: the Goidel they spoke of by 
that name, as it is still in its Welsh form of Gwyddel, my 
countrymen’s word for an Irishman. They must have also had 
the other word; for it was through the Brythons of South 
Britain that the names of the more remote peoples of these 
islands seem to have reached the writers of antiquity; but while 
the Brython might go on speaking of the non-Aryan native of 
Ireland who paid unwelcome visits to this country as a Scot, that 
Scot by and by learned a Celtic language, and insisted on being 
treated as a Celt, as a Goidel, in fact: that is, I take it, how 
Scottus became the word used to translate Goidel. 

Let me now return for a moment to the Cruithni of Ireland, 
and some of the allusions to them. Among the first may be 
mentioned the Picts opposed to St. David in the south-west 
corner of Wales. Their leader was a certain Boia, whose place 
of abode has a name still extant at St. David’s, namely, Clegyr 
Vwya. He and his people were pagans, and they may naturally 
be supposed to have come from some part of the south of Ireland: 
the name Boia seems to a certainty to connect the man so-called 
or his race with the Boi of the story of Cairbre Musc and his son 
Core in Munster, to whom I have called attention in my Hibbert 
Lectures on Celtic Heathendom. In the next place may be 
mentioned a reference by Adamnan to a priest whom he calls 
Pictus, and whose charge he places somewhere in Leinster: it 
was presumably among men of his own race. But be that as it 
may, we are expressly told that he was Cruithnian or Pictish. 
Nay, there were Picts in Meath as late as the 7th century, for 
Tigernach, the father of Irish chroniclers, gives under the year 
666 the obit of Eochaid Iarlaith, king of the Cruithni of Meath. 
Whether this prince was himself one of the Cruithni, or a Celt 
of the ruling class of the Goidels does not appear, and it is 
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remarkable that while he is called king of the Cruithni of Meath, 
his name, Iarlaith, meant either Ivernian prince or else prince 
of Ivernians. That can hardly be a mere accident, and one is 
tempted to draw the conclusion that the title ‘king of the 
Cruithni of Meath’ was only introduced as a sort of explanation 
of the designation Iarlaith,* whence it would follow that the Jar 
of the compound Iarlaith functioned here at one time as a 
synonym of Cruithni, and the antecedent of the Ever already 
mentioned. Such allusions as these, which careful reading would 
doubtless enable one largely to increase in number, go to shew 
that even in the most Celtic portions of Ireland the ancient 
inhabitants formed little islands, distinguished by the use of their 
ancestral speech and inherited paganism, while Celtic influence 
and Celtic culture had effaced them in the surrounding districts. ° 
It is natural, however, to suppose that the last thing to distin- 
guish the Cruithni from those around them may have been a 
servile tenure of the soil to which they were attached. 

In Connaught and Munster one should perhaps consider Celtic 
influence as having been comparatively late in leavening the 
Ivernian mass; and here the story of one of the colonizations of 
Ireland is worth mentioning: it is given in the Life of St. Cadroe, 
supposed to have heen written in the tenth century. The immi- 
grants arrive from the direction of Spain, as usual, and land 
somewhere in the west of Ireland : they take possession of Cloyne 
on the river Shannon, and find the country inhabited by the race 
of the Picts: gentem Pictaneorum reperiunt. Here may also be 
mentioned a tract on the servile tribes of Erinn in the fifteenth 
century Irish codex, known as the Book of Ballymote: besides 
assigning to the Picts a part of Ulad and a locality which has 
not yet been identified, it places some of them in the north and 
some in the south of what is now the county of Roscommon. It 
also describes the more northernly Picts as extending from the 
Shannon to Lough Foyle, and from the neighbourhood of 
Donegal to the river Bann. 





* The Angles ruling over the Picts of Galloway seem to have given their 
sons names exactly parallel ; witness Pect-helm, the name of the bishop of 
Whithern and Bede’s friend. 
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The name Pict appears to have been native in Scotland, and its 
treatment as synonymous with Cruithne has already been pointed 
out, while the inclusion of the Cruithni of Ireland in this synonym- 
ity is an important fact proving, that the peoples so designated 
were formerly held to be identical in habits and language to a 
greater or less extent, whether they were found in Britain or in 
Ireland. This is on the whole countenanced by Gildas in what 
he has chosen to tell us in his usual fashion of straining after 
effect. He speaks of Picts and Scots as differing from one another 
only in part, moribus ex parte dissidentes, while they agreed in 
several points which he has been pleased in his own way to men- 
tion, namely, the same avidity to shed blood, the same hairyness 
of face, the same truculence of countenance, and the same shame- 
less habit of wearing no breeches. This is the evidence of a 
Brython full of the sincerest hatred for both Pict and Scot. 
Happily such bitterness of race in this island has long since died 
out. I need look for no remoter proof or pleasanter to me than 
the fact of my standing before you, and the indulgence with 


which I have thus far been heard by this intelligent audience, 
consisting, as it does, of the descendants not only of Brythons, 
but of Picts and Scots, of Norsemen and Angles alike. 


JOHN Ruys. 








Art. IV.—THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


HILOSOPHERS have concerned themselves much with 
attempts to define Death, but as they have not been able 

to agree first how to define Life, it is not surprising that they 
have not been very successful in defining its negative. Men, 
for the most part, are interested more in finding practical an- 
swers to the question: ‘Is life worth living?’ than in pursuing 
scientific analyses of the nature of life itself. There is a much 
more general disposition to speculate on the nature of death. 
Life we know in some sort, but death is an absolutely unknown 
quantity. That which is mysterious is always more interest- 
ing than that which is patent even if uncomprehended. Life 
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is familiar, but death must always remain a mystery and an 
unsolved problem to the living being. When Faber wrote: 
‘Death is an unsurveyed land, an unarranged science,’ he 
expressed what still remains the sum of our conceptions. It is 
true that Mr. Herbert Spencer has attempted a more scientific 
formula. He tell us that life is‘The definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in 
correspondence with external co-existences and sequences, — 
which, if not very intelligible to the non-scientific mind, has 
led to much heated disputation in philosophic circles. The 
best that can be said for this definition i is that it is at least as 
near the mark as any other. 

But does it bring us any nearer to a knowledge of what 
Death is to be told that it is simply a want of that ‘ correspon- 
dence’ of relations which is defined as Life? Does Mr. Herbert 
Spencer help us any further? He says :— 


‘Death by natural decay occurs because in old age the relations between 
assimilation, oxidation, and genesis of force going on in the organism, 
gradually fall out with the relations between oxygen and food, and absorp- 
tion of heat by the environment. Death from disease arises either when 
the organism is congenitally defective in its power to balance the ordinary 
external actions by the ordinary internal actions, or where there has taken 
place some unusual external action to which there was no answering inter- 
nal action. Death by accident implies some neighbouring mechanical 
changes of which the causes are either unnoticed from inattention, or are 
so intricate that their results cannot be foreseen, and consequently certain 
relations in the organism are not adjusted to the relations in the environ- 
ment.’ 


This defines, in a more or less satisfactory manner, the differ- 
ences between the three modes of death, without at all fixing 
a distinct conception of death itself. The mystery of Not- 
being still remains greater than the mystery of Being. 

When Socrates suggested that Pleasure is a state of Not- 
pain, the mind can more readily grasp the significance than in 
a thesis which declares that Death is Not-life. But Socrates, 
as we know, argued that while life is contrary to death, death 
is produced from life and life from death. He also forced the 
long-suffering Simmias to admit that if death is anything, it is 
nothing else than the separation of the soul from the body. 
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‘Is not this to die,’ he asked; ‘for the body to be apart by 
itself separated from the soul, and for the soul to subsist apart 
by itself separated from the body?’ Philosophy he affirmed 
to be in itself nothing else than a preparation for, and medita- 
tion on, death—asserting that death and philosophy have this in 
common, that while death separates the soul from the body, 
philosophy draws off the mind from bodily things to the con- 
templation of abstract truths. Therefore, a man who fears death 
can neither be a philosopher nor a true lover of wisdom. 

This is all very fine, but somehow the philosophic admiration 
ot death seems to suggest the face of Mr. Mould, the under- 
taker, in whose courtenance a queer attempt at melancholy 
was at odds with a smirk of satisfaction. 

What is death, says Seneca, but a ceasing to be what we 
were before? And where all life dies, says Milton, death lives. 
Which may all be accepted without in the least enlightening 
us about ‘the strange mysterious power, seen every day, yet 
never understood but by the uncommunicative dead.’ Hum- 
boldt owned that he had never known the feeling of an 
anxious longing for death, yet held that death is not a break 
in existence—it is but an intermediate circumstance, a transi- 
tion from one form of our finite existence to another. Job did 
not feel this when he spoke of ‘a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, and of the shadow of death, without any order and 
where light is as darkness.’ But it is difficult to think other- 
wise in regarding the form of a dead child, where is, as Leigh 
Hunt says, death in its sublimest and purest image. ‘The 
. sense of death is most in apprehension,’ and the apprehension 
is more general than Southey would have it, for he declared as 
the result of his observation that the fear of death is not 
common. Where it exists, he said, it proceeds rather from a 
diseased and enfeebled mind, than from eny principle in our 
nature. But he is surely wrong, for it is an ineradicable 
principle in our nature to fear the unknown, even while we 
strive with it. Even the Christian’s most ardent desire to 
depart and be with Christ, cannot wholly obliterate the feeling 
of dread of the dark passage which has to be traversed before 
is reached the commingling of time with eternity. The 
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Russian exile shudders as he crosses the river Irtish by ‘the 
Ferry of Death, because he knows it will divide him for ever 
from what he has known, while beyond it lies the awful mys- 
tery of Siberia. 

Siebenkis, in his fantastic philosophic fashion, contended that 
both men and watches stop while they are being wound up 
for a new and larger day. The dark intervals of sleep and 
death, he believed, act as the preservatives against the light of 
an idea, which would otherwise grow too strong, and against 
the burning of never-cooled desires, and the mingling and 
commingling of thoughts, just as planetary systems are kept 
asunder by wide wastes. ‘ The eternal day, which would else 
blind our spirits, is divided into diurnal periods by midsummer 
nights, which at one time we call sleep—at another, death.’ 

Can it be true that, as Richter says, we shudder at death on 
account of the dead? If so, then no wonder the fear is so 
general for :— 


* All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.’ 
*, . . Take the wings 
Of morning and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings,—yet the dead are there : 
And millions in these solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep : the dead reign there alone.’ * 


There is a wide range from such nameless graves to the 
storied urn and animated bust of other sepultures, but all are 
over-against Richter’s ‘ hanging Eden-garden of the next life.’ 
Even as the character of a city is written in its stones, so is the 
history of a people recorded in its tombs. 

Man, says Sir Thomas Browne, is ‘a noble animal, splendid 
in ashes and pompous in the grave.’ But.may it not be that 
the pomp and circumstance with which we consign the bones 





* Bryant. 
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of our friend to their last resting-place, are not merely a tribute 
of respect to the departed, but in some sort a mute expression 
of our respectful awe of the unknown—an unconscious act of 
worship of death ? 

If Caesar were chiefly anxious how he might die most 
decently, then, as Charles Lamb remarks, every burial society 
may be corfsidered as a club of Cesars. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that Caesar was concerned about the manner of 
dying, while burial societies are concerned about the manner 
of disposal of the dead. In the one case the feeling was 
personal ; in the other it isimpersonal. To use the terminology 
of the day, the one view of death was subjective, the other is 
objective. 

The objective aspect is observable in the mortuary customs 
of different ages and peoples. We shall find some interest in 
following a few of them, as we now propose to do, although 
in a necessarily brief and somewhat haphazard manner. 
Enough, however, to show how, as Sir Thomas Browne says, 
‘ Men have been most phantastical in singular contrivances of 
their corporeal dissolution.’ 

‘When the funerall pyre was out, and the last valediction 
over, says the author of Hydriotaphia, addressing My worthy 
and honoured friend Thomas de Gros of Crostwick, Esquire— 
‘men took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little 
expecting the curiosity of future ages should comment upon 
their ashes.’ That is to say, they were not making deliberate 
records for the benefit of posterity—‘ having no old experience 
of duration of their reliques, they held no opinion of such after 
consideration, —they were simply paying homage to death. 
And yet, in doing so, they have afforded a practical illustra- 
tion of the Socratic doctrine that Life springs from Death, 
because the resting-places of the long-past dead have served to 
link the old world with the living present. Our lives are 
composed of the fused fragments of the past :—‘ A compleat 
piece of vertu must be made up from the centos of all the 
ages, as all the beauties of Greece could make but one hand- 
some Venus.’ As the cave-dwellers of the pre-historic world 
have transmitted to mythology the monsters of departed exons, 
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so the tombs of Egypt and the urns of Greece retain for us 
the light of vanished days. 

‘Nature has furnished one part of the earth, and man 
another, says again the author of ‘Hydriotaphia.’ ‘The 
treasures of time lie high, in Urnes, Coynes, and Monuments, 
scarce below the roots of some vegitables. Time hath endlesse 
rarities and showes of all varieties, which reveals old things in 
heaven, makes new discoveries in earth, and even earth itself 
a discovery. That great antiquity, America, lay buried for a 
thousand years: and a large part of the earth is still (buried) 
in the Urne unto us.’ 

Of the two methods of disposing of the itiine inhumation 
and by cremation—Sir Thomas Browne held the former to be 
of older date. This he thought to be established by the 
example of Abraham and the Patriarchs—an example, however, 
which cannot be held sufficient proof in the light of modern 
knowledge. The practice of burning, he does not trace further 
back than the Homeric heroes. But Cornelius Sylla was not 
the first whose body was burned in Rome. 

If Sun and Fire-worship be the earliest forms of religion in 
the world, it is reasonable to infer that cremation is older than 
inhumation. And yet the Chaldeans, who were fire-worshippers, 
regarded the burning of a human body as a pollution of their 
Deity; and the ancient Parsees, (as do their modern re- 
presentatives) exposed their dead to the attacks of beasts 
of prey, caring not about the flesh, and confident in the inde- 
structibility of the bones. It is curious, however, that the 
ancient German races did not regard it as a pollution of the 
Earth-deity to bury their dead. The Scythians, again, declined 
both fire and earth, and made their graves in the air, hanging 
the bodies on trees; while the Ichthyophagi of Egypt sought 
theirs in the sea. These last, it will be observed, thought to 
avoid corruption in the very manner which the Homeric heroes 
dreaded most—by the extinction of the fire of the soul in water. 
The old Balearians, according to Diodorus Siculus, adopted a 
curious compromise. They affected urn-burial without burning 
—crushing the flesh and bones into urns, upon which they 
heaped wood without fire. And that the Jews were not 
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unacquainted with cremation is certain, for the men of Jabesh 
burnt the bodies of Saul and his sons. 

The Massagetz, who, according to Herodotus, inhabited the 
country to the east of the Caspian, had a cheerful habit of 
boiling their aged and infirm relatives, and of feasting on their 
bodies, ‘esteeming universally this mode of death the happiest.’ 
Those who died from disease, however, were not eaten, but were 
buried in the earth as altogether unfortunate subjects, to be 
forgotten quickly as unworthy members of the family. Yet, 
as the Massagetee were Sun-worshippers, we may imagine 
something of the religious element in the boiling process. 

Herodotus says that the custom of burning the dead did 
not prevail in either Persia or Egypt—the Persians thinking it 
profane to feed a divinity with human carcases (although, with 
all respect to the historian, they never regarded fire as other 
thon an emblem of the divinity), and the Egyptians re- 
garding fire as. a voracious animal which devours what 
it seizes and expires with what it consumes. In Greece, 
according to Xenophon, interment was common; but in 
Greece, according to Homer, burning was also in use before 
the Trojan War. There would thus appear to have been 
two contemporaneous methods of disposing of the dead in 
Greece, as there were also in Rome after Sylla, but this does 
not determine which was the older practice. 

The Ethiopians, again, according to the Father of History, 
seem to have pickled their dead. They exhausted all moisture 
from the body, covered it with coloured plaster, and enclosed 
it in a ‘hollow pillar of crystal, which is dug in great abund- 
ance’—1.¢., -ock-salt. In this position, we are told, the deceased 
is very conspicuous through the crystal, ‘has no disagreeable 
smell, nor anything else that is offensive.’ 

The Libyan Nomades, Herodotus further tells us, had the 
same burial customs as the Greeks, except the Nasamones, who 
buried their dead in a sitting attitude, and were particularly 
careful not to let any one expire in a reclining posture. Do 
we not find mention in the Ossianic poems of a similar practice 
in the land of Fingal? ‘A cloud hovers over Cona: its blue 
curling sides are high. The winds are beneath it with their 
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wings; within it is the dwelling of Fingal. There the hero 
sits in darkness: his airy spear is in his hand.’ 

The general manner of burial among the ancient Gaels, 
however, according to Macpherson, was this: They opened a 
grave six or eight feet deep, the bottom was lined with fine 
clay, and on this they laid the body, and if a warrior, his 
sword and ‘the heads of twelve arrows by his side. Above 
this they placed another layer of clay, in which was put the 
horn of a deer, the symbol of hunting. Then the whole was 
covered with a fine mold, and four stones placed on end to 
mark the extent of the grave. Reference to the ‘ fourstones’ 
is frequent in the Ossianic poems. 

Two modes of disposing of the dead were, oonesiling to Mr. 
du Chaillu,* prevalent among the early Scandinavians,— 
burning and burial. The belief of the Vikings was that the 
dead burned on the pyre would go to Valhalla with all the 
weapons and wealth burned with them. The favourite «1imals 
of the deceased were often added, and sometimes some of his 
thralls were killed and burned on the pyre along with him. 
In the Prologue of the Heimskringla Saga will be found support 
of our contention that cremation is an older practice than in- 
humation. For thus runs the Saga :— 


‘The first age is called the age of burning: then all dead men were 
burned and bautastones raised after them. But after Frey had been 
mound-laid at Uppsalir, many chiefs raised mounds as well as bautastones 
to the memory of their kinsman. Afterwards King Dan the Proud had his 
own mound made, and bade that he and also his horse with the saddle on, 
and much property, should be carried to it when dead, in king’s state and 
in war-dress. Many of his kinsman did the same afterwards, and the 
mound-age began in Denmark. But the burning-age lasted a long time 
after that, with the Northmen and the Swedes.’ 


Grand and solemn was the pageant that attended the placing 
of the body of a great Viking on the funeral pile, when his 
relations and companions-in-arms took leave of him as he 
entered on the voyage to Valhalla. For a voyage it once 
literally was, as we read in the story of the death of Baldar 





* The Viking Age. By P. B. du Chaillu. 
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the Beautiful, and in other Sagas. Archeology, Mr. Du 
Chaillu shows, as others also have shown, has proved the truth- 
fulness of the Sagas, and has demonstrated that the burial of 
warriors in ships was common enough among the Norsemen. 
Sometimes the dead warrior was not burned, but launched 
adrift in his galley ; at other times the funeral pyre was lighted 
and the ship sailed away to Valhalla with her ghastly freight 
in a lurid blaze. 

As an example of the latter may be quoted the following 
from the Ynglinga Saga, translated by Du Chaillu :— 


‘A great battle ensued: King Haki rushed forward with such valour 
that he slew all that were near him, he finally killed Eirik, and cut down 
the standard-bearers of the brothers, whereupon Jorund flew to his ship 
with his men. Haki received such wounds that he saw his days would not 
be long. He then had a skeid which he owned loaded with dead men and 
weapons, he had it launched on the sea, and the rudder adjusted, and the 
sea-sail hoisted. He had tarred wood kindled and a pyre made on the ship ; 
the wind blew towards the sea. Haki was almost dead when he was laid 
on the pyre ; then the burning ship sailed out to sea.’ 


Highly dramatic and strikingly picturesque was this method 
of those whom Mr. Du Chaillu would have us venerate as our own 
ancestors. But they had another method,—one of burial in 
ships without either launching or burning. A typical instance 
occurs in the Saga of Hakon the Good :— 

‘King Hakon then took the ships belonging to Eirik’s sons which lay on 
the dry beach, and had them dragged ashore. He placed Eyil Ullserk, 
together with all who had fallen on his side, in a ship which was covered 
with earth and stones. He also had dragged ashore several more ships, 
and into these were laid the dead. The mounds are still to be seen south 
of Freedarberg ; high bautastones stand at the mound of Egil Ullserk.’ 


This method of entombing in stranded ships seems to have 
been peculiar to the Vikings, and it must be admitted that 
there was a certain amount of appropriateness in this practice 
of a seafaring race. That these ship-graves were not poetic 
inventions of the Saga-men has been proved by repeated dis- 
coveries of death-ships,—notably that of Gékstad. Mr. Du 
Chaillu has visited and described this relic. 


‘ Very few things in the North,’ he says, ‘have impressed me more than 
the sight of this weird mausoleum, the last resting-place of a warrior, and 
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as I gazed on its dark timber I could almost imagine that I could still see 
the gory traces of the struggle, and the closing scene of burial, when he 
was put in the mortuary chambers that had been made for him on board 
the craft he had commanded. The warrior had been buried acccrding to 
his position in life: remains of at least twelve skeletons of horses were 
found in different parts of the mound on each side of the ship ; there were 
also remains of skeletons of several dogs. The bones and feathers of a 
peacock were inside the ship, the prow of which looked towards the sea as 
if ready for a voyage.’ 


In mound-burial, the Scandinavians seem to have placed the 
dead in a sitting attitude,—often, indeed, in chairs—like the 
Nasamones and the Fingalian Celts. Yet another custom was 
to bury carriages and horses along with a chief, so that he 
might make a proper entry into Valhalla, 

The custom of burying alive was, on the authority of Hero- 
dotus, common in ancient Persia. He mentions the instance 
of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, who, when she was getting 
very old, commanded fourteen children of illustrious birth to 
be buried alive in honour of the deity who lives under the 
earth. In some of the Pacific islands to this day, the living 
are often buried, and Dr. Turner narrates several instances. 
Sometimes it is an infant and sometimes an aged person, but, 
in the latter case, only on the petition of the subject, who is 
given a liberal supply of pigs to maintain him on the road 
to Hades. Delirious and diseased persons are also buried 
alive in the Pacific islands as a sanitary precaution. It is 
interesting to note that liviag persons are always interred in a 
sitting posture. 

Of certain inhabitants of Thrace,—‘next to India of all 
nations the most considerable, —the ancient Trausi had a curious 
habit of lamenting on the birth of.a child, and rejoicing, ‘ with 
clamorous joy, on the death of a friend, for the dead being 
delivered from his miseries is, they said, supremely happy. 
Other Thracians, however, celebrated a. déath with both 
lamentations and rejoicings, and ‘the body is finally either 
buried or burned.” They erected mounds over the remains, 
and then’ celebrated games of various kinds. Now, funeral 
games existed in Greece before the time of Theseus, and it is 
possible that all the famous games of the Grecians were 
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originally funeral rites. The Lacedemonians were profuse in 
lamentations over the dead; and when the deceased happened 
to be of exalted rank, sent all their slaves and hired people to 
increase the chorus of sorrow. A survival of these customs 
may be found in the Irish wake and the Highland coronach. 
Whether the Lacedemonians danced at their funeral cere- 
monies is uncertain, but dancing was of old sometimes 
used as a testimony of sorrow, and the ‘death-dance’ is 
probably even now practised by some of the Indian tribes. 
Festivities on the occasion of death, however, are common in 
many countries. Such as were held in Egypt over the death 
of the daughter of the Khedive in 1875, would have been 
sufficient, in the island of Nanumea in the Pacific, to have 
passed the soul of the deceased at once into Paradise. For 
there, as Dr. Turner tells, the future state of bliss or misery is 
determined by the grandeur or the stinginess of the funeral- 
feast provided by the survivors. 

Prior to the Christianizing of Fiji—which is quite recent— 
it was customary both to fast and to feast in honour of the 
dead. In the case of a chief, the ceremonies were prolonged 
for twenty days, during which the young men would dance, 
shout, practice a variety of games, and make a general uproar. 
It was quite the thing in Fiji when a chief died, after his body 
had been washed, oiled, and decorated, to strangle his wives, 
attendants, and a few of his friends, so that they might keep 
him company in the other world. When ‘the father of the late 
King Thakombau died, five of his wives were strangled, in 
spite of the efforts of the captain of a British warship, who 
lingered about on purpose to prevent the anticipated sacrifice. 
And Mr. Williams, the missionary, was himself witness of 
similar rites, of which he has given a graphic narrative. To- 
day, the Fijians combine the burial-rites of Christianity with 
the Kava-feasting of the past. 

Apropos of dancing and death, one recalls the rebuke which 
Patrick Walker, in his ‘ Vindication,’ says John Knox addressed 
to the ‘ Queen’s maides’ when he came upon them dancing in 
an outer court as he left the Queen :—‘ O brave ladies, a brave 
world if it would last and heaven could be hindered; but fy 
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upon the knave Death, that will seize upon these bodies of 
yours,—and where will your fiddling and flinging be then?’ 

The natives of the Marquesas Archipelago have a custom of 
their own. When a chief, dies a head must be found as a rest- 
ing place for his feet in the lower world, and so the mourners 
go off in search of some lonely straggler to decapitate. In the 
Sandwich Islands it used to be the custom to bury the dead in 
feather-cloaks—a practice which the skeletons found in the 
caverns of Kentucky and Tennessee show to have once 
obtained also on the American Continent. 

In the New Hebrides they bury their dead, but before the 

grave is covered up a pig is led to the place, its head chopped 
" off and thrown in. Beside the body are buried the cups, 
pillows, and other paraphernalia of the deceased—a very 
common practice with savage races—but what is particularly 
noticeable is that a fire is kindled on the top of the grave. 
This is done ‘to enable the departed to rise to the sun,’ and if 
it were not done the soul, it is supposed, would go to the dark 
lower regions. In Samoa * the body is oiled with scented oil 
and partially embalmed before being buried with great cere- 
mony and many lamentations. In the case of the death of a 
chief, all the tribe gather for the funeral, and a great exchange of 
presents takes place.. Here, also, fires are lighted, not on, butnear 
the graves, and are kept burning night and day, sometimes for 
ten days after the funeral. This, the Samoans say, is done in 
honour of the departed, but no doubt the practice had its 
origin in the same belief as we find in the New Hebrides. Then 
the Samoans are said to be as greatly concerned about the 
unburied dead as the Romans were at the thought of an 
unburied friend wandering disconsolate on the banks of Styx. 
In Niue, or Savage Island, ancestor-worship prevails, and 
there, while the dead are sometimes buried in family caverns, 
they are often set adrift at sea in a canoe—a method of dis- 
posal that recalls that of the ancient Icthyophagi already 
mentioned, and the more recent Scandinavians. 

But the most remarkable funeral ceremony probably in the 
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world was to be found in Tonga. On the death of a chiet his wife 
was immediately strangled, and the dayafter,every man, woman, 
and child in the whole group of islands had their heads shaved. 
For a man of rank the period of mourning would last four 
months, while everything belonging to the deceased would be 
tabu for ten months. On the day of burial the people, all bear- 
ing torches, sat round the grave, while conch-shells were 
blown. Then in succession all would ascend the grave-mound, 
blow out their torches and lay them on the ground. But at 
night, when quite dark, occurred the most extraordinary part 
of the performance, which we will give in the words of our 
authority * :—‘ While this was going on (singing, conch-blow- 
ing, etc.), about sixty men would assemble near the grave for * 
the performance of a ceremony which, I suppose, has no 
parallel in the burial rites of the world. It being perfectly 
dark, the men would approach the mound and pay their devo- 
tions to the goddess Cloacina, after which they retired to their 
homes. At daybreak next morning all the women of the first 
rank, the wives and daughters of the greatest chiefs, would 
assemble, and with expressions of the most profound humility, 
would make the place perfectly clean, and this extraordinary 
ceremony was repeated for fourteen nights, as was that of the 
burning torches.’ 

To turn to another part of the world, Mr. H. O. Forbes, in 
his account of his wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, tells 
us that in Timor-Laut, the dead are placed on platforms of 
piles erected on the sea-shore at low-water mark. Supplies of 
palm-wine and sweet-potatoes are hung over the body of the 
dead man for his use. The survivors then bathe and feast. 
When the body is quite decomposed, the skull is removed and 
hung up in the house of the relatives to ward off evil spirits. 
In Sumatra, when a man dies, says the same writer, the body 
is brought to the headman of the village, who goes through 
various experiments to prove that life is really extinct. Then 
the juice of a lemon is squeezed over it, it is sprinkled with 
water, wrapped in white cloth and deposited either in a square 
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plot outside the village or in some unremembered spot in the 
wilderness. For thus say these matter-of-fact Passumali 
people of their deceased friends: ‘ Are they not dead? That 
is the end of them, and what is the good of knowing more 
about them ?’ ; 

In the island of Buru, the dead are buried in secluded parts . 
of the forest, and the graves are isoiated, but they are often 
marked with poles, upon which, at certain intervals, the 
relatives hang tobacco and other offerings.* In Timor the 
funeral feasts are so extensive and costly that a dead man has 
often to wait several months before his friends can muster the 
means to properly inter him. Indeed, so serious are the 
demands of custom that the death-feast often reduces a family 
to abject poverty. Pending interment, the remains are slung 
up beneath their tree-huts, and in the case of a poor family,. 
- many specimens of suspended humanity have to dangle for 
years until the feast can be provided. This feast involves the 
slaughter of great numbers of buffaloes, horses, sheep, and 
pigs, whose cheek-bones or horns are thereafter inserted in 
holes in a memorial pole,—the number of bones testifying to 
the importance of the departed. In reading Mr. Forbes’ 
narrative one is irresistibly reminded of the old joke that the 
enjoyment of the good people who frequent ‘tea-fights’ is 
measured by the number of buttons swept up next morning. 
And after all is the Timorese fashion very different from an 
Trishman’s ‘illegant wake ?’ 

In no country of the world is so much homage paid to death 
asin China. There ancestor-worship is a form of religion, and 
burial rites and periodical offerings to the dead furnish a religious 
ritual. A body cannot be buried until the geomancers have 
found a lucky day, and the first three weeks in April are 
specially devoted to the service of the dead—the festival of 
Ching-Ming.+ Among a people so essentially ceremonious as 
the Chinese, the funeral ceremonies are necessarily elaborate. 
They are also costly, for they necessitate the provision of a 
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vast quantity of food for both dead and living, as well as fees 
to the neomancers. The land in China has been described as 
one continuous grave-yard, and Miss Gordon-Cumming says— 

‘No one can be long in China before discovering that ancestral worship 
is the keystone of all existence in the Celestial Empire. It permeates all 
life, affecting even the most trivial details of everyday existence, and is an 
influence tenfold more potent for keeping the people in the bondage of 
gross superstition than all the countless idols of the land, inasmuch as it 
compels every man to be for ever looking backward instead of forward, in 
fear lest he should by any action offend his very exacting ancestral spirits. 
In short, from his birth to his grave, the chief aim and end of every 
Chinaman is this constant propitiation of the dead.’ 

On the accession of a new Emperor, he goes in solemn state 
to the temple of Heaven in Pekin and formally announces to 
his imperial predecessors the new titles and dignities which he 
has assumed. These ancestors are then dutifully invited to 
the banquet of commemoration, where seats are duly reserved -° 
for them. The death-customs of China, however, would need 
a separate article, so numerous and complicated are they. Let 
it just be mentioned that the value of the annual offerings of 
the Chinese to the dead has been estimated at £32,000,000 
sterling! 

That we do not need to go so far as China or Timor for 
examples of extensive outlay in connection with funerals will 
at once occur to any reader familiar with John Maidment’s 
notes on ‘Scottish Elegiac Verses.’ The book, however, is 
rare. Maidment says that ‘the Scots’ had always a violent 
passion for ostentation in these matters, and that, after the 
Restoration, the expenses incurred at marriages, baptisms, and 
funerals had become so burdensome that the Legislature had 
to interfere. An Act was passed in the reign of Charles II, 
restricting the number of persons to be invited to a burial 
according to the rank of the deceased; prohibiting the use of 
banners and mourning cloaks; enacting that the bodies should 
only be buried in ‘plain Scots linen;’ and fixing the price to 
be paid for coffins, which, no matter what the rank of the 
deceased, was not to exceed ‘one hundred merks Scots.’ 
Even this was not enough to check the expenditure, and 
another Act was passed in the reign of William and Mary, to 
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limit, among other items, the price to be paid for winding- 
sheets. The laws proved inoperative, however, and fell into 
disuse ; while display and profuse expenditure—especially in 
liquor—continued. Miss Mure in her ‘ View of the Change of 
Manners in Scotland,’ says that no fewer than 1500 invitations 
were issued to the funeral of her father, and that in her day it 
was the fashion for ladies to follow a corpse in full dress, ‘with 
coloured clothes.’* 

One of the items of expenditure which became fashion- 
able after the Restoration was the payment of rhymsters 
to write Funeral Elegies. Quite a host of poetasters traded 
on this fashion, and the specimens which Mr. Maidment 
collected of their effusions show that the majority would have 
been dear at any price. Neither in veracity nor in literary 
quality do these Scottish elegiac writers seem to have been 
better than he who wrote the famous epitaph of the lady who 
was ‘bland, passionate, and deeply religious; she painted in 
water-colours, and sent several pictures to the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion; she was first cousin to Lady Jones, and of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ An epitaph which is even exceeded by 
an obituary notice of a Miss Wallace. Of this lady it was re- 
corded that ‘Her conduct was beyond all praise. She engaged 
in ornamental working on glass, confided greatly in others, and 
died in squalid penury!’ As for the Funeral Poets, a casual 
perusal of Mr. Maidment’s collection leaves the impression that 
if, as he says, the poetaster was a person as necessary as the 
undertaker, one would rather remain unburied than be so atro- 
ciously sung. 

To resume our survey, however, the author of Primitive 
Culture, Mr. Tylor, says that the Congo negroes abstain for a 
whole year after a death from sweeping the house, lest the 
dust should injure the delicate organism of the ghost ; that the 
Hottentots leave a dead person’s abode at once in case of 
preventing the exit of the spirit: and that in Old Calabar, a 
son allows the house of his dead father to go to decay for two 
years, and then only begins to rebuild it after the spirit has 
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had time to get finallyaway. It would be interesting to trace 
analogous superstitions among civilised peoples, but that would 
open up the wide and fertile field of the folklore of death 
which is beyond our present scope. Let us, however, here 
note a funeral ceremony of which Mr. Joseph Thomson gives 
an account in Through Masai Land. He is referring to the 
Nyassa country :— 


‘I had a very good opportunity afforded me of observing what takes place 
on the death of a child. One morning, near my tent, a small boy died. 
Throughout the day the father and mother kept up a continual wail, now 
rising into howls, anon into sereams. Friends and passers-by added their 
voices to the dirge, and occasionally broke into a dance. In the afternoon 
a grave was dug immediately outside the door, and beneath the eaves of 
the hui. When this was ready the dead child was brought out for the last 
look. Everyone then broke into sobbing howls, as the father suddenly laid 
hold of it with convulsive energy and laid it in the grave, while the mother 
threw herself on the ground and rolled about in the ecstasy of her grief. 
The father, littfe less affected and wailing sadly, was suddenly aroused by 
indignant protests from some of the grey-beards. He had laid the corpse 
in the wrong position! The father declared he had done quite right, and 
a lull in the wailing took place as they yelled and screamed at each other 
excitedly over this point. At last the father was shouted down, and had 
to alter the position, whereupon the wails and howls were resumed. The 
point of dispute was whether the face of the child should be towards the 
house or away from it. This having been put right, a single tree-leaf was 
placed below the lower ear and another over the upper, while a tuft of 
grass was placed in the child’s hand. This finished, a new howl was raised, 
which rose into a storm as the father and mother pushed the soil over the 
little naked body with frantic energy. A final howl being given and a 
dance performed, the party adjourned till the moon rose, and then with 
deep libations of pombé (native beer) they danced and threw their shoulders 
(not their legs) about to allay the grief of the parents and soothe the spirit 
of the buried child. The first person who dies in a new house is buried in- 
side it —the second outside.’ 


Now, here we observe in an African race of our own day the 
lamentations, the dance, and the feast, which we have seen 
elsewhere, but all combined. And wesee more. The tree- 
leaf is very suggestive. As Sir Thomas Browne reminds us, 
bay-leaves were found green in the tomb of St. Humbert after 
an hundred and fifty years. The Thessalians used amaranthus 
to adorn the tomb of Achilles. Electra complained that myrtle 
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was not laid on the grave of Agamemnon. To this day, Mr. 
Thistleton-Dyer says it is customary in some parts of Wales 
for funerals to be preceded by a woman carrying sprigs of bay, 
the leaves of which she sprinkles along the road before the 
corpse; and we know how common is now the beautiful 
custom of placing flowers upon the coffin. Says Sir Thomas 
Browne :— ‘ 

‘ That in strewing their tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks 
amaranthus and myrtle, and the funeral pyre consisted of sweet fuel, 
cypress, firre, larix, yewe, and trees perpetually verdant, lay silent expres- 
sion of their sorrowing hopes. Wherein Christians, who deck their coffins 
with bays, have found a more elegant emblance. For the tree seeming 
dead will restore itself from the root, and its dry leaves resume their 
verdure again ; which, if we mistake not, we have also observed in furze. 
Whether the planting of yewe in churchyards hold not its original from 
ancient Funerall Rites, or 4s an Embleme of Resurrection from its perpetual 
verdure, may also admit conjecture.’ 

And when, as Browne remarks, ‘ Christians dispute how their 
bodies should lye in the grave,’ we do not seem so far away 
from Nyassa after ail ! 

It is very common among savage races to believe that death 
does not occur naturally, but that if a man is not killed by an 
open enemy he is slain by sorcery. We find this to be the 
case in most of the instances cited. Mr. Moncure Conway 
comments on the fact in his book on Demonology, and 
infers from it that the belief in a demon, a devil, or evil spirit 
sprang from this idea. This isa point we shall not discuss 
here, but the association of witchcraft with death is an old and 
familiar one in our own country. Within living memory, 
persons suspected of ‘The Eyil Eye’ have had to suffer for the 
sins of others. 

Whatever we may think of Mr. Conway’s devil theory, 
however, he is probably right in tracing the ‘Dance of 
Death’ masquerades of mediseval Europe to the Hindu myth of 
Kali, who is analagous to the Scandinavian Hel. Of Kali, 
whose practice it was to perform a wild dance of delight over 
the dead, the legend records that she is pleased for a hundred 
years by the déath of a tiger; for a thousand by the death of 
aman; fora hundred thousand years by the blood of three 
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men. Governed by such a law of increasing returns, what 
must be the duration of her ecstasy now? The Thugs, who 
regard Kali as their patroness, claim that she left them one of 
her teeth for a pickaxe, her rib for a knife, the hem of her 
garment for a noose, and wholesale murder for their religion. 
A more attractive figure in Hindu mythology is Yama. He 
was the first man to die, and he became Monarch of the Dead. 
But, according to Max Miiller, healso became invested with meta- 
phors of the sun that had set, and sunset suggests something 
beyond. ‘It is one of the most picturesque facts of mythology,’ 
says Mr. Conway, commenting on this, ‘that after Yama had 
become in India another name for death, the same name 
appeared in Persia, and in the Avesta, as a type at once of the 
Golden-age in the past, and of Paradise in the future.’ 

We extract the history of the world from the pyramids 
of Memphis, the tombs of Thebes, the temples of Greece, 
and the urns and sarcophagi of Etruria. Not a year passes 
but the disentombed dead add a page or two to that 
history. Within recent years, ancient sepulchres have 
been discovered near Rome, which illustrate the times: 
of one of the first twelve Caesars. Just so do we discern 
the life of prehistoric man in the dumb records left 
by the cave-dwellers, and even as the pyramid-builders 
supplied their dead with food for sustenance in the dark 
nether-world, so to-day do the Pacific islander and the African 
savage. And as the Egyptians glorified their dead in engraved 
stones, so do we seek to perpetuate the memory of those who 
have gone from us, in florid inscriptions. To perpetuate? 
‘Our fathers find their graves in our short memories, and 
sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors. Grave- 
stones tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass while 
some trees stand, and old families last not three oaks. To be 
read by bare inscriptions, to hope for eternity by enigmatical 
epithets, or first letters of our names, to be studied by 
antiquaries, who we were, and have new names given us like 
many of the mummies,—are cold consolations unto the 
students of perpetuity, even by everlasting languages.’ 

To perpetuate! The foundations of some of the roads in 
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Paris are made of modern tombstones, and pieces of monu- 
mental erections have been found among the débris of a 
London contractor. Epitaphs, as Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
marks, were never famous for truth, but they never seem more 
deserving of reproach than in our modern displacement of 
tombs, where the stone does lie above and the bones do not lie 
beneath. 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 








Art. V.—THE WICKED CLAN GREGOR. 


HERE are some minor episodes in Scottish history that 
illustrate with singular force the native intensity of character 
and fervour of attachment to traditional systems, which so often 
made the nation’s progress towards the universal reign of law a 
blood-stained path. The case of Clan Gregor is perhaps the 
most typical of these episodes, which marked the transition from 
the old Celtic system of the military organization of the clans 
under the chiefs of their names to the territorial system by 
which the men of the tribes became the men of their feudal 
landlords. But though its tragic and romantic elements have 
been often dealt with, the true story of the doings and sufferings 
of the devoted clan has yet to be dug from the dry-as-dust 
sources of historical narrative in contemporary records, and the 
purpose of this paper is merely to show that the records contain 
materials for such a narrative. 

The materials for the history of the Clan Gregor and the 
genealogies of their principal families are derived chiefly 
from three sources. The fullest of these, and the most authentic, 
is ‘The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland” The 
second is ‘The Black Book of Taymouth’ (Bannatyne Club), in 
which, along with the genealogy of the Campbells of Glenurchy 
compiled after 1598, there is a brief genealogy of the MacGregors, 
and a chronicle written by a curate of Fortingall, who entered 
on his duties there in May 1532, and made his last entry on 
25th April 1579. In its earlier portions this chronicle is nearly 
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the same as that of the Dean of Lismore’s Book, and they both 
agree in the special feature that they are largely occupied with 
incidents and events relating to the history of the MacGregors. 
' This is explained by the fact that the writers of both were 
MacGregors. The Dean of’ Lismore’s Book also, besides the 
well-known collection of Gaelic poems, contains a prose genealogy 
of the MacGregors written by Duncan the Dean’s brother in 
1512, and among the earlier poems there are several in which 
the descent of the MacGregor chiefs from Kenneth MacAlpin 
is celebrated in the high-sounding strains of the Highland 
seannachies. It is a striking picture which is thus given of the 
MacGregor of the first half of the fifteenth century— the 
Saxon’s terror ’—surrounded by his fierce men, whose hosting 
and hunting are varied with the music of the harp and the 
songs of the bards, and with games of skill and chance, while 
their chieftain is represented as dispensing hospitality, and 
bestowing gifts of horses and of gold with more than regal 
munificence. But it i$ quite another picture that is presented 
by the sober light of authentic record. The chronicles before 
mentioned merely relate the obits, and record the burials of the 
chiefs who from 1390, to near the time of the Reformation were 
successively laid in their stone coffins on the north side of the 
high altar of the church of Dysart, now Dalmally, where the 
anchorite St. Conan had of old his desertum or eremitical cell. 
There is no evidence to establish the assertion that the chiefs of 
MacGregor were originally lords of Glenurchy. Even their own 
bards seem to claim for them no higher rank than that of 
Toiseachs. Setting aside the single instance in which the 
chronicler has styled the. first of those whose obits are given, 
as ‘of Glenurchy,’ we find them from 1390 to 1554 as vassals 
of the Earl of Argyle in the twenty merkland of Stronemelochan 
and Glenstrae, and after that, to 1590, as vassals of the 
Campbells of Glenurchy. 

There is no indication of the reason why the members of the 
clan when they first appear in record are found scattered over 
such a wide area.of the Perthshire and Argyleshire Highlands, 
unless it be simply that they had spread themselves over the 
adjacent lands and baronies as best they could, in consequence of 
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their chiefs holding no lands .of the Crown. We find them 
located in Glenugchy and Glenlochy, Strathfillan and Glen- 
dochart, Breaddlbane and Balquhidder, Glenlyon and Rannoch. 
Although by the immemorial custom of the Highlands, to which 
they most tenaciously clung, they owed military service to the 
chief of their own name only, he was not at any time within the 
ken of record in a position either to provide them with homesteads 
or protect them in their possessions. While the lands on which 
they had settled remained in the Crown they might be safe from 
eviction, but when the Crown lands came to be granted out to 
local barons, the grantees naturally desired to settle their new 
estates with their own men, on whom they could depend for 
thankful service and punctual payment of rents. The MacGregors, 
on the other hand, in all such cases immediately found them- 
selves in the position of occupants of the lands of owners to 
whom they were unacceptable as tenants, and who desired nothing 
better than to be rid of them at any price. The inevitable 
consequences followed—eviction, resistance and retaliation. The 
evicted tenants sought shelter among their kinsmen who still 
possessed lands, as sub-tenants or squatters; or they became 
‘broken men.’ and betook themselves to the hills to live on the 
plunder of the lands from which they had been ejected. We 
have incidental notices in the Exchequer Rolls of such 
spoliation and slaughter by the broken men of Clan Gregor so 
early as 1453, and ‘for the stanching of theft and other 
enormities in the Highlands’ an Act was passed in 1488, under 
which, among other Lords and Barons, Duncan Campbell of 
Glenurchy, Neil Stewart of Fothergill, and John Campbell of 
Glenfalloch, were invested with the powers of King’s Lieutenants, 
to pursue and put to death all such offenders throughout the 
MacGregor country. This was the first of a long series of 
similar enactments by which the MacGregors were placed 
entirely at the mercy of their natural enemies, The chief of the 
clan at this time was John Dhu MacPatrik, but the active leader 
of the ‘broken men’ was Duncan Laideus or Laudosach of 
Ardchoille Wester. His exact relationship to the House of 
Glenstrae is not clearly made out, but it was close enough to 
give colour to his claim to the succession upon the death of John 
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Dhu MacPatrik, and, this failing; to entitle him to be nominated 
as tutor during the pupilage of his successful rival’s son and heir. 
His exploits have been rendered famous by the remarkable poem 
entitled ‘The Testament of Duncan Laideus,’ which has been 
printed in ‘The Black Book of Taymouth.’ The events narrated 
in the poem appear to lie with the first fifty years of the 16th 
century, and so far as the narrative can be tested from extraneous 
sources it seems to be fairly correct in sequence and incident. 
It represents the hue and cry raised by the royal proclamation 
driving Duncan and his followers into Lochaber, whence they 
are hunted by the Earl of Argyle to fall into the clutches of 
Glenurchy. It so happens that Glenurchy’s men are mustering 
for the invasion of England by King James IV., and there is no 
time to ‘justify’ the prisoner, who is thrust ‘into ane dungeon 
deep ’"— 


‘ Fast into fetteris fessonit and sair pynit.’ 


At Flodden, Glenurchy and Argyle ‘deit valiantlie together ’ 


and together they were buried at Kilmun. There was one man 
in Scotland to whom the news of the national disaster brought 
more joy than sorrow. Says Duncan Laudosach :— 


* This hard [ all, liand in deep dungeon, 
I thocht me then half out of my presoun.’ 


Persuading his keepers to connive at his escape, he was soon 
again at the head of a band of outlaws, who ‘flew to meet him 
swift as ony swallows.’ Spies were sent out to track them 
through Lochaber, but the untimely death of King James V. 
threw the country again into confusion, and Duncan Laudosach 
took the opportunity to wreak his vengeance on the Clan Lauren 
in Balquhidder, of whom he slew twenty-seven in one day. On 
the death of John Dhu MacPatrik in 1519 (whose only son had 
predeceased him), his second cousin, John MacEwin V’Alaster, 
became the nominal chief of the clan, partly through the 
influence of the Campbells of Glenurchy, with whom he was — 
connected by marriage. His son Alaster, born in 1514, was a 
minor at the time of his father’s death in 1528. He was never 
enfeoffed in Glenstrae, and seems to have made common cause 
with Duncan Laudosach, who was his tutor. Their scene of 
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action shifts to Rannoch, where a colony of MacGregors had 
been long settled, who were now maintaining themselves against 
their feudal overlord, Menzies of Weem, and ‘ withholding his 
lands from him masterfullie. With the assistance of the Earl 
of Athole, Menzies proceeded in 1531 to drive out the hornets, 
and the result is thus recorded in the Chronicle of Fortingall :— 
‘Rannoch wes hareyd the morne eftir Sant Tennennis day in 
hairst be John Erle of Awthoell, and be Clan Donoquhy, and at 
the next Belten (May) eftir that the Brae of Rannoch wes 
hareyd be them, and Alaster Dow Albrych wes heddyt at 
Kenlochrannoch. The Clan Donoquhy (Robertsons) had the 
tables turned upon them in 1545, when Duncan Laudosach and 
Alaster MacGregor of Glenstrae burnt the house of Throchcare 
in Strathbraan, and took the chief of the Robertsons captive. A 
daring attempt by the MacGregors to capture or destroy the 
family of Glenurchy when on a visit to Glenlyon, failed of its 
object, as Duncan’s Testament says— 


* Quhen we trowit best to cum to our desyre, 
The brig brak and we fell in the myre.’ 


By this time the Earl of Argyle was moving to avenge the 
slaughter of the Clan Lauren, and the next we hear of Duncan 
Laudosach is in connection with the deed which brought his 
career to a close. In July, 1550, Alaster Owir, tacksman of 
Wester Morinche, near Killin, signed a bond of manrent to Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy ‘ to be ane faithful servant to him all 
the days of his life, and to ryd and gang on horse and on fut in 
Hieland and Lawland when required, and not to take part with 
MacGregor, his chief, against the said Colin, but to be an evinly 
man for baith the parties,’ and made Sir Colin his heir in case of 
his death without lawful children. .This was the beginning of a 
policy fraught with ruin to the clan, and Duncan Laudosach took 
such measures as seemed to him calculated to deter other 
MacGregors from transferring their obedience from the chief of 
the clan to the feudal overlord. On Sunday, the 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1551, he and his son Gregor came to Morinche, took Alaster 
Owir furth of the house and slew him, and took his purse with 
forty pounds in it, and passed to Killin to the house of John 
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M‘Bain, and ‘ brak in the door and took him furth and strak his 
head from his body.’ On the 11th of March thereafter, Glen- 
urchy takes a bond of manrent from James Stewart, Alexander 
Drummond, and Malcolm Drummond, for all the days of their 
lifetime, and ‘in special with their haill power, with their kin, 
friends, and part-takers,' to pursue to the death Duncan Laudo- 
sach and Gregor his son. Nevertheless, in May, 1552, Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy subscribes a deed by which he receives 
Duncan Laudosach and Gregor his son in his maintenance, ‘ and 
the zeal of luf and gude conscience moving him thereto, has 
forgiven them all maner of actions and faltis provided they fulfil 
their band and manrent made to him in all points.’ It is impossi- 
ble to determine whether this was a masterstroke of the same 
policy by which Glenurchy was now detaching so many members 
of the clan from their allegiance to the chief of their name, or 
whether it was a deliberate device to tempt the two leaders, 
whom he could not capture, to place themselves in his power. 
But the result is not doubtful; for on the 16th of June, the 
Chronicle of Fortingall records the beheading of Duncan 
Laudosach and his two sons, Gregor and Malcolm Roy, by Colin 
Campbell of Glenurchy. : ) 

Two years after the execution of Duncan Laudosach, in 1554, 
Archibald Earl of Argyle sold the superiority of the twenty 
marklands of Glenstrae to Colin Campbell of Glenurchy, and 
granted the ward and marriage of Gregor MacGregor, heir of 
the now deceased Alaster, to Colin Campbell, younger, of Glen- 
urchy. Gregor was married to a daughter of Campbell of 
Glenlyon, but was never invested in Glenstrae. In 1562 we find 
him leading the life of an outlaw, and in the following year he 
appears at the head of a band of 120 broken men ravaging the 
Crown lands; and Glenurcky has a commission to take him and 
a gift of his escheat. In 1563 the curate of Fortingall notes in 
his Chronicle that it had been ‘ane gude symmer and gude hairst, 
pece and rest, except the laird of Glenurchy wroth aganis Clan 
Gregor.’ In July of this year Queen Mary was at Inveraray, and 
after conference with Argyle she issued authority to him and 
Glenurchy for free quarters to their men when out hunting the 
MacGregors. From another missive issued by the Queen at 


u 
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Glentilt in July, we learn that the pursuit of the MacGregors 
had caused many of thei to flee to Ireland, and that ‘ now when 
the nicht grows lang’ they intended to return and harry the 
tenants of the Campbells. But at the same time she reminds 
Glenurchy, who had been placing men of Clanranald on the 
MacGregors’ lands of Rannoch, ‘that it is not right to output 
the MacGregors and input other broken men,’ and commands 
him to cease therefore the work he had begun of rebuilding the 
house of strength in the Isle of Loch Rannoch, as well as the 
inbringing of strangers of other clans. In the same considerate 
spirit she writes from Drymen to Menzies of Weem on behalf of 
a number of the Clan Gregor who had been ejected from his 
lands, bnt were now received to the Queen’s peace—‘ as they 
cannot live without some roumes we pray you to permit them to 
occupy the same lands they had of you before, and mak them 
reasonable takkis thairupon, upon usual terms, as ye will do us 
thankful plesour.” In 1564 the first of the intercommuning 
Acts was passed, imposing heavy penalties on those who gave 
shelter or supplies to the MacGregors, or had any manner of 
dealings with them. It narrates that Gregor MacGregor, alias 
Laird MacGregor, and certain of his kinsmen had been leaders of 
a band of outlaws for two years, and had committed many 
heinous crimes. A great foray by the MacGregors on the lands 
of Menteith followed, and the Earl of Argyle, in virtue of his 
commission as Queen’s Lieutenant, calls out his barons and 
tenants ‘to raise the shout against Clan Gregor and pursue them 
with fire and sword,’ giving full commission to every man within 
his bounds ‘ to tak and apprehend the said Clan Gregor quhair- 
evir they may be gottin, and the takors thereof to have their 
escheats ’—a bribe not easily resisted. 

It was at this time that a tragical affair occurred on Loch Tay 
side, in which a family of Macgregors to whom the literature of 
Scotland owes a deep debt of gratitude were involved, and which 
also led to a romantic incident in the administration of justice at 
Edinburgh. At Tullichmullin in Glenlyon, close tothe Kirk- 
town of Fortingall there lived a family descended from a vicar 
of Fortingall, of which Dougal Maol Mac Ane Raoch, or Dougal 
the Bald (or tonsured) son of John the Grizzled—called shortly 
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Dougal Johnson, was the head. Of his two sons, James and 
Duncan, we know that the former was Vicar of Fortingall and 
Dean of Lismore, to whom we owe the collection of Gaelic 
poetry and the Chronicle that goes by his name, while the latter 
is the Duncan MacCowle Voil or son of Bald Dougal, who is 
author of five of the poems in the Dean’s collection, and of the 
genealogy of the MacGregors. James had two sons, Gregor 
and Dougal, patronymically styled Deneson, as being sons of the 
Dean. Dougal subsequently became Chancellor of Lismore, but 
Gregor, who after his father’s death in 1557 had renounced 
MacGregor his chief and bound himself to Glenurchy, was slain 
on June 11th 1565, as described in the Chronicle of Fortingall— 
‘slain were Gregor son of the Dean of Lismore and Robert 
MacConil V’Gregor on Pentecost Day, after midnight, and the 
house was burned, and they slain by James MacGestalcar, and 
buried in the same grave in the choir of Inchadin,’—the old 
church of Kenmore. An unexampled thing thereupon occurs. 
Queen Mary directs a missive to the Justice Clerk —understanding 
that Patrick Duncanson and other MacGregors (of whom ten are 
named in the document) are under surety, and that Gregor 
Deneson has been murdered by rebels, for pursuit of whom 
‘nane are mair meet than the above-named MacGregors having 
their kinsman slain,’ and that in consequence of their being 
under caution in the books of Court, ‘they dare not put on arms 
and pursue the murderers,’ therefore, the Justice Clerk and 
Clerk of Council are commanded to delete from their books all 
acts by which they are in any wise restricted.’ The result of this 
license is seen from an entry under July 27th 1565 in the 
chronicle of Fortingall—‘ James MacGestalcar killed with his 
accomplices by Gregor MacGregor of Stronemelochan, and his 
followers at Ardowenec.’ In 1569 Gregor MacGregor and 
fifteen of the ClanGregor are forfeited, and their escheats given 
to Alexander Stewart of Pittarg, for the slaughter of two persons 
of the name of Stewart in Balquhidder, and a commission is 
given to Colin Campbell of Glenurchy ‘to justifie Gregor 
MacGregor of Glenstrae.’ On the 7th April 1570, is the brief 
entry in the Chronicle of Fortingall—* Gregor MacGregor of 
Glenstrae heddyt at Balloch’—now Taymouth. But the 
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MacGregors had their revenge. On the 22nd August is another 
entry in the same Chronicle—‘ John MacConil Dow slain besyd 
Glenfalloch, and thirteen men of the Laird of Glenurchy’s men 
slayn that day be the Clan Gregor.’ 

Gregor Roy was succeeded in the chieftainship by his son 
Alaster, who was a mere child at the time of his father’s execu- 
tion. His uncle Ewin was his tutor till 1587. In consequence 
of the disturbed condition of the Highlands, an Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed in 1581, making it lawful for all good 
subjects who had received skaith from broken men either to ap- 
prehend or slay the persons thus offending and arrest their 
goods, or if the actual delinquents could not be laid ‘hold of to 
apprehend and slay the bodies and arrest the goods of any others 
being of the same clan, their servants, dependers, or partakers, 
wheresoever they might find them, aye, and until the chief or 
others of the clan should cause the skaith to be redressed to the 
satisfaction of the sustainers thereof. This iniquitous enactment 
practically outlawed the whole of the Clan Gregor, and drove 
many of the better disposed among them to renounce their chief 
and seek the protection of the Campbells, or other overlords. In 
August, 1586, letters of horning are recorded at Perth at the 
instance of John Drummond of Drummondernoch and others, 
against Alaster MacGregor of Glenstrae, his tutor Ewin, and 
between 70 and 80 MacGregors mentioned by name, on the 
allegation of theft and spulzie of the lands of the complainers. 
Five days afterwards, the MacGregors so charged are denounced 
rebels, and the Earl of Montrose has a gift of their escheats. 
In 1587, another Act of Parliament was passed declaring that 
theft by landed men should be accounted treason, and causing 
the chiefs of clans to be noted in a roll and obliged under pain 
of fire and sword to surrender sufficient hostages from among 
their families and kin, who should be liable to suffer death if 
redress of injuries were not promptly made by those for whom 
they were entered as pledges. The immediate consequence was 
a general effort on the part of all who had members of the Clan 
Gregor on their lands to get rid of them, and during the next 
two years the Sheriff Court Books of Perth show many actions 
of ejectment against the MacGregors. To what straits they 
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were reduced by the operation of these enactments the tenor of a 
tack on the estate of Glenurchy will show. By the terms of this 
tack, which set to two brothers (Campbells)—called patronymically 
Donald and Dougal MacTarlich—two merklands of land in Glen- 
nevern and one merkland in Elir in Lorne, the said Dougal and 
Donald bound themselves ‘ that we, with the haill cumpanie and 
forces that we can mak, sall enter into deidlie feid with the Clan 
Gregor, and sall continue in making of slaughter upon them and 
their adherents, baith privilie and opinlie, and sall be na maner 
of way or persuasion leave the same or cease therfrae, unto the 
time the said Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy find himself be 
our travel and diligence satisfeit with the slauchter we sall do 
and commit upon them and withdraw us thairfra, as also till he 
find a way to mak an agreement and pacification betwixt us and 
the Clan Gregor for the slauchter we sall commit upon them.’ 
To understand this, it is necessary to suppose that the MacTarlichs 
had an old blood feud against the MacGregors, and it is the case 
that in 1563 Colin Campbell of Glenurchy had a gift of the 
escheats of the chief of MacGregor and six of his kinsmen for 
the slaughter of Tarloch Campbell, who may have been the 
father of these two MacTarlichs. Of course, such an agreement 
could not have been made with impunity, but for the sanction of 
the enactments of 1581 and 1587, which made slaughter of this 
kind a legal resource to those who had wrongs still unredressed 
by the MacGregors. 

The resentment of the clan aroused by the hornings and eject- 
ments following on the process against them by Drummond of 
Drummondernoch was speedily manifested in the dreadful outrage 
which so fiercely inflamed the anger of King James VI. against the 
clan, and was the beginning of the most tragical part of their 
history. There are three different accounts of the murder of John 
Drummond of Drummondernoch by the Clan Gregor. The first 
is contained in a bond executed at Balloch (Taymouth) in 
October, 1589, between Lord Drummond, the chief of the name, 
the Earl of Montrose, the Commendator of Inchaffray, and Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, setting forth that ‘ because the 
Clan Gregor in September last slew John Drummond in Glen- 
artney, being under their double assurance (one given on the 
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Monday before the murder), the said John being directit be his 
chief at His Majesty’s command for getting of venison to have 
been sent to Edinburgh to His Majesty’s marriage, the said clan 
cuttit and aftuik his heid, and thereafter conveening the rest of 
the clan and setting doun, the heid before them, thereby caused 
them to authorise the murder,’ therefore the parties to the bond 
agree to pursue the Clan Gregor; Lord Drummond undertaking 
to furnish forty men, the Earl of Montrose thirty, and Sir 
Duncan Campbell sixty. The second account, in the records of 
the Privy Council, gives the MacGregors the opprobrious name of 
‘the wicked Clan Gregor,’ by which they are stigmatised in all 
the public records henceforward. It also supplies such additional 
particulars as that ‘after the murder committit, the authors 
thereof cut off the said umquhile John Drummond's head, and 
carried the same to the Laird of MacGregor, who, and the whole 
surname of MacGregors, purposely convened upon the next 
Sunday at the Kirk of Balquhidder, where they caused the said 
John’s head to be presented to them, and there avowing the 
murder to have been committit by their common counsel and 
determination. laid their hands upon the pow, and in eithnick 
(heathenish) and barbarous manner swore to defend the authors 
of the said murder.’ The third account is in the Register of 
Hornings at Perth, in a horning at the instance of the wife and 
children and remanent kin of John Drummond against Alaster 
MacGregor and upwards of 100 of the clan, mentioned by name, 
charging them with having come ‘to the number of 400 persons, 
and setting upon John Drummond cruellie murdered him, 
cuttit off his heid [this word is scored out and the word “ hand” 
interlined] and carried the same to the Laird MacGregor, quha 
with the haill persons above-written, purposely conveened upon 
the next Sunday at the Kirk of Balquhidder, where they caused 
the said John’s hand be presented to them, and allowed that the 
said murder was done by their common consent and counsel, laid 
their hands upon the same and swore to defend the authors . 
thereof against all that would seek the revenge thereof.’ The 
complexion of this heathenish oath is scarcely altered whether it 
may have been taken upon a dead man’s head or upon his 
dissevered hand, but it is a matter of interest to find the docu- 
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ments at variance as to whether it was the head or the hand of 
the ill-fated forester of Glenartney that was brought to the Kirk 
of Balquhidder for this dreadful rite. The substitution of the 
hand for the head would effectually dispose of the still more 
ghastly legend of the bread and cheese incident, and the 
melancholy fate of the lady of Ardvoirlich, so graphically 
related by Sir Walter Scott. 

In July following, on the statement to the Privy Council that 
the Clan Gregor are roving through the Highlands in great 
companies, and have burnt houses, and slain and harried, in such 
sort that many men’s lands are altogether laid waste, a commis- 
sion of fire and sword is given to Glenurchy, not only against the 
Clan Gregor but against all who reset and harbour them. How 
he availed himself of the power thus put into his hands may be 
inferred from the fact that in December the complaints against 
him compelled the Council to charge him not to invade any of 
His Majesty’s subjects otherwise than by order of law and justice. 
This did not apply to the MacGregors, who had been denounced 
rebels, but although licence was shortly afterwards given him to 
contract bonds of friendship and reconciliation with them, he 
proceeded to obtain a decree of ejection against Alaster 
MacGregor, the chief, from his lands of Glenstrae and Strone- 
melochan in August, 1590. In the course of the next year, King 
James, on the understanding that all deadly feuds between Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy and Alaster Roy MacGregor of 
Glenstrae and his clan have been removed, grants special license 
to Sir Duncan to infeft Alaster Roy in the 20 merklands of 
Stronemelochan and Glenstrae without being in any way answer- 
able for him or his kinsmen. It does not appear however, that 
the infeftment ever took place. In January 1592, there is a 
remission to Alaster MacGregor of Glenstrae, John Dhu his 
brother, Dougal of the Mist, and all the rest of them for the 
murder of John Drummond of Drummondernoch, tke customary 
_ compensation having been no doubt given to the relatives, 
though there is no direct evidence of this. Yet in the same 
year the Privy Council understanding that ‘the wicked Clan 
Gregor’ and other broken men have continued in slaughter, 
reiffis and sornings, grant commission to the Earl of Argyle to 
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cause them enter their pledges for obedience to the laws, and to 
take and execute those that remain disobedient, half of their 
escheats going to the Earl for his trouble. The temper of the 
King towards the unhappy clan may be divined from the tone of 
a letter written from Holyroodhouse in March 1596 to Macintosh 
of Moy Hall :— 


‘ James R.—Right Trusty Friend, we greet you heartily weill. Having 
heard by report of the late proof given by you of your willing disposition 
to our service in prosecuting of that wicked race of MacGregor we have 
thought meet hereby to signify unto you that we account the same as 
most acceptable pleasure and service done unto us, and will not omit to 
regard the same as it deserves, and because we are to give you some 
further directions thereanent it is our will that upon sight hereof ye 
repair hither with all speed and at your arriving we shall impart to you 
our full mind, and herewithal we have thought expedient that ye before 
your arriving hither shall cause execute to the death Duncan M‘Ean Cam 
lately taken by you in your last [expedition] against the Clan Gregor and 
cause his head to be transported hither to the effect the same may be 
affixed in some public place to the terror of other malefactors—and so 
commit you to God.’ 


On 17th July of the same year, Alaster MacGregor of Glen- 
strae appeared at Dunfermline as a suppliant, and in presence 
of the King and Council, ‘in maist humble manner acknow- 
ledging his offences and disobedience,’ entered himself as pledge 
and surety for his clan, and was forbidden to leave the Court 
without the King’s leave. But the Court was no place for 
MacGregor, and there can be no doubt that he took the first 
opportunity of escaping to the mountains. In November of the 
same year he felt the grip of the lion’s jaws, and realised for the 
first time the meaning of what he had done at Dunfermline in 
becoming surety for the good behaviour of his clan. He was 
proclaimed at the horn and made the King’s rebel, because his 
brother, John Dhu nan Lurag, or Black John of the mail-coat, 
had committed spulzie on the lands of Graham of Fintry, and 
he, as the chief and surety for the clan, had failed to present 
Black John and his accomplices to underlie the law. In 1597 
the MacGregors on the lands of Glenfalloch, among whom was 
Duncan Abrach of Ardchoile Wester, son of Gregor Laudosach, 
were ejected from their holdings by Robert Campbell, son of 
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Black Duncan of Glenurchy, who had received a charter 
of these lands formerly belonging to Campbell of Strachur. 
At this time it may be affirmed that, with the exception of a 
few who had renounced the chief of their name and come under 
bonds of manrent to other landlords, there was hardly a holding 
occupied by a MacGregor unless in defiance of the feudal 
superior. It seems impossible that they could have maintained 
themselves for any length of time against the power of the 
barons, but the story of the Rannoch MacGregors shows that 
they did so until they were overpowered by a horde of the Mac- 
Leans and Clan Cameron directed against them by the Earl of 
Argyle. Alaster MacGregor in his dying declaration accuses 
Argyle of this, and the accusation is borne out by the Records of 
Justiciary, which here exhibit another romantic interposition of 
the impartial hand of justice in favour of the unruly clan. On 
the 8th of June, 1598, in the High Court at Edinburgh, ‘com- 
perit William Murray and tuik instraments that he allegit that 
the Laird of MacGregor and his kyn were the fyrst sen King 
James the Fyrst’s time that cam and socht justice ’—that is, in- 
stead of taking the law into their own hands by gathering their 
forces and promptly avenging the wrong they had suffered. ‘It 
was a new role for the Clan Gregor, but the result of this sin- 
gular protest is that on the same day there is a decree in favour 
of MacGregor against MacLean and others for the price of 334 
kye, 38 horses, 290 sheep, 93 goats, and the plenishing of houses 
to the amount of £553 6s. 8d—in all, £5,277 6s. 8d. In the 
previous February there had been decrees of ejection which the 
MacGregors had not obeyed, and the MacLeans and Camerons 
who had been called in to enforce the removals had made a High- 
land clearance and carried off the stock and plenishing, as above 
stated. In the same summer there are decrees of ejectment 
against the MacGregors in Balquhidder, Glenbeich, and Strowan, 
and the summer following in Breadalbane, Glenlyon, and Weem. 

Letters of charge were now issued to all the landlords having 
MacGregors on their estates to present before the Privy 
Council each the particular persons of Clan Gregor for whom 
they as landlords were answerable, and proclamations were made 
at the market crosses of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton, com- 
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manding Alaster the chief and the whole persons of that mis- 
chievous clan to compear personally by the 3rd day of July 1599, 
and their chief to enter them before the King and Council for 
reducing them to obedierve. To this unreasonable demand it 
was submitted on behalf of the chief that because it was impos- 
sible for him to find cation in respect of the bypast enormities 
of his clan, he offered to come in the King’s will for offences 
committed by himself, and to deliver three hostages out of six of 
his kin to be nominated by his Majesty out of the three houses 
of Clan Gregor, these to remain as pledges for the obedience of 
the whole clan. But the King was peremptory, and on the 2nd 
August 1599 Alaster MacGregor compeiring personally at Falk- 
land took upon him—that is, acknowledged responsibility for— 
the whole persons of the name of MacGregor, and promised to 
be answerable for their presentation to justice for all offences, 
unless in the case of such as he might be able to lay upon other 
landlords. Inchaffray and Tullibardine became caution for him 
that he would appear and enter one of his pledges on 4th Sep- 
tember at Edinburgh. He failed to appear, and on the applica- 
tion of Tullibardine, who produced John Dhu MacEwin as 
pledge for Alaster, the time for his personal compearance was 
extended to the 16th. John Dhu was not warded, but was com- 
mitted to Tullibardine to be again produced on the day when 
Alaster was due. The day came, but not Alaster, and on the 
29th January, 1600, notwithstanding the plea of his cautioners 
that he was in heavy sickness and unable to travel, decree was 
given against them for a fine of 10,000 merks each, and 5000 
additional against Tullibardine for not re-entering John Dhu. 
The King was now thoroughly enraged, and on the 31st January 
a Proclamation was issued that ‘forasmuch as the wicked and un- 
happy race of Clan Gregor continuing so long in blood, theft, 
and oppression, and His Majesty finding them always bent to 
follow the course of their perverse nature after he had travailed 
by fair and gentle means to bring them under obedience, and 
Alaster their chief having most dishonestly violated his promise, 
thereby avowing himself and his unhappy race to be outlaws and 
fugitives, His Majesty has resolved to pursue them with all rigour 
and extremity, and therefore it is forbidden to his good subjects 
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to intercommune with the MacGregors, to keep any goods for 
them, to buy any goods from them, or make any bargains with 
them, under pain of being held as partakers in their crimes and 
punished accordingly. On 17th February, Tullibardine pro- 
duced Alaster before the Council and was relieved of his caution 
for him. On the 6th of March following, Alaster MacGregor 
and the landlords of the MacGregors were present at a meeting 
of the Council at Holyrood, when the Act against intercommun- 
ing with the MacGregors was approved, and a list having been 
made of those of them who dwelt under the landlords, as well as 
of those whom Alaster had taken upon himself, it was seen by 
His Majesty that there was still a number of the clan who had 
no fixed residence and could not be laid upon any landlord, and 
for these also Alaster was to be responsible, seeing that at Falk- 
land he had taken upon him the whole persons of the name of 
MacGregor except such as he should lay off himself upon other 
landlords. A list of twelve names of the principal men of his 
clan was given him, of which he was to select three to be entered 
as pledges for the good behaviour of the clan for the first quarter, 
and these were to be successively relieved by the entry of other 
three. One of the hostages was to be placed in the custody of 
Lord Drummond, one in the custody of Glenurchy, and one in 
the custody of Sir John Murray of Tullibardine, while Alaster 
himself was to be warded in the castle of Edinburgh until the entry 
of the first three pledges. On the 16th of April, Patrick Murray, 
son of Sir John Murray of Tullibardine, appeared at Holyrood and 
presented John MacEan Dhu in Rannoch, and Ewin MacAlaster 
Pudrach, as two of the hostages, and stated that his father had 
delivered John MacPhadrik V’Ean to Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenurchy, who had him presently in custody. This must have 
effected the release of Alaster from ward in Edinburgh Castle, 
and we hear no more of him for nearly a year. 

But on 3rd March, 1601, there is a complaint by the Council 
that all their efforts to reduce the wicked and unhappy race 
of Clan Gregor to obedience and a peaceable and civil form of 
living have failed; and Alaster, their chief, has been put to the 
horn for not entering his second set of hostages, and still 
continues rebellious. Therefore, a commission is given to 
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Argyle, as His Majesty’s Lieutenant, to charge the whole clan 
to appear before him to give surety for their good behaviour, and 
to pursue the disobeyers with fire and sword, to burn their 
houses, and apprehend and try them, and take up the half of 
their escheats for his own labours. Further, it is ordained that 
whatever persons shall harbour, or supply, or entertain, or hold 
intercourse with, any of the MacGregors, their wives, bairns, or 
gear, shall be held guilty of their whole offences, bygone or 
future. Still further, His Majesty promises in presence of the 
Council that the execution of this Commission shall not be 
frustrated by any favour or pardon to any of the clan hereafter. 
In submission to this stringent enactment Alaster MacGregor 
appeared before the King’s Lieutenant at Stirling on 22nd 
April and renewed his former obligations, the bond being signed 
for him, with his hand led at the pen, because he cannot write. 
This year, again, there are many decreets of ejectment against 
MacGregors. In one case, on the estate of Strowan, William 
MacNeill V’Gregor pleads that of the lands from which he is 
charged to remove, he and his predecessors have been in posses- 
sion for 300 years as native and kindly titulars and possessors 
thereof. As incidental evidence of the cruel manner in which 
the Clan Gregor were dealt with by those who received commis- 
sions against them, it is sufficient to cite the terms of a remission 
which was given to Glenurchy at this time for the robbery and 
burning of the houses of Bar in Glenurchy occupied by 
MacGregors, which proceeds on the statement that in the course 
of the enmity subsisting between the laird of Glenurchy and the 
Clan Gregor, many plunderings, slaughters, and burnings, have 
been committed by both parties, and that Sir Duncan Campbell, 
now of Glenurchy, was very often forced to seek remeid by the 
strong hand. Argyle did not fare so well in his commission 
against the clan. In 1602, in consequence of the frequency of 
complaints of theft by landless MacGregors roving athwart the 
country, he is called upon to give an account of the manner in 
which he has executed the commission against them, and in three 
sittings of the Council he is denounced at the horn in seventeen 
different charges for not producing MacGregors against whom 
there are accusations of thefts, chiefly of cattle. In September, 
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1602, he is charged to produce before the Council John Galt 
MacGregor, and all the other MacGregors for whom he has 
become answerable, on pain of 20,000 merks, and in the next 
month he is actually fined in that sum on the ground that though 
he had bound over the MacGregors at Stirling, and had them all 
in his power, and His Majesty had been expecting that his good 
subjects would be placed in security of their lives and goods if 
the commission granted to Argyle had been properly fulfilled, 
yet the Clan Gregor were still as wicked and insolent as ever. 

In December. a complaint is lodged that the Clan Chattan and 
the MacGregors have made a joint foray on Glenisla in August 
last, and on 7th December there was a raid on Glenfinlas, headed 
by Duncan MacEwin, afterwards known as Duncan the Tutor, 
from his being tutor to Alaster Roy, nephew and successor to 
Gregor, son of John Dhu nan Lurag, or Black John of the Mail- 
coat. Robert, son of Duncan Abrach, and grandson of Duncan 
Laudosach, when on a similar expedition in the -previous month, 
had been taken by Colquhoun of Luss, who had received the 
King’s authority to arm his tenants and resist the MacGregors if 
they should return. The number of the band under Duncan 
MacEwin was about eighty, and the spoil driven from Glenfinlas 
is stated at 300 cows, 100 horses, 400 sheep, and 400 goats, with 
the whole plenishing of 45 houses. It was this raid of Glenfinlas, 
and not the subsequent slaughter of Glenfruin, that gave occa- 
sion to the sensational incident of ‘the bloodie shirts,’ which 
was suggested to Colquhoun of Luss in a letter written 
to him by Thomas Fallasdail, a burgess of Dumbarton, 
on Sunday, 19th December, 1602. The worthy burgess 
had been taking counsel with Semple the laird of Fulwood, 
and William Stewart, the captain of Dumbarton Castle, 
and they advise the laird of Luss to go to Stirling ‘wyth als 
mony bludie sarks as other ar deid or hurt of your men, togitter 
wyth als mony wemen’ and present themselves before His 
Majesty ‘upon Tysday nixt’ on the occasion of his reception of 
the French Ambassador. The commonly received account of 
this tragic demonstration, in which the widows of the slain to 
the number of eleven score, clad in deep mourning, riding upon 


white palfreys, and each bearing her husband’s bloody shirt upon 
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a spear, are represented as appearing in the streets of Stirling to 
demand vengeance from a monarch peculiarly accessible to such 
sights of fear and sorrow, owes all its impressiveness to the 
picturesque pen of the prince of novelists, Sir Walter Scott. We 
have no means of knowing how many ‘bluidy sarks’ were 
exhibited in this singular procession, but there is no record of 
more than two deaths from the raid of Glenfinlas. Of course 
there may well have been a score or more of wounded men, and 
‘bluidy sarks’ would not be difficult to obtain after such an 
encounter. 

The causes of the sanguinary conflict of Glenfruin on the 
7th February thereafter are obscure, and the chief of the 
MacGregors in his dying declaration simply attributes his attack 
on the Colquhouns to the instigation of Argyle, which is 
scarcely credible. There is an extraordinary discrepancy in the 
numbers of the slain on the side of the Colquhouns, as given in 
the various accounts of the conflict. The indictment against 
Alaster MacGregor and his clansmen tried before the High 
Court of Justiciary, states that they ‘convenit to themselves the 
Clan Cameron, the Clan Mhuire (MacPhersons) and other broken 
men to the number of 400 or thereby, and past forward in 
arrayit battle to the lands of Glenfruin, where the laird of Luss 
with his friends were convenit be virtue of our soverane Lord’s 
Commission to resist them, and barbarously murdered Peter 
Naper of Kilmahew, John Buchanan of Bucklyvie, Tobias 
Smollett, Bailie of Dumbarton, David Fallasdail, Burgess there, 
Thomas and James Fallasdail his sons, Walter Colquhoun of 
Barnhill, and four other Colquhouns mentioned by name, ‘and 
divers others to the number of seven score persons or thereby, 
the maist pairt of them being tane captive before they cruelly 
slew them, took William Sempill and other free lieges away 
captive, and took away 600 ky and oxen, 800 sheep and goats, 
and 280 horses with the haill plenishing and goods and geir of 
the fourscore pund lands of Luss and burnt the houses and 
barnyards.’ Qn the other hand Birrell in his Diary says that 
sixty honest men were slain, besides women and children, while 
Calderwood says fourscore or thereby. At the lowest estimate 
the fact was fearful enough, and coming as it did as the climax 
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of a long series of thefts and slaughters committed in various 
parts of the country by the MacGregors, it filled the cup of their 
iniquity to overflowing. There is no evidence however to support 
the traditional atrocity of the murder in cold blood of the school- 
boys of Dumbarton, who are supposed to have gone out to see 
the fight. There is mention in the Acts of the Privy Council of 
an accusation against one Allan Oig from Glencoe, who, when 
with the Clan Gregor at Glenfruin, is said to have ‘ with his 
awne hand murdered without pity the number of fourtie poor 
persons, who were naked [defenceless] and without armour.’ But 
this accusation is only brought forward in 1609, six years after 
Glenfruin, and there is no evidence whatever to support it. 
Immediately on the news of Glenfruin reaching Edinburgh 
the Privy Council issued a proclamation to the Sheriffs of Perth 
and Stirling, and the Stewart of Menteith, and the Laird of 
Glenurchy, to convocate the whole inhabitants in arms, and keep 
their bounds free from invasion of the MacGregors. Glenurchy, 
Tullibardine, and Lord Drummond were also warned to present 
personally a number of MacGregors for whom they were 
answerable, and proclamation was made at Perth charging 
Alaster MacGregor and the remanent of his race to compear 
before the Council on the 29th of March, while the general 
enactment against resetting or intercommuning with the Clan 
was renewed with greater stringency. Aulay Macaulay of 
Ardincaple, Duncan Campbell of Carrick, and Ewen Campbell 
of Dargache were called to answer for intercommuning with 
the MacGregors and ‘not raising the fray and pursuing them.’ 
The lieges of Athol and the Braes of Angus were called out to 
meet at the head of Loch Rannoch to join with the forces 
appointed to pursue the fugitives. In the end of March King 
James had taken his departure for London to assume possession 
of the throne of England, but in committing the Govern- 
ment of Scotland to his Privy Council he had given no 
doubtful indication of the measures to be adopted to bring 
the Clan Gregor under the rule of law, and to punish the 
principal offenders. Accordingly, on 3rd April, 1603, the 
Council decreed the abolition of the names Gregor and 
MacGregor, and that the whole members of the clan—they and 
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their children—take some other name in all future time, on pain 
of death. This curious ‘method of outlawing a clan or family 
name, and making it infamous, was not without precedent in the 
history of Scotland. It had been resorted to by James V. in 
1534, in the case of the Clan Chattan, and still more recently by 
King James himself in the case of the Ruthvens after the 
Gowrie conspiracy. It appears also from the letters of the 
Council to the King that there was a proposal for the wholesale 
transportation of the clan beyond seas. On 18th May the 
Council write that they have already received eight pledges, and 
that the other four are expected, and they remind His Majesty 
of their former request that a ship might be sent to Leith ‘ for 
the transporting of sa mony of that clan that are appointit for 
banishment, seeing that all those quha are to depairt, in quhilk 
nowmer the Laird himself is ane, are 1o be in readiness to imbark 
here agane Whitsontyde.’ But no such kindly fate was in store 
for Alaster MacGregor and his kinsmen. He managed to elude 
his pursuers till the 2nd of October, when he was entrapped by 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, the Sheriff of Argyle, who invited 
him to a friendly meeting in his house, situated in a small island 
in the loch, made him prisoner, and sent him off in a boat with 
five men to be conveyed to Argyle. But Alaster, though thus 
well guarded, watched his opportunity, leapt overboard and 
escaped. On the 4th of January, Argyle succeeded in inducing 
him to put himself in his hands, promising to allow him to go to 
England to solicit the royal pardon, and to use his influence with 
the King in his favour. So he was brought to Edinburgh, and 
eighteen of his friends with him, on the 9th of January, and as 
Birrell quaintly puts it, ‘he was convoyit to Berwick be the gaird, 
conform to the Earl’s promise, for he promisit to put him out of 
Scottis ground; so he keipit ane Hielandman’s promise in respect 
he sent the gaird to convoy him out of Scottis ground, but they 
were directit not to pairt with him but to fetch him back again.’ 
He arrived in Edinburgh from Berwick on the evening of the 
18th January, was tried in the High Court of Justiciary on the 
20th, and hanged with eleven other MacGregors at the Cross of 
Edinburgh on the same day— himself being chief,’ says Birrell, 
‘he was hangit his awne height above the rest of his friends.’ 
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The heads of Alaster Roy MacGregor of Glenstrae and Patrick 
Aldoch MacGregor were sent to Dumbarton, and there affixed 
upon the Tolbooth, in terror of others to commit the like. This 
. seems to have drawn the vengeance of the clan upon Dumbarton 
for in April next, in consequence of the fear of the ‘ fyring of 
the town by the treacherie of the Clan Gregor,’ the burgesses 
were fain to divide themselves into eight wards to watch night 
about. For his service to his king and country, Argyle received 
a gift of the lordship of Kintyre. 

So far as can be made out from the scattered entries in the - 
Justiciary Records, the number of MacGregors executed be- 
tween April 1603 and April 1604 comes close on fifty. In July 
the Privy Council had offered pardon and a reward of 500 merks 
to any of the unhappy clan who should kill a denounced rebel of 
their own name or participant in their crimes. The first to claim 
this reward was John Dhu MacEwin, who received a remission 
for all his bypast offences and the sum proferred in money, for 
the slaughter of two MacWilliams. On August 14th, Archibald 
Dalzell, being himself at the horn, but seeing a prospect of ob- 
taining the King’s benevolence, had adventured his person and 
apprehended Neill MacGregor, one of the denounced principals 
of the clan, and announced himself ready to deliver him to the 
Council, and to do further adventures against the name of Mac- 
Gregor, if he were released from the horn. He is released and 
disappears from the record. In the following August John 
Colquhoun, fiar of Camstrodden, considering the sincerity of 
His Majesty’s haste to have these infamous limmers of the Clan 
Gregor punished, and being moved to give His Highness proof 
of his affection, had pursued them, and after many skirmishes 
and a long and dangerous onset on Gregor Craginche Mac- 
Gregor, Duncan MacGille Callum, and certain others of the 
most notorious of all that name, had apprehended them and put 
them in ward, where ‘the said Duncan barbarouslie stikit himself’ 
and died. Colquhoun, however, brought Duncan’s head, with 
the said Gregor Craginche, to be presented to the Lords at Stir- 
ling, where Gregor was executed, and John Colquhoun received 
the benefit of the Act in a free pardon and 500 merks. This 
Act was succeeded by another, offering still greater inducements 
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to adventurers to ‘enter in blood’ with the MacGregors. On 
April 19th, 1605, the Council issued proclamation that whoever 
should present to them at Edinburgh ‘any of the MacGregors 
quick, or failing that his heid, should have a nineteen years’ 
lease of his lands and possessions or else a compensation for his 
kindness. But the adventurers were not all equally successful. 
James Gordon of Lismore had undertaken the capture of John 
Dhu Maclllchallum and Alaster his brother (both brothers ap- 
parently of that Duncan who had stabbed himself when taken by 
John Colquhoun), and after several skirmishes and the slaughter 
of some four or five of the band of MacGregors, Alaster was 
taken, and John escaped in the darkness, although severely 
wounded. Alaster is laid fast in the irons in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, and Gordon recommended to His Majesty’s favour 
by the Council. But John Dhu’s wounds are soon healed, and 
in a few months he ‘ hes hochit and gored to the Laird of Lis- 
more aucht scoir of nolt.’ 

The effect of the indiscriminate proscription of innocent and 
guilty alike was what might have been expected. The clan, 
driven to desperation, broke loose in a body, and went athwart 
the country, burning, harrying, and laying waste the lands of 
their oppressors. The writer of the Black Book of Taymouth 
states that at this time they burnt.to Sir Duncan Campbell of 
Glenurchy the barony of Monzie, the barony of Culdair and 
Tennaiffs, the lands of Crandich, the barony of Glenfalloch, the 
lands of Bochastle in Menteith, and the house of Achallader in 
Glenurchy, the total loss amounting to 100,000 merks. In 
August, 1604, Robert Campbell, Glenurchy’s second son, having 
gathered a force of 200 men of Clan Cameron, Clan Nab, and 
Clanranald, pursued them through the country, and overtaking a 
band of 60 of them at Ranefray in the Brae of Glenurchy, slew 
Duncan Abrach MacGregor of Ardchoille (grandson of Duncan 
Laudosach), with his son Gregor, Dougal MacCoulkeir in Glengyle 
with his son Duncan, and Charles MacGregor MacEan in Brackly, © 
who were the leaders of the band. Strangely enough, a Dougal 
MacGregor Clerich was afterwards tried at the High Court of 
Justiciary and executed for the slaughter in this fray of Gregor, 


son of Duncan Abrach, by shooting him in the back with an 
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arrow, ‘he being a bairn of sevin yeirs.’ Besides those executed 
for complicity in the slaughter of Glenfruin, many were now 
brought to trial for offences, some of which are specified in the 
indictments as committed 30 years ago or thereby, and one in- 
dictment even runs to the extreme of 46 years ago or thereby. 
Some of the crimes laid to their charge are heinous enough, such 
as the slaughter of the fiddler MacKillope within his ain house, 
and the murder by drowning of MacKillope’s wife that dwelt in 
Glenartney, in the harvest of 1602, the slaughter of John Drum- 
mond in Dron of Cowgask in August 1603, the burning of the 
castle of Achallader and 20 houses in Glenlochie, and the stealing 
furth of the Laird of Strowan’s Crandoch of his haill insicht 
plenishing worth £1000. A number of the clan not personally 
chargeable with offences of this kind now made suit to obtain 
the protection of the law by changing their names and finding 
caution to abide the law when called on. They usually took the 
same name as that of their cautioners, and hence many Mac- 
Gregors now appear as Stewarts, Grants, Cunninghams, Living- 
stons, Ramsays, and even Campbells. 

By the end of the year 1606 the hue aud cry against the clan 
appears to have somewhat abated, if we judge from the tenor of 
an ordinance of the Privy Council of 23rd December, which sets 
forth that the course for extermination of the wicked race of 
MacGregor had been mitigated and permission granted them to 
live in the country, yet they had returned to their evil courses 
and committed villanies not worthy to be heard of in a 
country subject to a Prince armed with power sufficient to 
extirpate such an infamous byke of insolent limmers. The 
details of the next four years are not known as there is here a 
hiatus in the Council Record, but in 1610 it is recorded that the 
Council have resolved to pursue them with fire and sword, and 
commissions are issued to 29 barons and lairds in the counties of 
Perth, Stirling, Dumbarton and Argyle, including of course all 
the old enemies of the clan, with full powers to search, hunt and 
pursue all and whatsomever persons of the Clan Gregor. This 
extreme measure was followed by two proclamations—one calling 
all the lieges within the bounds to rise and assist the Commission- 
ers named by His Majesty, who has resolved in his wrath and 
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justice, by power and force to reduce these rebellious and 
detestable limmers to obedience and conformity to the laws; the 
other renewing the penalties against harbouring, dealing with, 
or in any way assisting the members of the clan, who are 
denounced as a handful of miserable caitiffs whom it is a discredit 
to have any longer within the country. In the month of 
September 1610 the sum of £1200 was paid to the laird of 
Lawers for undertaking service against the Clan Gregor, and the 
castles of Garth, Glenlyon and Balquhidder are ordered to be 
given up to Lochiel and MacRanald in furtherance of the same 
service. These chiefs had at first held back, probably because 
they had not had a retaining fee like Lawers, but in October 
there is paid to M‘Ranald for putting the service in execution 
£3566. In January 1611 the Commissioners were summoned to 
Stirling to be dealt with for slackness, and a promise was exacted 
from them that they would take the field by February next, and 
enter in action and blood with the Clan Gregor and prosecute 
the same for a month upon their own charges, and if they did 
some notable service within the month the King would bear the 
expense of 100 men to assist them thereafter to finish the service. 

It was in these circumstances that the following proclamation 
was issued in the name of King James:—Forasmuch as the 
rebellious thieves and limmers of the Clan Gregor have most 
justly procured His Majesty’s heavy wrath and indignation, yet 
in his accustomed clemency and mercy he is willing to show 
favour to such of them as by some notable service shall give 
proof of their hatred of the wicked doings of that unhappy race, 
and therefore the Lords of the Privy Council promise that 
whatever person of the name of MacGregor shall slay any 
person of the same name, being of as good rank and quality as 
himself, and shall prove the same before the Council, shall have 
4 free pardon for all his bygone faults; and whatever other 
person shall slay any of the particular persons afternamed, to 
wit Duncan MacEwen MacGregor now called the Laird, Robert 
Abrach MacGregor, John Dhu MacAlaster MacGregor, Callum 
MacGregor V’Coull, Doulchay MacGregor, (Dougal of the 
Mist) and MacRobert MacGregor his brother, or any others of the 
rest of that race, shall have a reward in money presently paid 
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according to the quality of the person slain, and the least sum 
shall be 100 merks, and for the chieftains and ringleaders of the 
MacGregors a thousand pounds apiece; and those who resett 
or supply any of the proscribed race are to be pursued with 
fire and sword as if they were of the race of the MacGregors 
themselves. In further preparation for the general onset it 
is announced in another proclamation ‘that the Clan Gregor, 
being now despairing and out of all hope, have amassed them- 
selves together in the Isle of Loch Ketterin (Ilanvernock), which 
they have fortified, and now there is hope that these wolves and 
thieves may be pursued within their own den by His Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, for which purpose the haill boats and birlings 
on Loch Lomond must be transported to Loch Ketterin, which 
cannot be done but by the presence of a great number of people, 
and therefor all the lieges between sixteen and sixty years of age 
in Dumbarton, Menteith, and six parishes in the Lennox, are 
summoned to meet at Loch Lomond head on 13th February for 
this service, and all the landlords in Argyle, Athole, and Bade- 
noch, are to set out watches on the hills lest the MacGregors 
escape there.’ Meantime, a special Commission of Justiciary is 
given to the Earl of Dunbar, whose rigorous action in the pacifi- 
cation of the Borders had recommended him to King James as a 
fit instrpyment for the extirpation of the MacGregors, but his 
death following shortly afterwards, the King writes to the 
Council assuring them that he will ‘ verie narrowlie examine the 
particular behaviour of everie man in this service, and accord- 
ingly will remember them.’ This was no idle threat, as some of 
them, and even Argyle himself, realised in a very short time. 

So impatient was the King that on the 19th February the under- 
takers of the service were sammoned to give an account of their 
proceedings, ‘seeing that the time for them to have entered in 
blood with the MacGregors was past, and nothing done but the 
service altogether frustrated, and the Clan Gregor, who were 
enclosed within an isle, are now escaped, and not so much as ane 
mint or show of pursuit intended.’ We learn from the Black 
Book of Taymouth that Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy had 
been most active in organising the siege of Ilanvernock ‘ which 
was hastily dissolvit through ane vehement. storm of snaw,’ and 
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Sir Duncan, with the other Commissioners, having been 
summoned to Edinburgh, the Clan Gregor immediately there- 
after burnt all his lands of Glenurchy, Glenfalloch, and 
Mochaster, in Menteith, the lands of Culdares and Tennaiffs, 
and in the cosche (meadow) of Glenurchy they slew forty great 
mares and their foals, with ane fyne courser, sent to Sir Duncan 
by the Prince out of London,’ and ‘burnt also the haill houses on 
the lands of Aberuchill pertaining to Colin Campbell, brother to 
the laird of Lawers, where they slew eight persons and burnt 
three bairns, daughters of John MacKishock.’ Robert Campbell, 
Sir Duncan’s son, and Colin Campbell of Aberuchill, pursued 
them through Balquhidder, Menteith, and Lennox, and drove 
them to the forest of Benbuie, in Argyle, where they killed some: 
and took six prisoners, whom ‘they hangit at the cosche of Glen- 
urchy where they slew the mares.’ Then they chased the 
remnant to Rannoch and Badenoch and completely scattered 
them. The number of MacGregors slain in this rout was sixteen. 
There is also a payment of £66 13s. 4d. to James Campbell of 
Lawers for the slaughter of Gregor Ammonach MacGregor, and 
the same sum to a man, Maclldowie, who brought three heads of 
MacGregors and presented the same to the Council. John 
Campbell, a brother of the laird of Lawers, slew John Dhu 
MacAlaster in Stronfernan, for whose head the Council had 
offered £1000. On the 24th May, the head was forwarded to 
the Council by Campbell, who claimed as his reward, in terms of 
another Act of Council, a nineteen years’ lease of the deceased’s 
lands, from which his wife and children were instantly ejected. 
On 2nd March, 1611, eight MacGregors were entered at the. 
High Court of Justiciary on various charges, and hanged at the 
Burgh Muir. Two hundred pounds is paid to Sir Alexander 
Colquhoun in name of his friends, who slew three MacGregors, 
In April the King writes to the Council that as he is now re- 
solved by exemplary punishment of the MacGregors to terrify 
others, and because they-‘receive great comfort by their wyffis, who 
supply their wants and furnish them with intelligence to prevent 
their capture, as likewise their children being many in number 
are like to be as great a pest to the country in a few years, the 
Council is to confer with Argyle on the best means of preventing 
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these two evils. The outcome of this conference is a proclama- 
tion that the King ‘has now resolved to lay mercy aside, and by 
justice and the sword to root out and extirpate ali the race of 
MacGregor remaining rebellious,’ and Commission is given to the 
Earl of Argyle accordingly. But to mitigate the rigour of the 
Commission the Earl is permitted to receive such of them to 
obedience as shall humbly sue His Majesty’s pardon, ‘ on condi- 
tion that the MacGregor so suing for pardon shall, before the 
obtaining thereof, enter in action and blood against the rest of 
that race, and deliver to the Earl or to the Privy Council the 
person or the head of a MacGregor of as good rank, quality, and 
action as himself, and find caution for his future good behaviour.’ 
In April, Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy was ordered to 
assist Argyle, and in May he burned the houses and lands of 
Dowlettir and the house of Glenstrae. To enable Argyle’s men 
to live on the field they are authorised to take cattle and 
other provisions at fixed prices. As regards the wives and 
bairns of the Clan Gregor, the landlords on whose lands 
they live are ordered to deliver them up to Argyle within 
three days and the wives are to be ‘marked with a key upon | 
the face’—burnt on the cheek like thieves. On 25th May, 
a proposal to deport the wives and children of the MacGregors 
from the country was discussed in the Council. This was 
no new idea. In 1583 King James had issued authority 
to the Earl of Murray to invade the Clan Chattan ‘to their utter 
destruction be slauchter, bryning, drowning, and uthir wayis, 
and laif na creatur levand of that clan except priests, wemen, and 
bairnis, and these to be shipped off to Zealand or Norway, 
‘because it were inhumanity to put hands in the blude of wemen 
and bairnis.’ But in November, 1611, King James finding that 
the ‘utter extirpation’ of all the Clan Gregor would be too 
troublesome, he is resolved on some to execute justice and the 
rest to take to mercy, and to transplant them and the wives and 
children of those that are killed or executed. Accordingly, he 
submits a series of proposals to the Council, among which are the 
following :—For those of the MacGregors that have come in will 
or surrendered themselves, if any of them have killed a Mac- 
Gregor as good as himself, or two, three, or four of them which 
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in comparison may be equal to him, he shall have a remission if 
he find surety, but for such as have come in will and done no 
service by killing of MacGregors, nor cannot find surety, then 
the law to have its course and no favour at all to be shown. For 
such as are yet rebels, that there be no pardon or surrender taken 
unless he present a better head—or one at least as good as his 
own, or such two or three more as shall be enjoined unto him by 
the Council. And for Robert Abrach, who is now chief of 
them that are presently out, that he be not pardoned unless he 
bring in at least half-a-dozen of their heads.. Robert Abrach, a 
great grandson of the famous Duncan Laudosach, was not slow 
to take the hint, and in a memoir of the Earl of Perth, written 
by himself, we have an account of the affair at Tomzarloch in 
connection with which he obtained the King’s pardon. ‘In 
March, 1612, I came from Edinburgh to Drummond Castle. 
In the meantime some dozen of the MacGregors came within 
the low country, Robin Abrach and Gregor Gair being chiefs. 
Abrach sent for my chamberlain, and alledging that his com- 
rades were about to betray him, contrived to let them fall into 
the hands of justice. The plot was cunningly contrived, and six 
of that number were killed, three were taken, and one escaped, 
besides Robin and his man.’ Here were the half-dozen heads for 
which the King had stipulated as the price of Robert Abrach’s 
pardon, but the wily fox instead of carrying them to the Council 
went direct to the King himself in England, and the figst intima- 
tion the Council had of the matter was a request from the King 
to draw out a remission in his favour. It was in vain that Sir 
Thomas Hamilton, Sir Duncan Campbell, and others remon- 
strated in the strongest terms that ‘ Robert Abrach was the most 
bloody and violent murderer of all that damned race’; the King 
will have his way, and Robert Abrach is commended for good 
service and fully pardoned. 

For some time before this the system of tracking the fugitive 
MacGregors with dogs, and hunting them like wild beasts, had- 
been in operation, for in July, 1612, we find there is a payment 
of £100 to a borderer named Archie Armstrong ‘for his pains in 
attending His Majesty’s service in the Highlands with lurg 
doggis against the Clan Gregor.’ In 1613 there is a new out- 
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break of the Clan, and a proclamation that none of that wicked 
and rebellious race shall be allowed hereafter to wear any kind 
of armour except a pointless knife to cut their meat, under pain 
of death. This was not a new thing either, for a similar procla- 
mation had been made against the inhabitants of the Lewis in 
1606. But it was followed by the absurd restriction upon the 
liberty.of those who had changed their names and found caution 
to underlie the law, that they were not to meet together in 
greater numbers than four persons. In the meantime the King, 
finding the Council less pliable than he wished in the matter of 
‘taking order with’ the wives and bairns of the MacGregors, 
had got into correspondence with Archibald Campbell, brother of 
James Campbell of Lawers, who writes to His Majesty on 13th 
April, 1618, undertaking that the MacGregor bairns shall be 
put in such obedient subjects’ hands as shall be answerable for 
them, and that he or his brother, on receiving a secret warrant 
for pursuit of any member of the clan, will bring him in dead or 
quick, provided the direction be not divulged to the Council or 
others. A month afterwards he tells the King that his brother 
Lawers had taken twelve MacGregors, and there are now rot 
above forty left. ‘Likewise, as your Majesty commanded, he 
has made fast the most of the young ones of that unhappy clan, 
which in good faith is more troublesome to him than all the rest 
of the service. At the Council meeting of 22nd June his 
Majesty’g missive ‘anent the boys and young ones’ was read, and 
Lawers confessed that he had in his hands threescore and ten of 
them, being the sons of those executed and slain, the sustentation 
of which, with their keepers, which completed the number of a 
hundred persons, was very chargeable to him. The landlords 
being called to a conference with the Council most earnestly 
urged the transplantation of the whole race of the Clan Gregor 
‘man, wife, and bairn,’ but the Council thought it not only a 
matter of difficulty, but of extreme rigour, to transplant men 
and families who had renounced their names and found caution 
to be answerable subjects. Finally, the bairns, to the number of 
‘fourscore or thereby, the oldest of them not past thirteen and the 
most part about eight, six and four years, and some of only two 
and three years old, are distributed among ‘the landlords, who 
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are made answerable for them. Those escaping under 14 years 
of age were to be scourged and burned on the cheek for the first 
escape, and hanged for the second. The last Act against the 
bairns was passed in Parliament, June 28th 1633, when the 
former Acts against the Clan Gregor were ratified and renewed, 
with the further provision that every one of them, as they come 
to the age of 16 years, should yearly thereafter appear before the 
Council on 24th July and give renewed ‘security for their good 
behaviour. It was also enacted that no minister in the Highland 
Counties should baptize a child with the name of Gregor or 
MacGregor under pain of deprivation. 

Before this time a number of ‘ the young ones’ had broken 
loose and found leaders in Robert Abrach and the sons of the 
late Patrick Aldoch who were again outlawed, and -a price set 
upon their heads. In the month of October 1624, when many of 
his band had been taken and executed, Robert Abrach came to 
Perth, on a Sunday after sermon. ‘He fell down upon his 
knees,’ says the Chronicle of Perth, ‘ having a tow about his neck, 
and offered his sword by the point to the Chancellor of Scotland.’ 
The Chancellor refused to accept it, and commanded the Bailies 
to ward him, as they instantly did, and put both his feet in the 
gadd, or long irons, where he remained. He seems to have been 
brought to Edinburgh, but instead of being summarily ‘justified’ 
as was the usual fate of his kinsmen, he was kept prisoner in the 
Tolbooth till August 1626, when he was delivered to Sir Donald 
MacKay. who was taken bound to transport him and two other 
MacGregors out of the kingdom and employ them in the wars in 
Germany, never to return on pain of death. 

After the deportation of Robert Abrach, the leadership of the 
outlawed MacGregors fell to Patrick Roy MacGregor, better 
known as Gilroy or ‘Gilderoy, who with John Dhu, his brother, 
are reported to have broken loose in 1635. In 1636 eight of 
Gilroy’s band, who had been captured by the Stewarts of Athole, 
were brought to Edinburgh for trial and hanged. In retaliation 
the Gilroys burnt the houses of Athole, and then betook them- 
selves to the wilds of Aberdeenshire, haunting the forests of 
Culblene and Glentanner, and coming down on Strathdee and 
Strathdon in the darkness to commit spulzie and levy blackmail. 
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A price of a thousand pounds was put upon the head of Gilderoy, 
and we next hear of him and his band making a raid through the 
Lennox and haunting the Isle of Inchcalzeoch in Loch Lomond. 
At last, on June 6, 1636, Archibald Lord of Lorne exhibits to 
the Privy Council Patrick MacGregor, called Gilderoy, and two 
of his followers, whom he had captured. The trial of Gilderoy 
and nine of his men before the High Court of Justiciary took 
place on 27th July. They were all convicted and hanged, the 
heads and right hands of Gilderoy and another being cut off and 
affixed above the east and west ports of Edinburgh. 

After the execution of Gilderoy, John Dhu Gair became 
leader of the broken men of MacGregor, and on September 10, 
1636, commissions were issued to James Stuart of Ardvoirlich, 
and John Stuart of Drumquhan, to capture John Dhu Gair and 
John Dhu Roy MacGregor, the brother of Gilderoy, and their 
accomplices. On 27th October, John Dhu Roy and one 
MacInstalker were taken by the Laird of Grant’s men, and 
ordered to be sent from Sheriff to Sheriff to their trial in Edin- 
burgh. On 28th December, King Charles I. sent a special letter 
of thanks to John Lord Kinpont for his capture of John Dhu 
Roy. It appears, from a subsequent minute of the Council, that 
John Stuart of Drumquhan, in execution of his commission 
against the MacGregors, had attempted to capture John Dhu 
Gair and his companions in the house of one John Grant or 
MacJokkie at Tullich, in Strathspey, on Christmas Day, but as the 
band of the MacGregors were twenty-three in number, they over- 
powered Stuart’s company, shot him through the thighs, break- 
ing his thigh bones, and cut off his fingers, and finally cut off his 
head, dancing and making merry about him for a long time. 
One of the MacGregors, John MacPatrick, had been taken by the 
Laird of Grant and hanged because his wounds were such that 
he could not be transported to Edinburgh alive. For this the 
Laird of Grant was warded in the Castle of Edinburgh, but it 
appears that the Council suspected him of resett of the 
MacGregors, as there was an old friendship between the two 
clans. Accordingly, on the 16th February they resolved to put 
John Dhu Roy and Patrick MaclInstalker to the torture anent 
their intercommuners ; and again on 2nd March a Committee of 
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the Council are called to the Laigh Council House at eight in 
the morning to examine John Dhu Roy, Patrick MacInstalker, 
John Grant or MacJokkie, and his two sons, and the rest of the 
prisoners, and ‘ to put them to the torture of the butts.’ Again, 
on the 14th of March, John Dhu Roy and his unfortunate 
fellow-prisoners are called for examination as to their crimes and 
their resetters, and for the better discovery of the truth are to be 
put to the torture of the boots. Two days afterwards John 
Grant and his younger son are to be put to the torture of the 
boots, and five days afterwards the torture is renewed; and John 
Dhu Roy is also to be put to the torture of the boots with a full 
number of the Council present. Next day. John Grant and his 
two sons are to be again tortured in the boots in consequence of 
the depositions of two of their associates, made under threat of 
torture. The day following John Dhu Roy is to be again put 
to the torture anent his resetters. On 30th March, John Dhu 
Roy is tried and sentenced to be hanged at the Cross, and his 
body hung in chains at the Gallowlie, betwixt Edinburgh and 
Leith. The rest of the prisoners were executed in June. The 
object of the prolonged examination under torture was apparently 
to obtain evidence to incriminate John Gordon of Park and the 
Laird of Grant as resetters of the outlaws of Clan Gregor. But 
as the desired evidence was not obtained, Gordon and Grant were 
liberated from ward, but Grant died on the day of his liberation. 

The troubles in the Aberdeen districts arising out of the wars 
of the Covenant were not unfavourable to the MacGregors. 
John Dhu Gair was still the leader of the band. In August, 
1638, he harried the lands of Corse, and ravaged Strathisla, 
carrying off Corse’s chief man and sending word that if Corse 
did not send him the £1000 he had received for the capture of 
John Dhu Roy he would ‘send him his man’s heid.’ Corse ap- 
plied to Huntly, whose message to John Dhu Gair procured the 
release of the captive. In 1639 John Dhu Gair marched into 
Aberdeen with his band of MacGregors in the train of Lord 
Lewis Gordon, but before the winter was well set in he was 
again an outlaw with a commission of fire and sword issued 
against him. In November he had settled for his winter quarters 
on Speyside, and having made a demand for subsistence from 
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the inhabitants of Garmouth, and being pursued by them, he 
took shelter on an island in the Spey, where he was shot by his 
pursuers, 

John MacPhadrick Gair and Duncan, his brother, now became 
leaders of the rebels, and a price was set upon their heads by the 
Committee of Estates. They continued going athwart the wilds 
of the upcountry till 1642, when a meeting of the Barons of the 
north was held at Elgin, at which an agreement was made with 
William Mackintosh, who became bound to raise 600 men to 
keep the country free of the MacGregors, from Dunottar north 
to the sea banks. In 1643 Duncan MacGregor, a son of Duncan 
in Rannoch, was taken and brought to trial at Edinburgh for 
spulzies committed in Aberdeenshire, and for being a chief leader 
in the band of the late John Dhu Gair. , 

But with the rising of Montrose the MacGregors unexpectedly 
found themselves called to service under the Royal Standard, 
and until the final defeat at Philiphaugh they had the novel 
experience of ravaging in proper military fashion the districts 
from which they had been formerly hunted. His Majesty even 
condescended to notice their faithfulness and to certify and 
assure them that whatever lands and possessions belonged justly 
to the laird of MacGregor and his followers, in Rannoch, Glenlyon, 
and Glenurchy should be restored to them. How they exercised 
their new found license to plunder and ravage may be inferred 
from a knowledge of what they had suffered. In 1644 and 
1645 Glenurchy’s whole lands between the ford of Lyon and 
the point of Lismore were burnt and destroyed, the whole cattle 
of the tenants taken away and their corn, houses and plenishing 
burnt. Buchanan of that ilk sends up a piteous complaint that 
the MacGregors have burnt and wasted his haill lands, beggared 
and murdered his tenants, ‘man wyff and child, without respect 
of age or sex.’ In 1650, when the Committee of Estates was 
again in the ascendant, a commission of fire and sword against 
the MacGregors is given to Lieut.-General David Leslie, and a 
band of them under Gregor MacPatrick Aldoch again fortified 
themselves in an island of Loch Katrine—this time Eilan 
Mulloch, now better known as the Ellen’s Isle of Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake—and among other misdemeanours had slain James 
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Campbell of Duncrosk and John his brother. Yet in the course 
of a few months we find them responding to the call of a 
Covenanted King, when on the occasion of the abortive attempt 
of Charles II. to supersede the Commonwealth, he embodied the 
clans for defence of Religion, King and Kingdoms. The 
MacGregors were placed under General David Leslie as a guard 
upon the passes at the heads of Forth. In 1653 Glencairn was 
at MacGregor’s House in the Isle of Loch Rannoch, and 
Malcolm MacGregor the tutor of James MacGregor the chief, 
who was then a minor, raised 80 men, his contingent being sub- 
sequently augmented to 200. It is noteworthy that the officers 
of the Commonwealth showed great consideration for the con- 
dition of the MacGregors. In March, 1657, Monk wrote to 
the Laird of Weem desiring him not to interrupt the Lairds 
of MacGregor in their possessions in Rannoch, as they 
had been ancient tenants and possessors of these lands and 
had hitherto paid duty for the same. In May of the same 
year Captain Daniell urges Weem to allow Clan Gregor to 
remain on his lands, and points out that his resolution to remove 
them had turned them desperate, as they knew they would not 
_ be received as tenants by other landlords, and that if he should 
deal rashly with them, he would simply lay his land waste, for he 
would not find in all Scotland tenantry to remain on tke lands 
from which the MacGregors had been expelled, and finishes by 
entreating him to consider the blood and violence that would 
ensue, and not, by seeking to build his own house, to set his 
neighbour’s house on fire. On his restoration in 1661, King 
Charles was so sensible of the loyalty of the MacGregors that he 
rescinded the penal laws against them so far as to allow them to 
resume their name, but the restoration of their lands was perhaps 
beyond his power. 

The last act of the bloody drama closes in March, 1667, when 
Patrick Roy MacGregor, apparently a son of Gilderoy, was tried 
at the High Court of Justiciary for plundering the lands of 
Belchirrie sevéral times, and because John Lyon of Muiresk had 
obtained a commission against him he came at midnight, on 7th 
April, 1666, with a band of 20 men to the house of Belchirrie, 
in which were John Lyon and his son Alexander and their ser- 
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vants, and into which they had taken their horses and cattle for 
security. The MacGregors compassed the house with sheaves of 
corn from the barnyard and burned the inmates out and took 
Muiresk and his son captive, and slew them at a shieling in the 
braes of Abernethy, and left their dead bodies naked and full of 
wounds in the open field. After this he came to the town of 
Keith and demanded blackmail, but the inhabitants resisted and 
there was a hot skirmish on the bridge and by the kirk dyke, in 
which he was wounded and taken. He was sentenced to be 
hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, and his right hand to be first 
cut off by the executioner, and his body to be hung in chains. 
Two days after his trial he was tortured in the boots, probably 
to extort evidence against his resetters. Lord Pitmedden has 
described Patrick Roy as of low stature but strongly made, with 
a fierce countenance and a brisk, hawk-like eye. He bore the 
torture of the boots with great constancy, and was undaunted at 
his execution, though mangled by the executioner in the cutting 
off of his hand. 

The subsequent history of the Clan Gregor is comparatively 
barren of interest, for although the fictitious fame of Rob Roy 
has supplanted the sterner story of his ancestors in popular 
literature, his reputation has been greatly exaggerated. But a 
very false impression of the truth would be conveyed to the 
reader if it were not stated that there is no period of their 
authentic history in which the whole members of the clan 
were equally in the position of outlaws and social outcasts. 
Despite the prejudice against their name and race, they are 
found occupying positions in life implying a degree of educa- 
tion, ability, and character, which is hardly to be expected 
of them in the circumstances. In 1454 John MacGregor, 
son of Patrick MacGregor of Ardinconell, possessed a town 
house in Dumbarton, and in 1480 Duncan MacGregor held 
the chaplainry of St. Patrick there. In 1484 Duncan Mac- 
Gregor was vicar of Drymen. In 1514 James MacGregor 
was Dean of Lismore, and his brother Duncan was writing his 
poetical genealogies. Several of the vicars of Fortingall about 
this time were MacGregors. In 1518 Duncan MacGregor 
was keeper of the Castle of Glenurchy, and the same office 
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was successively held by his descendants, Neil, John Dhu, 
and Gregor MacKan, till after 1570. In 1574 Dougal 
MacGregor was Chancellor of Lismore, and in the same year 
Duncan MacGregor was reader at Killin and Strathfillan. In 
1575 Gregor MacDougal MacGregor was reader at Moulin. In 
1594 Patrick MacQuhewin, nephew and heir of Donald Dhu of 
Duneaves, who was beheaded by Glenurchy twenty years before, 
was minister of God’s Word at Rothesay. These instances may 
go far to account for the remarkable fact that since the: repeal of 
the penal laws against them, there is no clan name which has 
earned more honourable distinction than that of MacGregor. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON. 








Art. VI—LADY WARRISTON. 


HE summer of the year 1600 was one unusually productive 

of evil to many in Scotland. Good King Jamie himself 
made two narrow escapes, one from the fury of the elements, 
the other from the machinations of his own subjects. Crossing 
in the ferry from Leith to Kirkcaldy, on his return to Falkland, 
from a General Assembly of the Kirk which had been held in 
Edinburgh, he was nearly shipwrecked, which we are told 
made him exclaim with execration that he was ever in danger 
of his life in going to these assemblies. He was, however, in 
much greater danger of his life a few weeks afterwards at 
Perth, when the young Earl of Gowrie so nearly succeeded in: 
his treasonable attempt on His Majesty’s person. Individuals 
of less importance than the King too had cause to remember 
that year. Several gentlemen of position were slain in tulzies, 
or combats fought in the streets of Edinburgh, with all the 
stubborn determination and private rancour of the age. Nor 
were the people in general in a comfortable condition. The 
season was hot and unhealthy, and a scarcity of provisions, to- 
gether with a high mortality, prevailed over the whole country. 
In Edinburgh, oat straw was selling at fifty shillings the sheaf, 
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and sickness was rife, especially among children, a great 
number of whom died. 

Things were in this state when, in the beginning of July, 
much excitement was caused in the Scottish metropolis by the 
news of a murder which had been committed, under circum- 
stances of peculiar barbarity, within a mile of the city walls. 
As the report of the trial immediately following this murder 
has not come down to us, we have to draw an account of 
the facts, partly from the Justiciary Court records of the trial 
of one of the accomplices, which did not take place until some 
years later, partly from contemporary reports, and partly from 
the confession of one of the criminals, preserved in a very re- 
markable MS., of which we shall have reason to speak further 
on. The facts were on this wise :— 

About half way down the grassy and wooded slope, which 
extended almost from the margin of the Nor’ Loch to 
the shores of the Firth of Forth, stood the old mansion house 
of Warriston. John Kincaid, the proprietor, was descended 
from an old Stirlingshire family. He had married, certainly 
not more than two years previous to the date of the murder, 
a young lady named Jean Livingston, of gentle lineage, and 
pre-eminent for her personal attractions. She was the daughter 
of the Laird of Dunipace, and came therefore from the same 
part of the country as did her husband’s family. It has been 
stated that the match, though one of affection on his part, had 
been entered into by her for pecuniary considerations. There 
is, however, not the slightest evidence of this. On the contrary, 
so far as social position went, the match was an eminently 
natural and proper one. The lady herself, no doubt, was little 
more than a girl; some accounts say she was only nineteen at 
her death, others twenty-one. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that she was quite in the bloom of her youth when the 
strange tragedy we are about to relate occurred. The 
marriage does not appear to have turned out very happily, 
though we do not know for certain what the cause of strife 
really was. The ballad-mongers, as usual, attribute it to the 
lady’s infidelity, and weave a long and circumstantial story as 
to her misbehaviour while her husband was absent at sea. 
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But, there is not the least foundation for such allegations, and, 
indeed, we are told that shortly before her death ‘she purged 
herself very sincerely from many scandalous things she had 
been bruited with.’ But Lady Warriston, as she was called 
after the fashion of the time, was doubtless imperious, wilful, 
and somewhat flighty, and domestic bickerings grew more and 
more frequent. From the scanty accounts which have come 
down to us we do not know for certain the rupture 
which immediately led to the final catastrophe, but in 
some of the ballads the laird is said to have flung a plate 
at the lady, and to have cut her lips open with it. 
This insult to her dignity, as well as injury to her beauty, the 
high-spirited dame could not brook: unfortunately an evil 
counsellor was but too ready to hand. An old nurse, who 
was probably indignant at the slights put upon her bonnie 
bairn, was the first who instigated her mistress to crime, and 
to suggest that the husband should be put out of the way. 
Another old servant of the Livingston family, Robert Weir, 
was at this time living at, or near the Abbey of Holyrood, and 
it was he who the nurse determined should be made the active 
perpetrator of the deed. Not at once, however, could Lady 
Warriston be got to screw up her courage to the sticking- 
point, and consent to the murder of her husband. Twice at 
least, if not oftener, did Weir come down to Warriston House, 
without getting speech of the lady. At length, worked upon 
by the secret promptings of Janet Murdo, the nurse, and 
having been assured of the connivance of her other maid- 
servants, she consented to see Weir. 

On Tuesday, therefore, the Ist of July, Lady Warriston sent 
the nurse for Weir, who came down to the house in the course 
of the afternoon. After discussing the matter with the lady, 
Weir was conveyed to ‘ane laigh cellar, where he lay con- 
cealed till midnight. According to one version of the story, 
Mrs: Kincaid herself then came for him, to conduct him to her 
husband’s chamber; but the lady herself says in her confession, 
that at the beginning of the murder she was lying in bed with 
her husband. Weir, at all events, entered the room, and 
awoke Kincaid, who, leaning over his bed, inquired who was 
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there? Weir had possibly intended to have suffocated him in 
his sleep ; but finding himself discovered, ran up to the victim, 
and with his clenched fist, ‘ gave him ane deidlie and crewall 
straik on ye vane-organ,’ which hurled him from the bed to the 
ground. Weir then proceeded to finish his murderous work 
in a somewhat barbarous and clumsy manner. When the un- 
fortunate gentleman was lying on the ground he kicked him 
severely, whereupon the victim cried out lustily. Hearing 
the cry, and fearing he might alarm the household, or 
bring assistance, the murderer closed with him and ‘grippit 
him be ye thrott or waisen, quhilk he held fast ane lang 
tyme, quhille he wirrait him, during the quhilk tyme the 
said Johnne Kincaid lay struggilling and fechting in the pain 
of daith under him.’ The girl-wife, in the meantime, had 
leaped ‘out of bed, unable, for all her revengeful spirit, to 
endure the horrid scene which was being enacted beside her. 
She ran down to the hall, and sat there until the cessation of 
the noise above proclaimed that the deed was done. But by 
this time the household was getting alarmed. Weir came 
down stairs, and reported to the expectant lady that he had 
fulfilled her behest, and that her husband would trouble her no 
more. They then held a hurried colloquy, which may be 
given in her own words. ‘I desired him . . . to take me 
away with him, for I feared tryall; albeit flesh and blood 
made me think my father’s men at Court would have saved 
me. Yet he refused to take me with him, saying “ You shall 
tarry still, and if this matter come not to light you shall say he 
died in the gallery, and I shall return to my master’s service. 
But if it be known, I shall fly, and take the crime on me, and 
none dare pursue you.”’ And so they parted, but he proved 
quite wrong in his anticipations.. The alarm was given at 
once. One metrical version of the story tells us that the 
laird’s brother was staying in the house at the time, and that 
he appeared 6n the scene very shortly after the murdér was 
committed. This may have been the case, but at any rate no 
time was lost in procuring help. Lady Warriston, the nurse, 
and one of the female servants, speedily found themselves 
apprehended, and, probably, amid considerable excitement, as 
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the news began to spread, they were conveyed away in the 
shimmering brightness of a summer morning, to await their 
trial for the crime. Nor was the trial long delayed. The 
prisoners having been caught ‘red hand,’ were, according to 
the law then in force, tried at once. By whom they were 
tried is uncertain. It may have been by the Baron-bailie of 
Broughton, within whose jurisdiction Warriston House lay. 
But it was more likely by the Bailies of Edinburgh, as the 
execution afterwards took place there. Of the particulars of 
the trial, as has been stated, we have no record. The partici- 
pation, active or passive, in the crime, of the three prisoners 
was, in all likelihood, proved without difficulty, and they were 
condemned to be burnt at the stake. Execution followed 
quickly on judgment in such cases, and the senterice was 
originally intended to have been carried out on the next day 
but one, that is on Friday, the 4th of July. As we shall see, 
however, it was delayed for some hours longer. 

Their trial being over, the prisoners were conveyed to the 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, to be. confined there till the time of 
their execution. Had this been longer delayed it is very 
probable the fair criminal would have got off, for, as has been 
remarked, the walls of the Tolbooth were singularly leaky, in 
the case of prisoners of birth and influence. Lady Warriston 
did not escape the ‘doom’ which had been pronounced upon 
her; but it is curious that though all record of her trial is lost, 
we possess a very full, interesting, and even touching account 
of the last thirty-seven hours of her life. This is contained in 
a MS. preserved in the Advocates’ Library, in the handwriting 
of the Rev. Mr. Wodrow. It has the following somewhat 
lengthy title: ‘A worthy and notable memorial of the great 
work of mercy which God wrought, in the conversion of Jean 
Livingston, Lady Warristoun, who was apprehended for the 
vile and horrible murder of her own husband, John Kincaid, 
committed on Tuesday, July 1, 1600; for which she was 
execute on Saturday following. Containing an account of 
her obstinacy, earnest repentance, and her turning to God; of 
the odd speeches she used during her imprisonment; of her 
great and marvellous constancy, and of her behaviour and 
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manner of her death, observed by one who was both a seer 
and a hearer of what was spoken.’ The account is written by 
the clergyman who attended her in the prison; who he was is 
not certainly known, but Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who printed 
the MS. privately, many years ago, inclines to think that it 
was Mr. James Balfour, one of the ministers of the North West 
Parish, The narrative is a very curious one. The minister is 
firmly convinced of the reality of the change produced in the 
fair penitent’s heart, and her winsome looks and gracious 
presence seem to have quite conquered the worthy man’s 
heart, for he speaks of her throughout with much affection. 
This strange narrative is of considerable length, and written 
from what would now be called an extremely ‘Evangelical’ 
point of view. Still it is graphic and interesting. It presents 
a picture of a frivolous and haughty, rather than a designedly 
wicked girl, turned from her light mindedness and levity to 
seriousness and religious peace. Without entering on the 
question of the bona fide nature of the conversion, far less of its 
efficacy, we may admit that the writer of the narrative was 
fairly entitled to boast of an extremely interesting penitent. 
His first interview with her was on the Wednesday morning, 
just before she was brought to trial. It was not encouraging. 
He found her ‘in a most miserable case, raging in a senseless 
fury, disdainfully taunting every word of grace that was 
spoken to her, impatiently tearing her head, sometimes running 
up and down the house, like one possessed, sometimes throwing 
herself on the bed, and sprawling, refusing all comfort by 
word, and when the book of God was brought to her, flinging 
it upon the walls twice or thrice most irreverently.’ The good 
inan who tells the tale did not want earnestness and devotion 
to his duty, however much he may have been destitute of tact. 
At considerable length, and with emphatic plainness of speech, 
he endeavoured to bring home to the prisoner a sense of the 
sin which (he apparently took for granted) she had committed. 
But the haughty beauty, burning with shame at the position 
in which she now found herself, and half hysterical with the 
excitement of the scenes through which she had passed, tossed 
her saucy head, and would have none of his advice. ‘ Trittle 
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trattle’ she cried, to his exhortations, and then in a despairing 
mood, and tearing her hair, she said ‘I will die but once. I 
care not what be done with me.’ Her spiritual adviser, how- 
ever, stuck to his guns, and continued the assault on her 
hardened heart. She treated him with so much contumely, 
that at last he reminded her, in great sorrow he tells us, but 
we cannot help thinking with a touch of the natural man, ‘that 
within a few hours, when you shall hear the sentence of death 
pronounced against you, you will be better tamed, and the 
pride of your heart will be broken in another manner.’ To 
this the poor girl made no answer, but called for a drink. When 
it came she was desired to drink to the minister, but after 
drinking to contentment, says that worthy man, ‘that which 
she left she threw upon the floor, cup and altogether, and 
hastily turned away her face from me, and hid herself all the - 
time I was with her, and would look at me no more.’ We can 
hardly wonder at her conduct. If she had been dealt with 
faithfully, it was with a very rough if salutary faithfulness. 
This first interview was early in the forenoon. In the 
course of an hour or two the accused were led out to the trial of 
which we have no record. It cannot have been a long one. 
The guilt of the accused was only too clear. The case was a 
bad one, and it was felt that notwithstanding the youth, beauty, 
and position of one of the culprits, the sentence required to 
be exemplary. The ‘doom’ pronounced upon the accused, 
therefore, was that they should first be hangéd, and then that 
their bodies should be burned to ashes. Lady Warriston 
received the sentence without remark, or change of counte- 
nance. Brought back to prison ‘she began,’ says our clerical 
annalist, ‘a little after to grow heavy, and the first word she 
spoke was this, to one of her friends standing by her, which 
she also repeated to me when I came to her. “I find,” said 
she, “a spark of grace and a spark of life beginning in me.” 
For the whilk they that were with her praised the Lord, 
and incontinent sent for me to come to her.’ The spiritual 
conversation which her adviser had with her is of course 
detailed in his narrative at great length. Certainly the good 
man seems to have spared himself no pains or trouble, in his 
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desire to benefit the soul of his penitent. It is evident, from 
various passages in the narrative, that thé prisoner was the 
subject of much curiosity. She does not appear to have been 
in a cell, but in a tolerably largg and well lighted room, mto 
which many visitors were from time to time admitted, attracted 
no doubt by that marked desire which the public always has 
to see any notorious criminal. The first thing therefore that 
the clergyman endeavoured to do, when he found her willing 
to listen to his exhortations, was to ‘hush the house.’ This 
was done about one o'clock, and from that hour till eight at 
night they were ‘well and spiritually occupied.’ Lady 
Warriston dictated a will to the minister, in order to settle her 
worldly affairs, and at every third word almost, she repeated 
a saying which we are told was thereafter continually on her 
lips. ‘Lord, for mercy and grace at thy hands, for thy dear 
son Christ’s sake, to the glory of mercy, and safety of my silly 
soul.’ After communing with her till eight o’clock the clergy- 
man left her, but at her own special request promised to come 
back in an hour, which he did, finding her very joyful at 
supper, mixing her bodily feeding with words of spiritual 
comfort, to the great joy and contentment of very many who 
heard her.’ After supper, prayer and conference were further 
continued till midnight, when the poor girl, utterly wearied 
out we may well suppose by all the excitement of mind and 
body which she had undergone, desired to sleep. Her friend, 
however, who was evidently by this time, like a skilful 
physician, intensely interested in his case, did not leave her at 
once, but waited till she awoke, which she did in a short time. 
Having assured himself that her spiritual condition was one of 
trust and confidence, he left for the night, promising to come 
early in the morning, as the hour of execution was originally 
fixed for nine o’clock in the morning of next day, Friday. 
The earnest and enthusiastic minister did not belie his promise, 
for we find him at the prison between four and five o’clock. 
The lady, however was asleep, and continued so until six 
o’clock. Failing the mistress, therefore, he turned his attention 
to the nurse, who was probably the most criminal of the party, 
and at whose instigation it was that the deed was perpetrated. 
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No information is given as to the interview, and it is probable 
that the nurse proved of tougher mental fibre than her mistress. 
Without, too, impugning for a moment the perfect good faith 
of the minister, it stands to reason that it was not nearly so 
interesting to try to make an impression on the heart of an old 
and wicked maid-servant, as it was to administer spiritual 
consolation to the mind of her young, beautiful and repentant 
mistress. The clergyman was therefore all impatience to see 
her once more, and at six o’clock he caused her to be awakened, 
and once more entered into conference with her. Not content 
with his own efforts for her soul’s good, he desired her to send 
for Mr. Robert Bruce, one of the ministers of the ‘ North-west’ 
Church in Edinburgh, and whose colleague, Mr. James Balfour, 
is probably the writer of the narrative itself. While Mr. Bruce 
was with her, her infant child was brought, at her own request, 
that she might take farewell of him, which she did with calm- 
ness, recommending him to the care, not, curiously enough, of 
the man who had been with her almost constantly since she 
had been imprisoned, but to that of Mr. Bruce. Her interview 
with him had been quite short, but she probably instinctively 
discerned that he was of a more practical type than his well 
meahing, though evidently wordy friend. The clergymen 
now prepared to leave, but Mr. Balfour, if we are right in 
supposing him the narrator, immediately came back with the 
news that the sentence upon Lady Warriston was commuted 
to one of ‘beheading only. For this more honourable mode of 
death, she expressed herself thankful, and was ‘very joyful’ 
thereat, so much so that the narrator was persuaded that it 
was ‘the Holy Spirit decorating and beautifying his own 
temple, as a presage of that she was guing to: this surely 
honest men, to the number of 14 or 15, who heard and said 
all, can testify.’ ; 

We need not enter into all the details that are given of the 
next few hours ; how she slept for a time, had her faced bathed 
in water, etc. The room in which she was, seems ever to have 
been full of honest men, and other curious people, who spoke 
to her, and heard with wonder her edifying discourse. She 

was, indeed, so eloquent, that it only then occurred to the 
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annalist to set down her words; and he grieves much that he 
‘slipped so many pearles of grace’ which came out of the 
mouth of this ‘sweet young woman.’ The report of the con- 
dition of the interesting prisoner seems to have spread, for all 
the remainder of the day the prison seems to have been crowded 
with persons of all ranks, so much so that she occasionally 
went to the prison door to address them. The execution had 
been fixed for four o’clock in the afternoon; but as that hour 
drew near it was rumoured that it was to be postponed till 
nine in the evening, or some said till the next morning. Her 
friends were evidently endeavouring to avoid, as much as 
possible, the scandal of a public execution. 

Meanwhile the crowd in the street increased, and through 
the warm air of the summer evening a great din came up to 
the prison. An Edinburgh crowd has never been very 
chivalrous or orderly, so that we may presume there was a 
good deal of horse play and bad language going on. The 
prisoner looked out of the window, and beholding, we are told, 
the people sporting and taking their pleasure among them- 
selves, she said very heavily, ‘These people laugh now, but 
they have cause to mourn, because not even one of them will 
get that great mercy and repentance which I have gotten.’ 
Her going to the window seems rather to have whetted the 
curiosity of the crowd to see the captive, as not long after she 
perceived and remarked on the people climbing up to the 
house tops, to see if they could catch a glimpse of one about 
whom there was so much talk. The ‘conference’ with her 
spiritual ddviser went on till eight at night, when she had 
supper; during which meal the conversation never seems to 
have been relaxed, and is all retailed with much fullness by 
our author; he says, indeed, as to the supper, ‘a more comfort- 
able never did I eat any.’ Supper being over those at table 
rose to ‘ public prayer,’ and then the prisoner went back to her 
‘wonted exercises’ till after ten o’clock, when she lay down 
upon her bed, but does not appear to have slept at 
all during the night, spending the whole time in conversa- 
tion with her devoted friend the minister. She formally 
expressed her forgiveness of her mother-in-law, and also 
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of her father. It is said that the latter steadily refused to 
see her, although she certainly wished for his presence. She 
also, during this night, made the specific confession of the 
part she took in the crime for which she was condemned, to 
which we have previously alluded. 

So sped away the short July night. Her friends were so 
anxious that her execution should be as private as possible, 
that they prevailed on the Magistrates to make it at an ex- 
ceedingly early hour. The first glimmer of dawn, accordingly, 
had hardly begun to streak the east, wnen these functionaries 
were announced. The fair criminal seems to have been rather 
disappointed that her end was not to be made in such a public 
manner as she had expected. And of course, afterwards, the 
public grumbled at having been deprived of such a sensational 
spectacle. It was at this time that she saw the only relation 
who seems ever to have visited her after her trial; this was her 
husband’s brother, with whom she had a very affecting inter- 
view, immediately after which the cortége set forth to the place 
of execution, which was at the Girth Cross, or Cross of the 
Sanctuary, at Holyrood. This place was chosen because it 
was at the very other end of the town from Castle Hill, where, 
at the same time, her nurse and servant were to suffer the 
punishment to which they had been originally sentenced, viz., 
strangling and burning. This naturally tended to attract any 
persons who might be about at that early hour. 

The procession then, such as it was, wound its way through 
the tortuous recesses of the Luckenbooths, and along the High 
Street to the Nether Bow, then down the stately Cannongate, 
till it arrived at the place of execution. The grim shape of 
the ‘Maiden’ loomed conspicuous in the grey dawn. The 
prisoner looked up at it with ‘two longsome looks,’ and imme- 
diately mounted the scaffold. Her self-possession was com- 
plete, and ‘there appeared such a majesty in her countenance 
and visage, and such a heavenly courage in her gesture, that 
many said, “ That woman is ravished with a higher spirit than 
@ man or woman’s.”’ Going to each of the four sides of the 
.8caffold, she made a short speech to the bystanders, confessing 
the justice of her sentence. After prayer by the clergyman, 
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she took leave of her friends who were with her on the scaffold, 
and assisted one of them to fasten a cloth about her face. 
The account of the closing scene is so curious that we cannot 
do better than give it in the words of the narrator. 


‘So being ready to lay down her neck I spake these words to her, 
‘* Remember now to keep your promise, that you made to me yesterday, 
that I may be assured of God’s comfortable grace and Holy Spirit constantly 
abidiny, and yet growing to the end.” She answered, ‘‘I think very well 
upon my promise, and am content that you challenge me with it.” Now 
this was the promise she made the day before. We had been speaking of 
the unchangeable workings of God’s grace in the hearts of his own Saints, 
that so far is it from him to leave the work that he hath begun, that rather 
where he once begins to work faith, peace, and joy, etc., these grow still to 
a perfection— and in the end they appear most unto the comfort of them 
that have them. Whereupon she gathered this assurance. ‘‘I-hope in 
God” said she, ‘‘ that you shall find my grace so increasing in me, and my 
resolution so constant that when I am at the point of death my courage 
and comfort in my God shall then be greatest when I promise, by God’s 
grace, I shall give you a token before my departure, in my God.” I again 
promised not to leave her till then, and to challenge her upon that same 
promise in her greatest extremity, and should desire this sign of her, which 
she had promised to give me at this time. Therefore, thinking upon this 
promise, I said unto her. ‘Is it not true that I spoke to you concerning 
the Lord’s grace in you? Feel you it so now or not?” ‘‘ Yes,” said she, 
‘*T feel greater comfort in my God now than ever.” I said, ‘‘ what token 
give you me of it?” She incontinent, with her own hand, drew the cloth 
that was bound about her face, and looked eyes first to heaven, and then 
to me, laughing most joyfully, and holding me by the hand she kissed me 
in presence of all the people, saying, ‘* The Lord be with you my heart. 
There is a token that I have the Spirit of God in a greater measure than 
ever I had.” When I heard this of her, I could not abide longer beside her, 
but immediately left the scaffold, and departed. But she, as a constant Saint 
of God, humbled herself on her knees, and offered her neck to the axe, 
laying her head sweetly and graciously in the place appointed, moving to 
and fro until she got a rest for her neck to lie in. When her head was now 
made fast to the Maiden, the executioner came behind her, and pulled out 
her feet, that her neck might be stretched out longer, and so made more 
meet for the stroak of the axe. But she, as it was reported to me by him 
who saw it, and held her by the hands at this time, drew her leggs twice to 
her again, labouring to sit on her knees till she should give up her spirit to 
the Lord. During this time, which was long, for the axe was but slowly 
loosed, and fell not down hastily, after the laying in of her head, her tongue 
was not idle, but she continued crying to the Lord, and uttered with a 
loud voice those her wonted words. ‘‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit! O 
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Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world have mercy on me ! 
Into thy hands Lord I commend my soul !”. When she came to the middle 
of this last sentence, and had said ‘‘ Into thy hands Lord,” at the pro- 
nouncing of the word ‘ Lord,’ the axe fell, which was diligently marked by 
one of her friends, who still held her hand, until this time, and reported 
this to me ; and so this penitent sinner rendered her soul to the Lord in“ 
joy and peace. .. . 


Such is the simple, yet graphic account of the last scene in 
this tragedy, as it has come down to us. Whether the device 
of having the execution so early in the morning, and at ‘such 
an unusual place, was successful in preventing crowds of 
people from witnessing the spectacle we know not. Certainly 
a counter attraction was provided, for the rosy hue of the 
dawn-streaked clouds in the east was answered by a lurid 
glare in the west, which proclaimed that the nurse and her 
accomplice had expiated their crime in a still more terrible 
way than their ill-fated mistress. Their sentence had been 
carried out on the Castle Hill, and was intended, no doubt, to 
divert attention from what was going on at the Girth Cross. 

Of the reality of the repentance detailed in this curious 
account of the last hours of Lady Warriston, and the sincerity 
of the sentiments she professed, we do not dare to judge. 
That they were heartily believed in by the unknown clergy- 
man who has left us the narrative is undoubted ; but though 
we are told that, a complete change of heart may take place 
in the shortest time, even ‘between the saddle and the 
ground,’ it seems fairly questionable whether the spiritual 
outpourings indulged in by the unhappy woman were really 
true reflections of her state of mind, or whether they are the 
mere outcome of the fancies of hysterical despair. They are 
expressed in language of the most fervidly spiritual character, 
such as it is difficult to imagine a girl in the prisoner’s position 
could be acquainted with; and it must be borne in mind that 
the story is told by one who was evidently a godly, simple- 
minded man, only too glad to see such a change worked in 
the heart of his penitent. It is not for us, however, after an 
interval of nearly three hundred years, to pronounce a harsh 
judgment. Requiescat in Pace. 

But one more incident remains to be told in this tale of 
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crime. Four years afterwards, the ‘horse boy,’ Robert Weir, 
who had actually committed the murder, was put upon his 
trial before the High Court of Justiciary. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to the cruel, and in Scotland unusual, 
‘punishment of being broken on the wheel. The sentence ran 
that he should be ‘tane to ane skaffold, to be fixt besyd ye 
croce of Ed®: and yair to be brokin vpone ane Row, quhill he 
be deid, and to ly yairat during the space of xxiiij houris, And 
yairafter his body to be tane vpone ye said Row, and set up 
in ane publict place, betwix the place of Warristoun and the 
town of Ley* and to remane yaire upoune ay and quhill 
comand he gevin for the buriall yairof.’ 

We are told by Birrel, in his Diary, that Weir was broken 
on acart wheel, ‘with ane coulter of ane pleuche,’ by the 
hands of the hangman. Such was the barbarous manner in 
which retribution overtook the last of the participants in 
Lady Warriston’s crime. 








Art. VII.—THE CROFTERS ACT IN SHETLAND. 


OW that the Crofters Commission have fsued their Parlia- 
mentary Report upon last year’s work in Shetland, we 
propose to summarise the results of their visit to the island, 
and to point out the effects which the Crofters Act has had, 
and probably will have, upon the relations of proprietors and 
tenants, upon the circumstances of the latter, and upon the 
prosperity and progress of the island. According to the 
Report the Commission dealt with 1330 applications to have 
fair rents fixed, embracing 7057 acres of arable land, 15,031 
acres of outrun or cow’s grass, and 123,420 acres of hill pasture, 
with the result that a gross rental of £6917, payable by 1328 
Crofters, has been reduced to £4990,—a reduction of over 
27 per cent.; while arrears of £6438 have been reduced to 
£2323,—a reduction of over 63 per cent. A discussion of the 
merits of these decisions, incongruous as some of them. appear, 
would serve no good purpose, as the Commission give no 
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reasons for any of their decisions, and we prefer rather to 
enquire, what, now that the general result of the Commis- 
sioners’ visit is known, is the effect likely to be produced by 
their action ? 

To rightly appreciate this, one must first consider the nature 
of the right of a Shetland Crofter, his manner of life, and his 
means of livelihood in the past. The ‘ Holding’ of a Shetland 
crofter consists of three distinct items—first, his house and patch 
of arable land, (sometimes enclosed but more often not) upon’ 
which he raises his grain crop, potatoes, and cabbages. Of the 
quality of the grain, little can be said, but it must be borne in 
mind that the statements of the crofters, that in many years 
they make no meal from their crops, are quite misleading to 
one not acquainted with the island. These crops, although in 
some cases used as human food, are in the main not grown for 
any such purpose, but in order to be used as fodder for the 
stock through the winter. Next comes the ‘outrun’ or cow’s 
grass, which may be separately enclosed, but more often is 
simply a portion, well-known by its own boundaries, of a 
general outrun pertaining to a township of from two to twenty 
or more crofts, the whole of which is enclosed into the town- 
ship bya fence, or by the old ‘hill-dyke,’ built of turf and renewed 
from year to year. Lastly comes the ‘scattald right’ or right 
of pasturage over a large tract,—it may be thousands of acres, 
of rough hill pasture lying outside the bill dykes, in common 
not only with his fellow crofters of the township, but with 
those of other townships bordering on the scattald, and, it may 
be, belonging to different proprietors. Upon this scattald the 
crofter may keep a stock of sheep and ponies all the year 
round; and in summer he may use it partially for his cattle 
aud for flocks of geese fattening for the Christmas market. 
The peculiarity of this right was that it was entirely vague . 
and undefined as regarded the number of sheep or ponies 
which each crofter might pasture, and gross inequalities 
existed ; such as that one of two crofters paying similar rents 
had one hundred or two hundred sheep, while his neighbour 
had only ten or a score. In some cases, a slight attempt at 
regulation had been made, but of the estates dealt with by the 
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Commission, on only one, that of Lunna, had an actual allot- 
ment and limitation of stock been made and enforced. The 
reason of this is twofold. In the first place, by the traditions 
of Norse law, still handed down in the island, the free use of 
the scattald is said to be the inalienable right of the occupiers, 
and all attempts at limitation of that rigbt have been invariably 
objected to by them; and, in the second place, the expense 
necessary for effective regulation is so great as to act asa 
deterrent. Because, before anything of the kind is possible, the 
‘common rights’ of several proprietors over the whole scat- 
tald must be converted by the Court of Session into absolute 
and exclusive rights to each proprietor, over a definite share 
set apart to him by an expensive process of division, and 
thereafter his absolute right thus ascertained must be protected 
by, perhaps, miles of wire fencing. Thus it happened that 
over nearly the whole of Shetland the crofter’s scattald right 
was at the passing of the Act quite indefinite, or limited only 
by the ability of the crofter to acquire stock on the one hand, 
and the right of the proprietor to raise the rent upon, or to 
evict, a large stock-holder upon the other. 

Of modes of life among Shetland crofters there are two 
distinct varieties,—that of the seafaring man, who goes from 
home to the different fishings at the proper season, or, as is 
quite common, on a voyage to a foreign port; and that of the 
man who stays at home, attending to his croft and stock, and 
only fishes occasionally from a small boat, or takes up some 
such local trade as carpenter or mason. The former depends 
upon the sea for his livelihood, and holds a croft principally as 
a home for his family, though, by himself, or his grown-up 
children, he may raise small crops and keep cows and a small 
sheep stock. The latter, of whom the number is comparatively 
_ insignificant, devotes his attenfion mainly to the croft and 
scattald, and derives his living from the sale of cows, sheep, 
ponies and geese reared thereon, as well as of woollen goods 
or Shetland tweed, grown and spun, and knitted or woven at 
home, all by members of his own family. The fishing he 
looks to more as a means of procuring food, though he may 
also earn considerable sums by the sale to local dealers of his 
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haddock catches. What effect then will the reductions of rent 
made by the Commission have upon the circumstances of these 
crofters? The answer must be that it will be very slight. If 
it had been the case that the average crofter depended for 
subsistence upon the produce of his croft only, the reduction 
of rent would have borne such a ratio to his income as might 
have created the difference between hardship and a reasonably 
comfortable existence. But, as every one acquainted with 
Shetland knows, the sum in question, when compared with the 
sums earned by the average crofter and his family, and spent 
upon food, clothing, and Inxuries, is of no practical signific- 
ance. The man who was comfortable under the old rent will 
have a larger sum to spend; the man who was poor will be 
poor still. 

But the effects of the Act are further reaching than the mere 
matter of rent. It alters the relations of landlord and tenant 
in many important particulars, and it is with this alteration 
that we propose to deal. Prior to the passing of the Act, the 
landlords had in their hands an almost unlimited power over 
the tenants; and exercised, whether for good or ill, a species 
of patriarchal government; its sanction being the power to 
evict and remove from the district any crofter who disputed 
bis landlord’s authority. The Crofters Act abolishes this power 
of eviction ; and now behind his security of tenure, the crofter 
laughs at all regulations made by the proprietor, except such 
as the law expressly forces him to observe. Many and deep 
were the complaints betore the Commission of the manner in 
which landlords had in the past exercised their powers, and, 
it must be admitted, not without foundation in some instances. 
As the Crofters’ Agent, in his opening speech before the Com- 
mission, put it—‘ Shetland, the chosen home of the Truck 
system in its worst and most oppressive form, is likewise the 
last resort of the exploded doctrine of the divine right of 
landlords. Practically there has been a state of semi-sertdom. 
While the Crofters Act operates in other counties as a measure 
of agricultural relief,in Shetland it is in reality an Act of 
emancipation.’ And certainly were the evidence given before 
the Commission to be accepted as correct, the statement was 
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not too absurdly exaggerated. But after a perusal of the 
whole evidence, as reported almost verbatim in the local papers, 
one is forced to the conclusion that though the crofters were 
ruled with a stern hand, only a few cases of hardship or 
oppression have been established, and that upon the whole 
this patriarchal government has been for the good of the 
people themselves as well as for that of the proprietor. Never, 
perhaps, was it more necessary at the close of a judicial inquiry 
to keep in mind the maxim, Audi alteram partem. The object 
of the inquiry was to fix fair rents, and the proprietors’ agents 
appeared in court for this purpose only. They had no know- 
ledge of what complaint or grievance might be brought up by 
any crofter, and could only contend to the court, though as it 
proved in vain, that evidence of events occurring thirty or 
forty years ago was quite irrelevant to the questions before it. 
So far as the local reports show, no proprietor took the trouble 
to lead counter evidence upon these matters, but in many 
cases a cross-examination of the witness entirely changed the 
whole bearing of his story. Thus at a sitting upon the Busta 
Estate at Brae, a crofter complained that he had been forbid- 
den, on pain of eviction, to fish for haddocks in the voe or bay 
opposite his croft, putting this forward as a monstrous example 
of landlord oppression, and also as an explanation of his 
inability to pay rent. On cross examination this man admitted 
that the prohibition was against ‘long line’ fishing, and had 
been issued by the factor on the estate, at the request of his. 
own neighbours. They desired the fishing in the sheltered 
voe to be preserved, as it always had been, for ‘hand line’ 
fishing by the old men of the township for food, and objected 
to its being ruined by crews fishing for the market, whose 
boats were able to go out to the regular fishing banks. More- 
over, it appears that the probibition was only the enforcement 
of the old ‘County Acts’ of Shetland, chapter 33 of which 
enacts ‘That none fish with haddock lines within voes from 
Belton (Whitsunday) to Martinmas, or as long as they can 
draw haddocks on hand lines, under the like pain of ten pounds 
Scots.’ Again, many complaints were directed against the 
system of monopoly of trade and fishing which formerly 
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existed, an example of which we may give from the report in. 
the Shet land News of the evidence of Gilbert Stout, an old man 
of about seventy, examined at Vidlin on the estate of Lunna. 


‘ He had brought ashore 174 tons of ling in one season, and he could 
have had 7s. per cwt. paid down every voyage when he came ashore with 
the fish, but when he came to settle at Martinmas Mr. Robertson’s (the 
tacksman of the store and fishing station) offer to him was 5s. That was 
when they were bound to fish for Mr. Robertson. When they went to sea 
they were from one to three nights off, in a boat 18 or 19 feet keel, and 
sometimes 40 miles off. They had no food but a little meal and water, and 
when they came on shore they would be so bad that they would have to 
help each other out of the boat. They could not take so much fish out of 
the boat as could save life.’ 

The Cuarrman. ‘Do you mean to say that when you came ashore from 
the fishing exhausted, having had nothing to eat but meal and water, you 
were not allowed to take a few fish ?’ 

Witness. ‘ No I was not allowed to go out of the boat for fear of my 
warning.’ 

No questions were asked of the witness, but the Mr. 
Robertson referred to on hearing of the accusations made 
against him, lodged with the Commission an affidavit in which 
he states: ‘ The deponent never paid a lower price for his fish 
than others. He always paid the “currency” that was fixed 
at the end of each season. In conformity therewith the 
deponent invariably paid his fishermen the same prices as 
were paid by the leading curers in Shetland.” It further 
appears that at no time were fishermen prohibited from taking 
fish for food for themselves and their families, and Stout him- 
self afterwards explained that by the expression ‘So much fish 
as could save life’ he meant so much as would buy some 
whisky or gin to revive themselves—a very different thing. 
Again, Alexander Lawrenson complained that he had been 

" oppressed to pay up a debt of £22 due by his deceased father. 


‘There was £6 allowed by the Shipwrecked Mariners Society, and he 
(Mr. Robertson) got that too. He was agent here and took it. He would 
not allow my mother a single penny. She asked for a pound to buy meal 
with, and he would not give it. He offered her a shilling when she went 
out, and she would not take it. We never thought of making any com- 
plaint. She was a widow and I was a young boy at the time, and what 
could we do?’ 
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On the following day this witness was recalled and con- 
fronted with Mr. Robertson’s ledger, which showed £1 
actually paid out of the fund to the widow. Being pressed 
to explain how he came to make such an erroneous state- 
ment his only explanation was ‘He could say nothing but 
what his mother said, and it had slipped by her mind.’ From 
these and similar instances it is clear that the oppression of 
which the Crofters complained was grossly exaggerated, but 
allowing for this, there is no doubt that in many cases they 
were ruled with a severity not to be tolerated in the South. 
As we have said, all this is now a thing of the past, having 
fallen with the fall of the power of eviction. No proprietor 
can now enforce any regulations save such as the Crofters’ 
Act or the Common Law allows. 

Let us see what will be the result of the changed conditions. 
First and most important, perhaps, is the removal of the 
monopuly of trade, constantly held up to the Crofter as an 
immense boon conferred by the Act. The very idea of a land- 
lord-created Store from which, under pain of eviction, all 
goods must be bought, and to which all produce for sale must 
be taken, is repugnant to Southern ideas of freedom, but much 
is to be said in its favour as suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of Shetland. Take the case of the Store at Vidlin, of which 
the complaints before quoted were made. Prior to its erection 
the Crofters in the district were from twenty to thirty miles 
from a market at Lerwick without regular means of communi- 
cation, and for their supplies were dependent on a Store at 
Voe, some five miles distant from Vidlin, and twelve miles 
from the furthest point of the Vidlin district. For the good 
of the neighbourhood the proprietor erected, at a cost 
of several hundred pounds, a commodious place of business, 
and arranged for a substantial tenant, who could afford 
to keep proper supplies, and would encourage fishing 
industry by purchasing and curing fish on the spot. 
Such an undertaking could only be successful if it drew to 
itself the whole trade of the district, and so a monopoly 
in its favour was created by the simple means of threatening 
those dealing elsewhere with eviction. This power of eviction 
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having been abolished, as a consequence small shops are being 
opened in crofters’ houses all over the district, and travelling 
vans with groceries are seen throughout the country ; while 
the fishermen carry their catches to any dealer who appears in 
the district promising (but as they have already found out to 
their cost, in at least one instance, only promising) higher 
prices than the ‘currency,’ that is, the average price struck by 
the principal dealers at the end of the season. In the mean- 
time this competition benefits the crofters and damages the 
store; but a different story will be heard should a poor harvest 
be followed by a severe winter. Then, as formerly, the crofter 
will repair to the store for goods on the credit of his cow to be 
sold next summer, or the fish to be delivered in the spring, 
only to find credit refused; because the merchant has no security 
as ne formerly had, that the cow or the fish will not go into 
other hands than his, and he has no desire again to see what 
has been too often seen already, customers deep in his books 
for winter supplies on credit crowding round a travelling van 
or into a crofter’s shop with their ready cash. Few of the 
crofters in outlying districts can get through the winter with- 
out credit, and it will be a bad day for them if the stores held 
by substantial men are closed owing to the competition of 
small traders, who in prosperous times may tempt them with 
apparently, and for the time probably in reality, better value, 
but who will certainly disappear whenever the pinch of an ad- 
verse season is felt. The commissioners, somewhat out with 
their province, have set their faces steadily against these 
monopolies and have encouraged.the crofters everywhere to 
break them down and establish free competition, but competi- 
tion by half a dozen traders in a district with resources only 
for one is a process with a too certain conclusion, and the 
crofters may find the privilege of being free to deal where 
they please only too dearly purchased in the result. Meantime 
(a matter of no concern to the Commission) the store tenants 
cannot out of their diminished business pay their rents, and the 
proprietors are deprived of a reasonable return upon their 
capital expended for the good of the crofters, while in no case 
have the Commission imposed a shop-rent upon a trading 
crofter. ; 
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‘The second consequence to be noticed is the abolition of the 
proprietors power to regulate the use of the scattald or take 
measures to prevent its deterioration and destruction by ex- 
cessive stocking. As has been already stated, the crofter’s 
right of pasture, at the passing of the Act was an indefinite 
one and not much interfered with, but still the proprietor had 
the control by means of his power of evicting, or raising the 
rent of the offending tenant. The circumstances of each 
tenant and the benefit got by him from the scattald were 
known to the proprietor or his factor and considered in fixing 
the rent, so that, although discrepancies undoubtedly did exist, 
the rough result was reached that the tenant with a large 
croft and paying a large rent had more sheep and con- 
sequently a larger share of scattald than his neighbour of the 
small croft and the small rent. As the Act had destroyed this 
power, certain of the proprietors applied to the Commission to 
have the tenants’ scattald rights defined so that it might be 
known what exactly was the ‘ holding’ including scattald for 
which a fair rent had been fixed by them, and urged this 
as imperatively necessary, because otherwise the proprietor 
could have no check upon an over-pasturing tenant. This 
application the Commissioners refused, and in their decision 
they ‘ Declare that in fixing the fair rents, due regard was had 
to the amount of stock which the scattald could probably 
carry, and that the right of each tenant was apportioned in 
equal shares.’ What that ‘equal share’ for which rent is being 
paid may be, depends entirely upon the quantity of stock the 
pasture can properly carry, a point upon which probably no 
two men would agree; and if a proprietor attempt to 
limit a tenant’s stock on the ground that he is exceeding his 
proper share, the tenant may retort that that is a matter of 
opinion ; he thinks he is not exceeding it, and his opinion is as 
good as the proprietor’s. In this state of matters it is difficult 
to see what legal remedy the proprietor can have short of a 
formal action in Court against all his crofters, to have it 
declared what is the extent of each crofter’s right in 
the scattald, for which a fair rent has been fixed by the 
Commission; in other words, to have it judicially de- 
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clared what number the Commissioners had, or ought 
to have had in their minds in fixing the rent; certainly 
as peculiar an action in Court as one could well imagine. 
Some number they must have had in view in making their 
valuation, and why they should have declined to make 
this number known is not very apparent. It is understood 
that the Commissioners so acted because they were of opinion 
that the terms of the Act precluded their interfering with the 
crofters’ rights of pasture as they found them. But that is 
exactly what they have done. As we have pointed out, the 
seafaring man, with almost no stock, had his rent fixed upon 
that basis by the proprietor. Now, whether he wish it or no, 
the Commission say he has an ‘equal share’ in the scattald 
with his neighbours, and presumably they have in the fair rent 
made him pay for this increased pasturage, which he will 
never use and cannot sub-let. So that, as matter of fact, they 
have completely dislocated existing arrangements without © 
giving any compensating advantage, such as*would have 
resulted from their fixing the number of stock which each 
crofter should be entitled to keep. Neglect of the pasture is 
certain to follow; the landlord has neither interest nor power 
to interfere, and confusion worse confounded is all that may 
be looked for in present circumstances. The larger tenants 
will crowd out the smaller, and pasture and stock will deteri- 
orate; until, by a severe winter, Nature herself will ‘regulate’ 
the number of stock in a manner disastrous to its owners. 

The fact is, and every day is shewing it more clearly, that 
the Act has been framed without anything like due considera- 
tion of what its effects would be, and without even knowledge 
on the part of its framers of the circumstances and economy of 
the districts which were to come within its scope. Conclusive 
proof of this is found in the third consequence to be noticed, 
The Act assumes that the houses and out-buildings upon the 
crofts have been put there by the tenants; and imposes upon 
them the duty of maintenance and up-keep under penalty of 
eviction. Such a condition is natural and proper enough to 
the ordinary croft in the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
proprietor has simply given off a patch of land, and left the 
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tenant, with the assistance of his neighbours, to put up 
dwelling-house, outbuildings, and dykes, all of the meanest 
description, and, in fact, to ‘make the place, such as it is. 
But it is entirely unsuitable to many districts in Shetland, 
where the custom has been for the proprietor to contribute 
more or less to the erection and repair of the dwelling-houses. 
Thus it was proved, again and again, before the Commission, 
that the proprietor had paid for skilled mason work, and pro- 
vided couples and boarding for the roofs, and lime for the 
walls, while the crofter had given merely his unskilled labour, 
in carrying stones and cutting and preparing the turfs or 
‘pones’ placed on the roof under the thatch. The most 
striking case, however, was the estate of Lunna, where within 
the last forty years, almost every house had been entirely 
rebuilt at the expense of the proprietor, and rebuilt in an 
improved style, with proper rooms, windows and fire-places ; 
every scattald had been divided from adjacent properties by 
authority of the Court, and had been enclosed to its own 
townships by miles of expensive wire fencing; while many of 
the townships themselves had been completely fenced in. 
Upon these and other improvements it was shown that a sum 
of over £12,000 had been expended, besides an average 
annual sum of £130 upon current repairs. In fact, it is not 
too much to say that many of the crofters there are better 
housed than small Lowland farmers. By the Act, all this is 
stopped. On the one hand the rents have been reduced some 
twenty-six per cent., depriving the proprietor of any fund for 
repairs, and on the other hand, the burden of maintenance is 
laid on the tenant. Let any proprietor who takes an interest 
in his property think what that means. No doubt the Act is 
stringent in its penalties for dilapidation of buildings, but it is 
idle to suppose that crofter tenants, under any pressure what- 
ever, will keep up the buildings in their present condition, and 
the inevitable result will be that the proprietor must stand 
idly by and see his property, as he has already seen his rents, 
revert to the condition of 40 years ago; the scattald again 
open to trespassers from all quarters, the house gables com- 
posed of loose stones and turf,—a tragic result, surely, of 
Liberal legislation. 
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The fourth consequence to be noticed is that a stop has 
been put to the creation of small farms. Hitherto it has been 
a common practice as opportunity offered to throw: three or 
four crofts into one, and enclose off to them a proportion of 
the general Scattald to be occupied by some industrious 
Crofter as a small farm ata rent varying from £10 to £40. 
These graduated farms formed stepping stones to greater 
things, and the present position of many a large farmer now 
paying rent in hundreds of pounds is owing to their existence. 
They offered to every Crofter the chance of bettering his con- 
dition, and the prospect of obtaining a farm formed an induce- 
ment to industry and good cultivation. Now, however, no 
enclosing hand can be laid upon the scattald which belongs to 
the Crofters in perpetuity, and the Act has stopped the creation 
of these very holdings for which outcry is being made. 

One other indirect consequence may be noticed, the main- 
tenance of order and good relationship in a district. Under 
the old system disputes of all kinds were brought to the pro- 
prietor or his factor for settlement, and decided by him in an 
informal manner. If a man proved himself a bad neighbour 
and created disturbance or annoyance, a notice from the factor 
was sufficient to restore peace, and even matters of criminal 
law, such as assaults or petty thefts, were commonly judged 
by him without the intervention of the law—a species of juris- 
diction favourably regarded by the communities as being the 
remains of the old Norse system of ‘Rancelmen’ or local 
keepers of the peace. Here again his power is gone. He may 
reprimand the culprit as he please ; without the power to evict 
it is a mere brutum fulmen, and now his only answer to com- 
plaints is of necessity ‘the Law is open let them implead one 
another. What that means in a district forty miles from the 
seat of justice, communicated with by foot roads and open 
boats, cannot be understood by one living in a land of rail- 
ways. Many a grievance is endured from inability to obtain 
redress, and the peace of many a district has been destroyed 
simply because there is now no authority available to which 
the well disposed majority may appeal against perhaps one 
mischief maker. On the other hand the number of cases of 
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petty assault and mischief, arising from disputes among neigh- 
bours, tried in the Sheriff Court has visibly increased, and the 
cost of sending officers of Court to outlying districts, and of 
bringing the culprits and witnesses long journeys to the 
county town, swells the rates and increases the burdens of the 
unfortunate landlords. 

What then are the nett results of the Act and its administra- 
tion. As direct and intended results, the crofter has received 
two distinct benefits (first) reduction of rent, and (second) 
security of tenure, which enables him to resist the regulations 
of his landlord formerly enforced by eviction. As indirect 
results, (first) by the prevention of monopoly the proprietors 
are discouraged from the expenditure of capital in developing 
the resources of outlying districts by the establishment of 
stores, fishing stations, or the like ; (second) they are deprived 
of all control of their property so far as consisting of scattalds, 
and the crofters are left to dispute among themselves how the 
stock on each scattald is to be regulated ; (third) the burden 
of building and maintaining dwelling houses, etc., has been 
thrown exclusively on the crofters; and (fourth) the settle- 
ment of all local disputes has been taken from the proprietor 
and left to the decision of the Courts of Law. We are safe to 
say that were a poll of the whole crofters taken upon the last 
three matters a conclusive majority would be given in favour 
of their former position; and as to the first, we have little 
doubt that a few years’ experience of open competition will 
convince them that though they may have suffered grievances 
under the old system of monopoly these were as nothing to 
the hardships under the new. Already they are beginning to 
express their dissatisfaction, and at.a meeting of crofters 
recently held at North Roe, the following resolution was 
passed: ‘That the present Crofters Act is unsuitable to the 
islands as evidenced by the decisions arrived at by the Com- 
mission; and, that a petition be drawn up and signed by the 
crofters and presented to our member of Parliament requesting 
him to use his influence to have the present Act amended, and 
therein show reasons why and how the Act is unsuitable for 
the islands.’ On the landlord’s side again all is to his disad- 
vantage, and the result, it is to be feared, will be, that he 
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will consider himself absolved from the duties of land- 
ownership and regard himself more as a creditor having a 
fixed charge upon the land. A proprietor cannot be expected 
to take an interest in the condition of an estate, the control of . 
which has been to such an extent taken out of his hands; nor 
can blame be attached to one who declines longer to live in a 
district with tenants who openly defy him, who laugh at his 
well-intended regulations, and whom he cannot interfere with 
in the slightest degree. It is not to be wondered at if some 
landlords, exasperated at their treatment by the legislature, 
carry out their intention already declared of ceasing to 
trouble themselves with property which is no longer really 
theirs, further than to insist upon regular payment of the fixed 
rent, and of refusing to expend one penny upon management 
or improvements. Better counsels, however, it is to be hoped, 
will prevail, and if the crofters, having in open court ‘cleansed 
their stuffed bosoms of that perilous stuff’ of old grievances 
and oppressions, resume their former friendly relations with 
the proprietors, and set themselves steadily to work to make 
the most of the crofts now practically their own, in time 
matters will again settle down. 

Meantime, the present dislocation of everything should give 
pause to eager land reformers, who see no difficulty in 
‘nationalising ’ by a short Act of Parliament the whole land in 
the kingdom. Let them carefully consider the far-reaching 
results of this comparatively simple Act of Parliament, 
intended merely to confer fair rents and fixity of tenure, the 
disturbance it has created in the economic and other relations 
of the districts affected, and the uncertainty as to the legal 
rights and obligations of the different parties, and then seri- 
ously calculate what, in the same proportion, would be the 
effects of a general alteration of the land laws. A system 
which is the gradual development and embodiment of the 
habits and customs of centuries of patient and honest life and 
work, must have its roots deep down in the social fabric of the 
nation, and only with the utmost diffidence and caution should 
amending hands be laid upon it, even under pressure of grave 
and apparently absolute necessity. 

W. KinnipurcH Morton. 
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Letter to the Editor from the Treasurer of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association. 


EDINBURGH, August, 1890. 

Srr,—The letter from Lord Rosebery which appeared in your 
last number contains a correction of what Mr. Wallace, in his 
article on ‘The Limits of Scottish Home Rule,’ supposed his 
Lordship to have said in a speech at Glasgow concerning ‘a 
certain pamphlet.’ Mr. Wallace supposed Lord Rosebery to 
have referred to this pamphlet as ‘The Charter of Scottish 
Home Rule.’ What his Lordship explains he did say was, ‘ A 
Charter of Scottish Home Rule,’ meaning ‘ by that that it would 
be one of. the earliest and most important documents in the 
history of the Scottish Home Rule movement. Of course, “ The 
Charter” has a very different meaning.’ 

If his Lordship had confined himself to the correction, there 
would have been no occasion for me to.interfere. But Lord 
Rosebery goes on to say:—‘I made this explanation at the 
time in a letter toa member of the Scottish Home Rule League, 
assuming that it would be published: but it has remained in 
unexpected seclusion.’ 

It would be far from the desire of the Scottish Home Rule 
Association to keep Lord Rosebery’s opinions in seclusion, and, 
as its Honorary Treasurer and the author of the address which 
elicited his Lordship’s correction, I venture to send you the 
following statement of the facts, hoping that, notwithstanding 
his Lordship’s preference for the indefinite over the definite 
article in dealing with Scottish Home Rule, he may embrace the 
opportunity of explaining his views. 

Having been for four years one of Mr. Gladstone’s constituents 
in Mid-Lothian, I was asked last autumn by the Executive of 
the Scottish Home Rule Association to address any meetings 
which might be got up in the county for the discussion of the 
question of Home Rule for Scotland. A meeting was held at 
Dalkeith on 5th December, 1889, and as Lord Rosebery had, on 
the 22nd of the previous month, in addressing the Glasgow 
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University Liberal Club, spoken more fuily on that subject than 
he had ever done before, I took the opportunity of commenting 
on the opinions which his Lordship had expressed. My address 
was partially reported in the Dalkeith Advertiser, and the 
Chairman of the meeting thought it due to his Lordship to send 
him a copy of that newspaper. Shortly afterwards, the Chairman 
received a note from his Lordship’s secretary containing, along 
with a complimentary message to the Chairman and myself, the 
following words :--* He (Lord Rosebery) observes, however, that 
some misapprehension seems to have been common as to what he 
said at Glasgow. He is supposed to have said that the pamphlet * 
of the Scotsman “is the Charter of Scottish Home Rule.” He 
said “ A Charter,” which makes a considerable difference in the 
purport of the remark.’ It did not occur to the Chairman to 
publish this note, and on a previous occasion his Lordship ‘had 
taken him to task for publishing, without special authority, letters 
from his Lordship on a public question. The newspapers by 
which Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow speech had been reported all 
contained the same reference to ‘a certain pamphlet’ as ‘ The 
Charter of Scottish Home Rule;’ and if Lord Rosebery had 
desired to publish the correction, it might have been addressed 
by himself to these newspapers—not by the Chairman of 
my meéting to the obscure local journal in which alone my 
address had been reported. Lord Rosebery had many 
opportunities of correcting the mistake, for the Scotsman, 
which had originally published the pamphlet containing the 
articles, referred to by his Lordship as ‘A Charter of Scottish 
Home Rule,’ republished the pamphlet, advertised it for a long 
time afterwards, and is still selling it, with the following on its 
title-page :— 


‘THE CHARTER OF SCOTTISH HOME RULE.’ 


‘I hold im my hand what well might be the charter of Scottish 
Home Rule—a series of articles published in the Scotsman the 
year before last, reprinted by the Scotsman, circulated by the 
Scotsman, insufficiently I think. They are very able articles, 
which give you a reasonable basis and a reasonable theory of 
Home Rule. It will be well if that pamphlet were more largely 
read. Iam not given to recommending the Scotsman as reading 
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to political audiences, but I must say when you have the Scots- 
man on your side in a question which the Liberal party has so 
eminently made its own, I think you have some ground for con- 
gratulation. And all that you have to do in this matter will 
be a work of not much difficulty. It will be to hold the Scotsman 
to its present opiniuns.’—Lord Rosebery’s Address to the 
Glasgow University Liberal Club in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glas- 
gow, November 22, 1889. 

In addressing my audience at Dalkeith, I read first most of 
the speech with which I had previously opened a discussion in 
London on Home Rule for Scotland, following it up by the 
following comments on Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow speech :— 

‘These, gentlemen, are the words in which I pleaded the cause of 
our country before a considerable audience, chiefly English, who 
assembled in the Conference Room of the National Liberal Club, 
in London, on the 7th of May last, to discuss the question of 
Home Rule for Scotland. The discussion which followed the 
reading of my paper resolved itself into a chorus of approval, in 
which several Englishmen admitted the reasonableness of the 
views I had submitted. Iam often in London, and my experi- 
ence in discussing this question with Englishmen of every shade 
of politics is, that their objections to Irish Home Rule are 
quickly abandoned when they understand that what we Scottish 
people claim is Home Rule all round—that we wish’ only to 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of local legislation, which can be 
better accomplished by the representatives of the several 
nationalities meeting in subordinate legislatures in London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Carnarvon to settle domestic affairs, 
which are best understood and can be best dealt with by the 
people whom they respectively concern in their respective 
capitals ; our object being, while so securing proper attention to 
local interests, to fit the Imperial Parliament for the Imperial 
duties which at present it cannot overtake, and to pave the way 
for the ultimate representation in a truly Imperial Parliament of 
all the Colonies and dependencies of the British Empire. 

‘It was with surprise, therefore, that I read in the report of 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow, on the 22nd of last month, 
that, ‘ while his principles have always been Federal, and he is in 
principle in favour of Scottish Home Rule, our real difficulty is 
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not in Scotland but in England, because a local Parliament is 
what England does not want, and what England in its present 
mood is determined not to have.’ If, that were our only diffi- 
culty, then I venture to say Home Rule would be comparatively 
near at hand. 

‘The great Duke of Argyle, who did much to bring about the 
Union of Scotland with England, when supporting, six years 
afterwards, a motion for its dissolution, which was made and all 
but carried in the House of Lords, said he had been ‘at first for 
the Union, because he believed it would enrich one country and 
secure the other ; but now, for certain reasons which he at large ~ 
assigned, he clearly perceived it would beggar Scotland and 
enslave England.’ 

‘Mr. Morley has let us into the secret of English Liberal 
policy. England, as a whole, is a Conservative country ; but by 
the Radical votes of the Scotch members, added to those of the 
English minority, the wishes of the Conservative majority in 
England are overruled, and to that extent England is enslaved 
by the Union. It was for this reason that Mr. Morley, when he 
first appeared before a Scottish audience at Edinburgh, in 
December, 1886, after coolly informing them that he was alto- 
gether opposed to Home Rule for Scotland, added that ‘ England, 
poor England, cannot afford to dispense with the noble Liberalism 
of Scotland.’ Scottish Liberals know little of true Liberal 
principles who do not consider it an axiom of their faith to ‘ do 
to others as they would that others should do to them.’ We 
complain that the wishes of Scotland—as happened a dozen 
times when the Local Government Bill was in Committee last 
summer—are thwarted by the party votes of English Conserva- 
tives; and, for that reason, among many others, we wish to have 
our local government dealt with by a Scottish legislature. The 
same feeling, depend upon it, will reconcile many English Con- 
servatives to Home Rule when they see that, by meeting for 
their domestic legislation with only their own countrymen, 
England will no longer be enslaved by Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh members, overriding the English majority in matters 
which concern England alone. 

‘While, to my apprehension, the motive disclosed by Mr. 
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Morley goes far to explain Lord Rosebery’s vacillating utterances 
on Scottish Home Rule, there are one or two more of his Lord- 
ship’s observations to which I would venture in all humility to 
take exception. Lord Rosebery did not say much about Ireland, 
except to maintain that it is subject to oppression, while our case 
is one of mere neglect. Although he confessed that the last 
Government had ‘a little burned their fingers over what is called 
Constitution-making,’ his Lordship indicated no intention to 
profit by the lesson. He and the Executive of the Scottish 
Liberal Association had managed to pass in the ateeneen the 
following resolution :— 


‘* That this National Conference is of opinion that Home Rule should be 
granted to Scotland, so that the Scottish people could have the sole control 
and management of their own national affairs, and suggests that the true 
solution of the question may be found in granting Home Rule legislatures 
on a Federal basis to Scotland, England, Ireland, and Wales ; but in 
respect of the urgency of the claims of Ireland, declares that country must 
have first consideration.” 


‘Did you ever hear a better specimen of an Irish bull? As 
the Scotsman remarked next day ‘They declared in favour of 
Federation, with the absurd proviso that Ireland should be 
federated first. This is something like arranging for a marriage 
on condition that the bride shall be married before the bride- 
groom, because of special conditions which in her case demand 
despatch. Here are at least four states to be federated, and 
we are told that one of them must be federated before the 
other three.’ 

‘ The hard-headed Scottish people are not likely to follow 
Lord Rosebery into an Irish bog like that. Lord Elgin, who 
has hitherto presided over the meetings of the Liberal 
Association, is said always to have had a letter of resignation 
in his pocket ready to table it when resolutions in favour of 
Home Rule for Scotland seemed likely to be carried. Lord 
Rosebery has adopted different tactics, but they are not 
likely to be more successful in putting Scottish Home Rulers 
off their scent. Although the British Parliament knows the 
Scottish national spirit too well to attempt open oppression 
now that the Scottish people have got the daily papers to post 
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them up in Parliamentary proceedings and the polls to protect 
themselves, we know that the Union enabled the Tories to 
trample on Scotland for more than a century and that for more 
than fifty years it was wheedled by the Whigs,—that we pay 
double per head the taxation of Ireland and a good deal more 
than that of England and get far less back than either of these 
countries, losing about eight millions a year under the present 
system—that Scots law is so different from that of England 
that no Englishman pretends to understand it—that our 
children for five and twenty years had to grow up without the 
better education Scotland was ready to pay for because 
England had to be served first—that Rights of Way are being 
filched daily from the Scottish people because Englishmen 
deny us the power to protect them which they possess them- 
selves—and that in a hundred other ways the national interests 
and the enterprise of Scotland are allowed to suffer merely 
because a fetish is made of a Parliament which is least thought 
of by those who know it best. And yet, in the face of such 
grievances, which only a Scottish Legislature and Executive 
can remedy, and of the fact, which we know equally well and 
are assured of by Michael Davitt, that the claim of Home 
Rule for Scotland will make that of Ireland an assurance 
doubly sure, Lord Rosebery seems to expect to relegate 
what has become a national demand to the dim and distant 
future. 

‘For the purpose, apparently, of persuading us to wait until 
there is a federation of County Councils, Lord Rosebery 
sneered at our old Scottish Parliament because it sat in a 
single chamber, and at the Tales of a Grandfather—a book 
which every true Scotsman loves next to his Bible and his 
Burns. Sir Walter Scott’s extensive reading and instinct for 
truth and his patriotic Scottish spirit and poetic mind created 
in these tales, for his grandson and for every Scottish child to 
the end of time, a history of his country so graphic and 
picturesque and at the same time so true that it keeps its place 
in the fore-front of all Scottish histories. 

‘Lord Rosebery said he could ‘not consent to the allegation 
that there was any bribery in the Treaty of Union, and that 
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all modern historians bear him out in saying it.’ The only 
modern historian who, so far as I am aware, has ventured to 
doubt the bribery, is Dr. John Hill Burton, and even he does 
not go so far as to deny it. In a note, however, to his history, 
Burton mentions some undoubted facts, which show that the 
Duke of Queensberry was quite familiar with the arts of 
bribery. 

‘* Queensberry,” he writes, “seems not only to have thought 
that every man had his price, but to have formed a very 
moderate estimate of it. He proposes to give £100 to Patterson, 
in the hope that, as he had set the people on the Darien Scheme, 
he may be found the “ properest person to bring them off from 
the extravagancy of persecuting it.” His Grace seems to have 
been ashamed of the idea, admitting that he was a “little 
embarrassed ” how to give such a man money, “ as he has no 
bye-end, and loves this Government both in church and state.”’ 
The Duke, perhaps, went on surer ground, when, in the same 
letter, he said, “I must tell you one thing which you must 
keep very secret. I had yesterday a private letter from my 
cousin, my Lady Marshall, by which she tells me that she does 
not doubt of bringing her lord entirely under my direction, 
provided that she may have leave to promise him a pension of 
£300 a year as Lord Marshall.” It is humilating even now to 
think that any Scotsman, far less Scottish noblemen, should 
have been guilty of accepting money to influence their votes 
in such a crisis of their country’s history. To my mind, 
however,—and I have consulted all the printed documents and 
histories on the subject,—the bribery,—in the shape perhaps 
of claims which would not otherwise have been paid,—is as 
clearly established against England in the case of the Scotch 
as in that of the Irish Union. At that time, the common 
people of Scotland, except as represented by the boroughs, 
then close corporations, had no voice in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. The power was in the hands of the nobility and lesser 
barons ; and the Scottish nobleman of the period, as a rule, was 
a sorry specimen of humanity. Of the Scottish nobles who 
fawned for favours on the last of the Stuart sovereigns in 
London, Macaulay says :—“In truth, the Council Chamber at 
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Edinburgh had been, during a quarter of a century, a seminary 
of all public and private vices; and some of the politicians 
whose character had been formed there, had a peculiar hard- 
ness of heart and forehead to which Westminster, even in that 
bad age, could hardly show anything quite equal.” Lord 
Rosebery’s ancestor Archibald Primrose, first Earl of Rosebery, 
has never been suspected of accepting any pecuniary bribe, 
which speaks well for his personal character. He, however, 
having been one of the gentlemen of the Bedchamber to 
Prince George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, was 
by her, on 10th-April 1703, created Lord Dalmeny and 
Primrose, Viscount of Inverkeithing and Earl of Rosebery, and 
it does not surprise one to learn that, having been appointed 
by Her Majesty one of the 31 Scottish Union Commissioners, 
he voted steadily in its favour in all the divisions on the 
Treaty in the Scottish Parliament. Sir Walter Scott was con- 
vinced that the Union was carried in the Scottish Parliament 
by wholesale bribery, a circumstance which justly excited the 
indignation of the people of Scotland. He says :— 


“The public indignation was the more just that this large sum of money 
(about £400,000, called ‘The Equivalent’) belonged to the Scottish 
nation, being the compensation to be paid to them for undertaking to 
pledge their revenue for a part of the English National Debt, so that, in 
fact, the Parliament of Scotland was bribed by public money belonging to 
their own country. In this way, Scotland herself was made to pay the 
price given to her legislators for the sacrifice of her independence. Men, 
of whom a majority had thus been bought and sold, forfeited every right 
to interfere in the terms which England insisted upon, and Scotland there- 
fore lost that support which, had these Statesmen been as upright and 
respectable as some of them were able and intelligent, could not have failed 
to be efficacious ; but, despised by the English and detested by their own 
country, ‘ fettered,’ as Lord Belhaven expressed it, ‘by the golden chain 
of equivalents,’ the Unionists had lost all freedom of remonstrance, and 
had no alternative left save that of fulfilling the unworthy bargain they 
had made.” 


‘Fletcher of Saltoun, whom a contemporary characterized as 
“a gentleman steady in his principles, brave as the sword he 
wears and bold as a lion; a sure friend and an irreconcilable 
enemy; would lose his life readily to serve his country and 
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would not do a base thing to save it ”—left the same indirect 
testimony: “On the passing of the Union Act, believing it 
impossible that a majority of his countrymen could ever have 
been brought to consent to the annihilation of their ancient: 
monarchy without the influence of English gold, he resolved 
to quit the kingdom, that he might not share in their reproach 
by condescending so far as to live among them.” It is said 
that when his foot was in the stirrup, his friends surrounded 
him anxiously, crying, “Will you forsake your country?” and 
that, darting on them a lodk of indignation, he replied—“ It is 
only fit for the slaves who sold it.” The fact also received 
some confirmation from Harley, Queen Anne’s: Secretary ot 
State, who, during a debate in the British Parliament shortly 
after the Union, when a proposed tax on Scottish linens was 
objected to, remarked with brutal frankness, “ Have we not 
bought the Scots? and did we not acquire a right to tax them? 
or for what other purpose did we give the ‘ Equivalent?” 

‘ Perhaps the most objectionable feature of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech was his endeavour to foist upon us what he called 
“ The Charter of Scottish Home Rule.” This is a re-publication 
of some articles published by the Scotsman in February 1887, 
and I may be allowed to quote what is really their only 
valuable contribution to the Home Rule question :— 


‘*The Imperial Parliament cannot adequately cope with the legislative 
requirements of the different parts of the United Kingdom. When the 
complexities of our social condition were fewer than they are at present, 
when trade was far less than it is now, when railways were not, or were in 
their infancy ; when the electric telegraph was unknown, or unapplied, 
and had not revolutionised business methods ; when men, less pressed by 
the resources of civilisation, thought more slowly and acted with greater 
reserve ; when education was the luxury of the rich rather than the blessing 
of the poor ; when sanitary appliances were little thought of, and it was 
not understood that men died from preventible causes ; when this was the 
state of things, the Imperial Parliament could legislate for all the known 
requirements of the whole of the United Kingdom. But that state of 
things has passed away, and can never return. New problems face us 
every day. The natural and just yearnings of the people for the improve- 
ment of their condition ; the conviction that the earth and the fulness 
thereof do not belong to the rich alone ; the conditions of existence in our 
large cities ; the ever-growing difficulties that arise out of a vastly-increas- * 
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ing trade—all these things throw a load upon the Imperial Parliament 
which it is unable to bear. The result is seen in faulty and perverse legis- 
lation to meet important domestic wants, and loose and unbusinesslike 
management of Imperial affairs. On the one hand we have Scotland and 
Ireland and England and Wales neglected in regard to affairs which are 
exclusively their own; on the other, we have enormously increased 
Imperial expenditure, military forces which are always declared ‘to be 
insufficient, grumbling colonies, industries complaining that they are 
injured, and hasty and unsatisfactory dealing with great questions that 
ought to have the closest and most careful supervision. , The Imperial 
Parliament has admitted its own incapacity to deal with all the subjects it 
once used to take in hand. It has parted with some of its work from time 
to time, and delegated it to other hands. ‘Still the pressure increases ; 
and it is simple fatuity to suppose that the question of further and wider 
delegation can be long delayed.” 

‘You will scarcely believe, I daresay, that, after such an ex- 
posure of the needs of the four countries, all that the Scotsman 
has to suggest in the way of delegation of legislative power 
to Scotland, or, in fact, to any of the other kingdoms,—for 
all are to be treated alike,—is the creation of what it calls 
an Assembly, in which the superior representatives of Scot- 
land are to sit for the purpose of discussing and moulding 
such domestic measures as may be remitted to them by the 
Imperial Parliament, and to report the result for its sanction, 
the present members being allowed, along with a great 
majority of English and Irish representatives, altogether 
ignorant of Scottish affairs, to deal with the reports of the 
Scottish Assembly as they may think proper. The Assembly 
is to have no administrative powers; the Scottish Secretary 
and the Lord Advocate being members of it, but continuing to 
have offices in London. In fact, if the Scotsman had 
endeavoured to contrive a system marked by all the anomalies 
which created dissatisfaction and corruptivn in the Scottish 
and Irish Parliaments, it could not have better succeeded than 
by the plan which it has laid before the public. The leading 
Unionist organ in Scotland, followed humbly by Lord 
Rosebery, proposes to a people who certainly do not want 
intelligence, a treatment as regards the management of their 
own affairs which the pettiest state in North America or the 
smallest of our colonies would not submit to for a moment. If 
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Scotland is to have Home Rule, it will be with a fulness and a 
dignity worthy of an ancient and independent kingdom, and 
of a people who, for intelligence and energy, good sense and 
law-abiding character, are without any superior in the world. 

‘Lord Rosebery also proposed as “the first question, to 
get our private bills attended to on the spot. At present,” he 
said, “they have all to go to London and meet with very 
expensive and very inconsiderate treatment there. When we 
have got our private Bill legislation localized in Scotland, 
then,” in his Lordship’s opinion, “it will be time enough to 
settle the question with regard to our public affairs.” 

‘ Although the present system of private Bill legislation costs 
the country probably £150,000 a year, which might be saved 
if we had a Scottish legislature, the remedy suggested (which 
Lord Rosebery’s words would lead one to doubt if he under- 
stood) would not get quit of the grievance. 

In one of the Local Government Bills lately introduced as a 
preventative against Home Rule, a proposal was made that 
Scottish private bills, after being read a second time in parlia- 
ment, should be referred, if thought fit, to a Permanent 
Commission sitting in Scotland, to take the evidence there. 
Like other provisions in these Local Government Bills, the 
effect of this would be more likely to increase expense than to re- 
move grievances. The same remedy was tried more than forty 
years ago and completely failed. It has been revived by the 
selfish interests which are too predominant in the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh. The true and only remedy is the establish- 
ment in Scotland of a legislative body for the management of all 
matters specifically and exclusively Scotch. It will have no diffi- 
culty in attending to Scotch private bills on a system not very 
different from that hitherto prevailing in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It must never be forgotten that this is legislative work 
and that, excepting in so far as Scotch private bills have had 
to be carried through at such a distance, and to run the 
gauntlet in most cases of two committees, while the Imperial 
Parliament was too overloaded with work to give them prompt 
and proper attention, there has been no great cause for 
complaint. All important private bills raise a distinct question 
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of public policy and therefore of principle, varying in each 
individual case. This necessitates an enquiry into the occasion 
for such bills, not by any permanent judicial tribunal, however 
constituted, but by legislators elected by the people and 
representing from time to time their varying views as to the 
requirements of the country. It is opposed to all modern 
ideas that the evidence should be taken before any one except 
the judge of the cause. The present Parliamentary Committee 
forms a special jury of high intelligence and varying experience, 
representing for the time the current opinion of the country, 
and applying without legal formalities their practical common 
sense to the matter in hand. If such a special jury were 
superseded by a permanent judicial commission, the enterprise 
of the country might suffer greatly from the narrow views and 
red-tape forms which a permanent and irresponsible tribunal 
is apt to introduce. Private bill business is transacted at 
present by members of Parliament without remuneration, while 
the proposed commission would form a very considerable 
additional burden on Scottish resources. If it were to save - 
expense otherwise, and ‘do the work equally well, that might 
be of little consequence; but undoubtedly, as was found so 
long ago, the party to a private bill who had the longest purse 
would carry his case before Parliament and object to the 
report of the commission, and the latter state of Scotland in 
this respect would probably be worse than the first. 

‘As a sort of apology for thus offering a stone to the Scottish 
people who are asking for bread, Lord Rosebery said ‘I prefer 
to ask for something small in order that it may grow to some- 
thing greater, rather than to ask for something greater to see 
it melt to something very small.’ His lordship reserves his 
modesty for his own countrymen, who, however, have a pro- 
verb, ‘Try for a silk gown and you may get a sleeve,’ on 
which they will probably prefer to act. 

‘Lord Rosebery has shewn no such modesty in advocating 
his pet scheme of Imperial Federation. Let him take care, 
however, that in tendering advice to the Scottish people on 
the one hand and to the Colonists on the other he does not fall 
between the stools, 
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‘Scotsmen are not likely to be contented with a glorified 
County Council even if Lord Rosebery should become its chair- 
man, and our Colonists are not likely to embrace his scheme of 
Imperial Federation unless they obtain representation in the 
Imperial Parliament. This is clearly the opinion of Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy, who, in an article in the Contemporary Review 
in January 1888, entitled “An Australian Example,” wrote as 
follows :— 


‘“ A conference at the Colonial Office has done Colonists the honour of 
attempting to wheedle them into accepting the responsibility of empire 
without any corresponding authority,—to make them partners in wars over 
which they could exercise no more control than over the tides of the 
Pacific,—but any just and adequate recognition of the greatest possessions 
of the Crown has still to begin.” 


‘It has been distasteful to me to differ so widely from a 
Scottish Nobleman whom I admire so much as Lord Rosebery. 
But I am here simply as one of the Scottish people, and we 
will fail to grasp the historical lessons of the Union in which 
Scotland was sold by her nobility, if we do not learn to trust 
now, not in Princes but in ourselves. In that sale, the great 
body of the Scottish people had neither part nor lot. Be it 
the part of their successors, the free and independent Electors 
of Scotland, to redeem their Country now!’ 


I am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
W. MITCHELL. 


The Editor of THE ScortisH REVIEW. 
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ArT. VIII—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DevutTscHE RunpscHAU (July, August, September)—The 
address delivered at Weimar, by Herr G. von Loepers, on the 
occasion of the last meeting of the Goethe Society, is here 
given to a wider public, under the title ‘ Berlin and Weimar.’ 
The well-known Goethe student’s special aim, in this able and 
interesting paper is to compare the literary movements which 
have taken their rise in the two cities, respectively, and which, 
after developing separately and at different epochs, are now 
united for one common national object.—In Herr Otto Hartwig’s 
‘Florence and Girolamo Savonarola,’ we have a masterly and 
impartial sketch of the famous Dominican, and a striking 
picture of the condition of Italy, more particularly of Florence, 
during the latter half of the 15th century. The essay is not 
a mere repetition of the old and well-known story of 
Savonarola’s brief career and tragic death, but also incorporates 
new and hitherto unknown materials.—In an article which he 
entitles, ‘ Der Kampf der Gegenwart um die Lebensanchauung 
im Lichte der weltgeschichtlichen Arbeit,’ Professor Rudolf 
Eucken considers the intellectual condition of the present day, 
of which he indicates the most characteristic features to be 
the advance of naturalism, and the retreat of idealism. In 
order to understand and appreciate the principles involved in 
the struggle between these two conflicting systems, he holds 
it to be indispensible that the influences and interest of the 
moment should be set aside, and that the problem should be 
studied from the point of view of general history. It is to an 
investigation of this kind that his paper is devoted.—With a 
second instalment, Herr von Langegg closes the essay to 
which he gives the name of ‘ Sacred Trees and Plants,’ and in 
which he brings together a great deal of interesting information 
on a quaint subject.—From Herr Julius Rodenberg there is a 
further addition to the series of articles in which he is recording 
his reminiscences of Franz Dingelstedt. The period here 
dealt with extends from 1851 to 1857, and is that during 
which Dingelstedt was director of the Munich theatre.—The 
lighter literature is represented by a translation of Salvatore 
Farina’s ‘Don Quixottino,’ and a light sketch which Herr A. 
Leffler called ‘Tante Malvina.’—The concluding part of 
Salvatore Farina’s story, with which the August number 
opens, is followed by an essay, or rather, the reproduction of a 
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lecture, in which Herr Erich Schmidt deals with the well- 
known medieval figure of ‘The Christian Knight,’ and shows 
how he may be looked upon as an Ideal of the 16th century. 
—Next to this we have another chapter of Herr Rodenberg’s 
‘Franz Dingelstedt.’—Professor Heinrich von Sybel’s ‘ History 
of the Founding of the new German Empire’ is reviewed at 
considerable length and in a very sympathetic tone by Herr 
Kluckhohn, and Herr Gneomar Ernst von Natzmer, with the 
help of manuscript materials, contributes an interesting chap- 
ter to the history of the French families whom religious 
intolerance drove to Germany, in the 17th century. His 
central figures are the brothers Gaultier.—Not taking into 
account the usual literary and political reviews, the number 
closes with a sharp, but not very edifying set-to between 
Professor Tournier and Herr Gruner on the subject of certain 
inaccuracies of which the latter complains of in an article 
which appeared as far back as 1887 on the subject of Stein 
and Gruner’s stay in Austria.—In the September number the 
article to which English readers, at least, will probably turn 
first, is that in which Stanley’s book is reviewed. The 
rg in which this has been done may be gathered from 
the following conclusion. ‘I do not believe that any body 
will lay this book aside, after reading it, without experiencing 
a feeling of disappointment. As a literary production it does 
not rise above the level of mediocrity; it is neither interesting, 
nor exciting, nor well written. The events follow each other 
drearily in wearisome diary form; only here and there is an 
attempt made to give a vivid description, which, however, at 
once degenerates into exaggeration; and where Stanley wants 
to be clever he only succeeds in being commonplace. Every- 
where he pushes his own person forward, to the almost 
absolute exclusion of everybody else. . . . It is certainly 
to be regretted that so important a journey has produced 
literary and scientific results of such slight value.,—Those who 
have followed us through our summaries of this Review will 
have often met with the name of Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. 
To this popular and prolific writer Herr Moritz Necker devotes 
an essay in which, besides giving interesting biographical 
details, he makes her works the subject of a very able study. 
—Herr E. Hiibner’s ‘ Granada’ would have proved attractive 
reading at any time; but, the catastrophe of which the city has 
recently been the scene, lends it a kind of ‘topical’ interest 
which will probably insure its not being lightly passed over.— 
The remaining contributions, of which it must suffice to indi- 
cate the title, are, ‘Franz Dingelstedt,’ ‘ Ueber die Tempera- 
mente,’ ‘Aurora und Nacht des Michelangelo, ‘ Historische 
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Forschung in den Rheinlanden, two tales, and the usual 
literary, political, and other letters. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (July, August, September). 
—Though one of the shortest of the contributions to the July 
number, the sketch of Emile Augier, which bears the signature 
of Herr Ferdinand Gross, is that which will best repay perusal. 
It is written not only with a thorough knowledge, but also 

_with a correct appreciation of the French dramatist’s works, 
He is held up, as, indeed, he deserves to-be, as the champion 
of virtue and honour in the household; and a very striking 
passage is that in which, as the author of ‘ L’Aventuriére’ and 
‘Le Mariage d’Olympe,’ he is contrasted with Dumas, the 
author of ‘ La dame aux Camélias.’ The only fault to be found 
with the sketch is its brevity.—In an interesting paper on the 
pre-historic remains which bear the various names of dolmens, 
menhirs, and cromlechs, Herr F. von Loher gives, in the first 
place, a general description of these monuments; he then 
indicates the various parts of the world where they are to be 
seen, and, after calling attention to the points of similarity 
between them, he goes on to examine into the special use for 
which they were intended, and endeavours to decide by what 
nations or races they were erected. His conclusions are that 
their origin is Germanic, and that they were for the most part 
sepulchral monuments.—The early civilisation of the Arabs is - 
the subject of a short but readable article by Herr Wilhelm 
Richter.—Herr Oskar Sommer concludes with a second instal- 
ment, his somewhat technical, but exhaustive and valuable 
study of the ecclesiastical architecture of Berlin; whilst Herr 
Prél contributes a profusely illustrated sketch of the 
‘Bohemian Switzerland.—In the August number an essay 
deserving special mention is that which Herr Prélss devotes 
to Madame Roland. Her remarkable career, first at Lyons 
and later in Paris, where she exercised such influence on 
the Girondins, and incurred the hatred of the Montagne, 
and her death on the scaffold, are’ sketched with a 
literary skill and an historical impartiality which give special 
interest to this re-telling of an old tale.—Another biographical 
sketch, though of a very different kind, occurs in the same 
number. It is that of the poet Lenau, the author of a‘ Faust’ 
fragment, of ‘Savonarola,’ and of the ‘ Albigenses,’ as well as 
of lyrics of which some have become popular. The story of 
his life, over which insanity cast a blight, is well and patheti- 
cally told, and his works are reviewed in a sympathetic but by no 
means exaggerated spirit—The cemeteries of Constantinople 
have been chosen by Herr Brachvogel as the subject of a 
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paper which has at least the merit of being short.—It is an 
opinion commonly expressed by tourists that, with the exception 
of its cathedral, Cologne has but little of interest, and may 
easily be ‘done’ in the short interval between the arrival of 
the train and the departure of the boat. As against this, how- 
ever, we have here an article in which Herr Bélsche gives us, 
with both pen and pencil, a very different impression of the 
‘German Rome,’ and shows it as-it really is—full of memorials 
of a brilliant past— Though but little known in this country, 
even by name, Nostradamus has not yet altogether lost in 
France the reputation which he enjoyed during his life-time as 
an astrologer and a seer. He was a Jew, and was born in the 
early part of the 16th century at St. Remi, in Provence. He 
studied medicine at Montpellier, and, after having travelled 
through Guyenne, Languedoc, and Italy, settled at Salon, 
where he soon acquired considerable reputation for his skill in 
the healing art. Having been summoned to Aix and Lyon to 
combat epidemics which were raging there, he applied a treat- 
ment of which he would not reveal the secret, with such success 
that he incurred the jealousy and hostility of the faculty. 
This drove him into private life, where he gave himself up to 
astrology, and soon became as famous as a prophet as he had 
formerly been as a doctor. Catherine de Medicis often con- 
sulted him, and bestowed rich presents on him. Charles IX. 
appointed him to be his physician in ordinary, and the Duke of 
Savoy came to France expressly to consult him. His predic- 
tions, drawn up in the shape of enigmatic quatrains, are divided 
into seven ‘centuries.’ It is with these prophecies that Herr 
Schulte mainly deals in the article which he contributes to the 
September number. As a sample we may quote one of the 
many quatrains in which reference to Napoleon has been 
found :— : 
‘ Le captif prince aux Itales vaincu 

Passera Genues par mer jusqu ’& Marseille, 

Par grand effort des forains survaincu, 

Sauf coup de feu, barril liqueur d’abeille.’— 
In this part we again have a biographical essay. This time 
the subject of it is Karl Maria von Weber.—If we had to indi- 
cate the contribution of widest interest, we should probably 
name that of the well-known Egyptologist, Heinrich Brugsch. 
His subject is ‘ The Oldest Gold Mines,” and his treatment of it 
is most interesting and instructive-—From Graf Pfeil there is 
a description, accompanied by numerous engravings, of the 
temples of Java.—Through ail the numbers the lighter litera- 


ture is good, Herr Juncker’s contribution to it, ‘ Im Zweiten 
Rang,’ particularly so. 
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PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (July, August, September).—The 
most important contribution to these numbers is the philo- 
sophical essay in which Herr von Hartmann examines Wundt’s 
system of philosophy, and of which the two instalments will 
be found in the July and August parts. The writer deals 
pretty severely with Wundt, and points out that he has taken 
up an untenable position between not two, but four or five, 
stools, with the result that he and his system with him cannot 
help falling heavily to the ground.—The 17th of May of the 
present year marked the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of the Margrave of Brandenburg, on whom the title of 
Duke of Prussia was first conferred, and who, after renouncing 
his title of grand master of the Teutonic order, was the first of 
his house to embrace the doctrines of Luther. It was he who 
founded the university of Koenigsberg, where his fourth 
centenary was duly celebrated, and where, in presence of the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, Professor Hans Prutz 
delivered an address which is now reproduced under the title 
of ‘Herzog Albrecht von Preussen,’ ot which contains a sketch 
of his career.—T wo of the other articles in the August number 
are reviews of recent publications, the one of Goethe’s diaries, 
the other of a biography of Jean Paul.—lIn addition to this, 
there is, under the title ‘Was wir unsern Kolonien schuldig 
sind’ a reply to two pamphlets in which it appears the authors 
have spoken calumniously of the Baltic provinces—The 
July part also devotes considerable space to reviews. The 
first of these is devoted to Justi’s Life of Velasquez, published 
as far back as 1888; the next deals with a treatise, likewise 
two years old, on the question of extradition; whilst the third 
summarises the fourth and fifth volumes of Professor Heinrich 
von Sybel’s History of the founding of the German Empire by 
William I. Besides these, there is also a long biographical 
sketch of Victor Hehn, a Russian official, and, it appears, a 
man of wide learning and culture, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from entertaining and expressing a childish 
hatred of England and the English.—In the last of the three 
numbers the article most likely to attract the notice of English 
readers is that in which Dr. Damme sets forth his views as to 
the character of Hamlet. Or rather, his object is to show that 
Hamlet’s character is of secondary importance, and that the 
leading idea of the tragedy is the futility of his efforts to 
convict the king of murder and to assume the part of avenger. 
—Two contributions deal, though somewhat indirectly with 
the question of education. In the former of these Professor 
Holder considers the necessity for shortening the length of the 
University vacation, and in the other the position and pay of 
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school teachers are discussed, the result arrived at being that, 
whilst much has been done to ameliorate these, a good deal 
might still be done.—An article upon the prison system of 
Germany, and a long review of a book published five years 
years ago—a history of Germany in the Middle Ages—com- 
plete the number. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Erstes Heft. 1891). 
—Herr F. Sander takes occasion from the centenary of the 
birth of one of the principal founders of the ‘ Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken,’ (ae Gottfried Christian Friedrich 
Liicke, to recall the controversy, which in his day occupied so 
many of the leading theologians of Germany, and which Liicke 
contributed to bring to a harmonious settlement. It was as 
to whether the Scriptures or the Confession—the Apostle’s 
Creed chiefly—was the ultimate Standard of Faith. The 
controversy may be said to have originated with Lessing and 
Schleiermacher, though it was Ferdinand Delbriick that gave to 
it definite form in the second volume of his ‘Christenthum.’ 
Herr Sander gives here a resumé of the position taken up by 
Delbriick, and the arguments brought forward by him to 
justify his opinion, that not the Scriptures, but the Creed, was 
the ultimate Rule of Faith. He gives a brief account of the 
‘answers’ that work called forth from J. C. W. Augusti, Karl 
Immanuel Ritzsch, and Karl H. Sack, and then details more 
fully that of Liicke—Professor Max Reischle criticises at con- 
siderable length Professor Julius Kaftan’s well-known work, 
‘Die Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion. —Herr W. Képpel 
discusses the views of Dr. Zahn, and Professor Harnack on the 
history of the New Testament Canon, bringing out the points 
on which they agree, and then those on which they are at 
variance with each other, and seeks finally to adjudicate 
between them, or gives an independent judgment on the mat- 
ters under dispute. The other articles are, ‘Noch einmal die 
Luthersche Erklirung der vierten Bitte im Vaterunser,’ by Dr. 
Carl Bertheau: and ‘Vier bisher unbekannte Ausgaben des 
Katechismus der béhmischen Briider,’ by Dr. G. Kaweran. 
The Books noticed are- Schlottmann’s, ‘Kompendium der 
Biblischen Theologie des Alten und neuen Testaments,’ and 
the publications of the Hungarian ‘Protestantisch Litterarische 
Verein.’ 


DENMARK. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G HISTORIE— 
YEAR-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ARCHOLOGY AND HistorY—(2nd 
Series. Copenhagen, 1890). The first part of vol. 5 con- 
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tains ‘Researches in Bornholm with special reference to 
the later Iron Age’ by E. Vedel, being additions to the 
same writer’s work ‘Memorials and Antiquities of Bornholm.’ 
An account is given of recent finds, from which the writer 
concludes that ‘the same spots had been sacred to the 
repose of the dead from the days of the stone age right 
on to the fall of heathenism,’ implying the existence of a 
stationary population. An attempt is made to fix the dates of 
the several periods in the Iron Age, thus :—1. Older Iron Age, 
—Pre-roman (till about 100 A.D.); Roman (100-350) ; 
Germano-roman (350-450). 2. Later Iron Age—Germanic 
(450-700; Irish (700 to 850 or 900); Carolingian (850 or 900 
to 1050); the term ‘Middle Iron Age’ is regarded as un- 
necessary. The Irish period and the special features of its 
ornamentation receive particular attention and the writer 
believes that this influence reached Bornholm and Gotland 
through the Irish monks in France and Switzerland. The 
cup-shaped brooches are also carefully discussed and a number 
of good illustrations given. Beads of glass, etc., are examined 
at length with a view to ascertain their age. Elaborate tables 
and a full appendix of finds’ add to the value of the article. 
—Part 2 is occupied with ‘ Observations on the Age and Style of 
Roskilde Cathedral,’ by Jul. Lange, who combats the con- 
clusions of Profs, Léffler and Kornerup as to which end the 
building was begun at, He assigns the architecture to the 
period of transition to Gothic and seeks its origin in France, 
but rejecting the views that either Noyon or Clairvaux was 
the model he works out a hint of Prof. Adler that the original 
was to be sought at Tournay. The most interesting part of 
the article is that which traces the close connexion between 
Bishop Stephen of Tournay and Bishop Peter Suneson of 
Roskilde, showing not only how intimate these two were but 
that the former was a zealous builder and that in all probability 
the latter visited him in Tournay. A further hint of this 
influence is found in the resemblance of the upper choir 
windows at Roskilde to those in the Chapelle de Saint Vincent 
at Tournay,—the original plan at the former having been 
altered to introduce these. The work was probably 
executed by a French architect and Danish workmen, and 
begun sometime about 1193 to 1203 ap. A number 
of full-page illustrations are given.—(Part 3). ‘On the de- 
scent of the Eskimos,’ by H. Rink, is a continuation of pre- 
vious articles, and treats of the conclusions which may 
be drawn from the names given to certain objects (animals, 
birds, boats, weapons, etc.) by the different Eskimo tribes. 
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From the close correspondence of these it may be inferred that 
the original home of the Eskimo was some comparatively 
small coast-line, which.had been reached by way of one or 
other of the great Canadian rivers. “The development of the 
kayak and of the Eskimo house seems to indicate Alaska as 
the starting point, but at least we cannot suppose the rise of 
two independent branches, an eastern and a western,—all 
Eskimo ‘ civilization’ must have had a common origin.—The 
so-called ‘ sacrificial and votive finds’ of prehistoric Denmark, 
are the subject of an article by H. Petersen, who opposes the 
religious interpretation supported by Worsaae. The condition 
of the finds show that they were not hurled into a lake as 
offerings to the gods, but were carefully and systematically 
deposited in such a way that they could be easily lifted again. 
He is fully convinced that they are plunder from camp and 
battlefield, the result of victories by an invading host, hidden 
with a view to being taken up again on the return march, and 
all dating about the 4th or 5th century. The finds belonging 
to the stone and bronze age, however, are probably hoards 
deposited for safety in time of war. 


RUSSIA. 


RoosKAHYAH Mys~t—Russian Opinion—(June, July, and 
August).—In our last issue we omitted to state that the May 
number of this excellent periodical contained Book I., and 
three chapters of Book. IL., of a tale by Mr. D. N. Mamin (who 
writes under the pseudonym D. Sibiryahkah) entitled ‘ Three 
Issues,’ founded on annals of the Oural. It is here continued 
to the eleventh chapter of Book V., but promises the conclu- 
sion in the next number.—*‘ Ireland Forty Years Ago,’ by Miss 
Aune Carey, proceeds from the twentieth chapter to the close. 
—‘ Poetry’ is indulged in very sparingly, six short pieces by 
Messrs. F’. Chervinski, V. L. Velichko, D. 8. Merezhofski, L. |. 
Palmin, P. A. Kozloff, and A. M. Fedoroff, sufficing for the 
three monthly numbers.—‘ Without Dogmas,’ by Mr. H. Sen- 
kevich, exhibits, as yet, no sign of weariness, although in diary 
form, than which few literary efforts sooner degenerate into 
dulness.—‘ Foreign Review,’ by Mr. V. A. Goltseff, gives an 
outline of French and German politics; touches on Bulgarian, 
Serbian, and Armenian questions ; notices the Brazilian revolt ; 
and discusses the M‘Kinlay tariff bill in the United States — 
The ‘ Bibliographic Division’ gives notices of books in classes, 
as usual, We have now before us in (1) Belles-lettres, nine 
works ; (2) Political Economy, Finance, and Statistics, nine 
works ; (3) Jurisprudence, seven works; (4) Ethnography, 
Philology, and Archeology, ten works: (5) Naturalism, six 
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works, including ‘ Darwinism,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace ; (6) 
Rural Economy, fifteen works; (7) Medicine, nine works; (8) 
Elementaries, seventeen works; (9) Books of Information 
(Encyclopeedias, etc.), seven works; (10) History and Bio- 
graphy, five works; (11) Philosophy and Pedagogy, two 
works ; (12) Publicism, one work; and (13) Periodicals, five 
works: in all, one hundred and two works.—(June and July) — 
These numbers furnish us with ‘Charles Darwin and His 
Theory,’ an unfinished review, by M. A. A., of Life and Letters 
of Charles Darwin.—‘ Scientific Views’ are devoted to ‘New 
Investigations of Peasant History in certain parts of Ger- 
many, by Mr. A. A. Manueloff; and to ‘ Geographical News,’ 
by Mr. V. M. Michaelofski.—* Home Review’ devotes 47 pages 
to domestic affairs of little interest to other than Russians. 
—Mr. M. S. Koraylin’s ‘Serious Moment’s in the History 
of the Papacy in the Middle Ages’ is continued.— Peasant 
Anxiety’ (Moozheetskahyah Kalgotah*) is the name of a 
short story by Mr. I. A. Saloffi—*A Short Description of 
the Condition of the Population of Eastern Siberia, by Mr. 
N. M. Astyreff, is of very great interest.—In addition to the 
above, there are twenty-one articles special to ore or other 
of the three numbers, of which we can allude to the principal 
only.—The June number contains the concluding portion of 
‘ Borskahyah Koloniyah,’ a narrative of the life of a commercial 
company, by Karonin, which we wrongly stated in our last to 
be then completed.—‘ Travel in the Extreme East,’ by Mr. M. 
I. Venukoff, is as exciting as such records usually are—A 
curious enquiry, ‘In what consists the attraction to the 
Anthropological School of the rights of criminals?’ is pursued 
by Mr. A. Drilyah.—The July number contains ‘ Evolutsiyah 
Idey-Seel” a review by Mr. V. A. Goltseff of M. Fouillées 
Levolutionnisme des idées-forces, 1890.—Mr. F. G. Mishchenko 
in a learned article labours to show ‘ What the source is of the 
impassable worth of the ancient Greek classics.’—‘ Rabelais, 
his life and works,’ is an article based on Paul Stapfer's book 
of the same title—A list of the works of the late ‘Madame 
Nadezhdah Dimitrievna Khvoshchinski,’ who wrote under the 
pseudonym V. Krestofski, occupies nearly four pages of brevier. 
It numbers about seventy works, ranging between the years 
1850 and 1889.—The August number contains a continuation 
of the transcriptions from the correspondence of Messrs. 








* Kalgotah is a word not to be found in ordinary dictionaries. It is 
formed from the purely local reflective verb Kalgoteetsyah, which signifies— 
to be disquieted, to fret, to busy or bestir one’s self, to be anxious or 
solicitous, or to alarm one’s self. 
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Hertzen and Ogareff, recommended as ‘ Materials for a History 
of Russian Society.’—* An Imaginary Combat with the West’ 
should be studied by all iitterateurs who are fond of engag- 
ing in an imaginary combat with Russia. They perhaps 
would find Mr. Vladimir Solovieff their match.—‘ Portugal and 
her Literature’ is very opportune reading while Portuguese 
matters are so prominently to the fore as they are at present. 
Mr. Oswald Crawford’s Portugal, Old and New, has been laid 
under contribution by the writer, Mr. M. Watson.—‘ History of 
German Literature in the Nineteenth Century’ is a fertile field 
chosen by V. M. R., and is far from exhausted in 34 pages.— 
‘ Outlines of Russian Life’ are again undertaken by Mr. N. V. 
Shelgoonoff. 


VESTNIK Evropy—Messenger of Europe—(June, July, and 
August).—The fact that this ‘ Messenger of Europe’ completes 
a volume every two months, makes it that a certain incoherence 
obtains in our quarterly review of the same. We have always 
the first or second half of an incomplete volume before us. 
This present quarter we are obliged to dip farther into the 
three numbers than previously to find a point of agreement. 
The first such point is the ‘Chronika,’ of which the section on 
‘Home Review’ treats of general Church work, including 
missionary efforts, as reported by the Synodal Ober-procuror 
for 1887; the State of Orthodoxy in the extreme eastern and 
western governments of Russia; the Strife of Tongues in the 
East ; Dissent and Sectarianism ; Church day-schools (prikhod- 
skiyah) and schools of higher education (gramotnosti). Also 
of the International Penitentiary Congress and questions of 
juvenile criminality ; Rural labour statistics, as materials for 
investigating the condition of village economy ; Postal Mani- 
festo for the district of Finland, and other matters of internal 
interest.—‘ Foreign Review’ comprehends—Political vicissi- 
tudes in Germany; Results of the removal of Prince Bismarck; 
Enlargement of the German army ; New German politics and 
their practical results; Anglo-German agreement; the June 
14th despatch of Lord Salisbury to Sir E. Malet; Official 
motives for the cession of Heligoland ; Question of the English 
seg of Africa; Peace Society’s Congress at London ; 

ossible rapprochment with Russia on the Bulgarian question ; 
French and Spanish affairs, etc.—The ‘ Literary Review’ 
notices—Kazan, its past and present, by M. Pineyghin; Jilus- 
trated History of Printing and Art Typography, by F. I. 
Bulgatoff, Vol. I.; Problems and Method of the Science of 
National Economy, by V. Levitski; Concerning the Mind and 
Method of Education, by Michael Zelenski; Ancient manner 
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of Land and House Service, from family chronicles, 1578 to 1762. 
Compiled by E. Shchepkin; Literary Meetings and Acquaint- 
ance, @ book of the reminiscence class now so common, by A. 
Milyoukoff; Slavyahney (Slavonian dialects), their Reciprocal 
Relation and Connection, by Joseph Pervolff; Russian Science 
in the Last Twenty-five Years, Public Lectures delivered at the 
University of Novo-Rossisk, by Professor V. I. Modestoff ; 
Account of the Imperial Public Library, in 1887, besides several 
volumes of Translations and the Transactions of various learned 
Societies—‘ New Foreign Literature’ contains notices of—1. La 
France et la Russie, par E. de Cyon. 2. L’ Alliance Russe. Re- 
sponse & le Colonel Stoffel, par Colonel Villot. 3. Antagonismus 
der Englischen und Russischen Interessen in Asien. Eine militar- 
politische Studie. 4. Les Lois de limitation. Etude sociologique; 
par G. Tarde. 5. Tableau des Origines et de Uevolution de la 
Famille et de la Propriété, par Maxime Kovalevsky. 6. Le sur- 
menage mental dans la civilisation moderne, par Marie Manacéine. 
Traduit du Russe par E. Jaubert. 7. L’evolutionnisme des idées- 
forces, par Alfred Fouillé. 8. La Civilisation et les grand 
fleuves Historiques, par Leon Metchnikoff. 9. Der nachste 
Allgemeine Strike der Deutschen Bergarbeiter und seine rationelle 
Bekampfung, von Ernst Matthias—The ‘Society Chronicle’ 
occupies thirty-eight pages, and the ‘ Bibliographic Leaves’ 
relegate to the paper covers notices of fourteen works, among 
which we observe a translation by M. Loftsovoy of the 14th 
edition of the Life of Sjr John Lubbock, and an original work 
by Y. A. Novikoff, entitled Protectionism—(June and July.) 
These numbers alone treat us to a little ‘Poetry,’ of which 
Messrs. P. Kozloff, who contributes two pieces, K. Medvydski, 
four, and O. M—va, three, are the respective authors.—(July 
and August.) ‘ Recollections of Childhood,’ by Madame Sophia 
V. Kovalefski, a piece of charming reading, is complete 
in 101 pages.—‘ Effective Service,’ a completed narrative 
by Mr. I. Potapenko.—‘Lobanofshchin’ is the title of a 
lengthy romance in two parts, of which we are not yet 
certified that the first is completed. It is written by Mr. 
V. Shiloff£—Mr. V. I. Shenroke contributes an interesting 
paper on ‘N. V. Gogol: commencement of his literary 
career, 1829 to 1831.’—‘Passion’s Slave,’ a romance by 
Mr. Richard Ashe King, is translated from English by 
A. E., and carries us through fifteen chapters.—The remain- 
ing twenty-one papers are special each to one number, 
and will here be passed over lightly. In June, Mr. P. 
D. Boborykin’s romance ‘Na Ooshcherby’ (On Loss) was 
brought to a close.—‘Foundling Hospitals in Russia’; 
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‘California,’ by Mr. Platon Chikhacheff; ‘In Asia Minor,’ 
by Mr. V. Teploff; and ‘New Reforms in intermediate 
education in France,’ are each of interest.—The July number 
furnishes us with ‘Three weeks in Sicily, by an anonymous 
Prince.—A lengthened review, by A. V—n, of the first volume 
of Mr. V. A. Bilbasoff’s ‘ History of the Empress Catherine II.’ ; 
and a paper ‘On the motive of the Exhibition at Tashkend,’ 
give additional value to the number.—The August specialties 
are chiefly a review of Bismarck and State Socialism, an exposi- 
tion of the social and economic legislation of Germany since 
1870, by William Harbutt Dawson; and a paper by Mr. 
A. Brikner, entitled ‘Gustavus IV. and Catherine Il. in 
1796,’ 


ITALY. 


LA Nuova ANTOLOGIA (June 16th, July Ist, 16th, August 1st, 
16th, September 1st, 16th). —Taking the first of these numbers, 
we have an article by A. Chiappelli on women in the philo- 
sophical schools of Greece, pointing out that ancient science 
was the outcome of the whole human being, and that therefore 
women were able to contribute to it their quota of sentiment 
and imagination, while modern science is almost totally desti- 
tute of those qualities. The writer goes on to describe the 
work and influence of the Greek female philosophers, who, 
though gifted with powerful intellects still acknowledged and 
proved that the true power and glory of woman lies in the 
domestic affections —The story of Frederic Gonfalomeri is 
continued and is brought to a conclusion in the following 
number of the magazine.—G. R. Salerno writing on the inter- 
national legislation of labour, mentions all the most important 
books and reports written on the subject in England and 
Germany, and comes to the conclusion that it is not possible 
to impose strict limits to the hours of labour, but that laws can 
and should be applied to special cases more than is yet done.— 
G. B. Intra gives an interesting history of Margaret of Savoy, 
Duchess of Mantua in the 16th century. In the literary notices 
the celebrated Italian poet speaks with high praise of a small 
volume of lyrics by Annie Vivosté, and E. Masi reviews at 
length De Auvices’ ‘Storia d’ un Maestro.—The Biblio- 
=" Bulletin notices many new Italian‘books and two 

inglish ones: ‘* The Dante Collections in Harvard and 
Boston,’ by W. Lane, and ‘Labour and Life in East London,’ 
by A. Booth.—In the next number Professor Villari gives an 
important contribution to a detailed history of Florence in an 
article on the first wars and reforms of the Florentine 
Commune.—Countess Lovatelli writes a learned paper on the 
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cult of Isis in Rome, and E. Arbib contributes an interesting ar- 
ticle advocating the reduction of military service in Italy to two 
years.—A new novel by L. Capuana, entitled ‘Profumo,’ is 
commenced and continued in the following numbers.—A. 
Majorana has a paper on English Socialism, which he approves 
of as practical, and aiming more at evolution than revolution. 
He compares it favourably with French Socialism.—The 
reviews are dedicated to German and Italian books.—The 
number for July 16th contains little of importance beyond the 
close of Bonghi’s article on ‘ Andrassy as a fortunate man of 
science.’ There are papers on ‘Fatalism in the Middle Ages,’ by 
A. Graf; a full account of the International Congress in St. 
Petersburg, by P. Nocito; a description of the new improve- 
ments in Rome, by L. Ferraris, and a review of ‘Some 
translations of Tennysun’s minor poems,’ by F. Rodriguez. 
—The subject of improvements in Rome is continued in the 
following number, by L. Ferraris, who condemns the new 
regulation of Rome as bad and contemptible.—F. Nitti, writes 
on Leo X. and his policy with respect to his relatives — 
Edward Arbib, has another military article urging various 
reforms in the army, which he says is not in a state to cope 
with the gigantic armies of other states.—E. Mancini apropos 
of Stanley’s accounts of the pigmies in Africa, enumerates the 
ideas of the pigmies entertained by ancient historians, and 
discusses the anomalies in human stature.—E. Masi briefly 
notices the biography of Nicola Spedaliere written by Signor 
Cimbali—In the second August number we have an inquiry 
into the identity of Ugo Foscolo’s ‘ Lama,’ giving her histo 

as Isabella Fiotochi, who, divorced from her -first husband, 
was loved by Foscolo in the interval before she married her 
second.—G. Boglietti, in a review on Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, says that the author’s error, and that of all pre- 
ceeding communists, is their belief that the evils of society are 
caused by the existing political and social institutions, while 
they are really the result of the egotism which is inherent to 
the human race, and ineradicable. He praises Bellamy for his 
great faith, rare ability both of attack and defence and 
geniality of style, but believes that his book will be soon 
torgotten, or relegated to the list of works which prove that 
home-sickness for the ‘ideal’ is most persistent and incurable,— 
‘Pietro Aretino and Pasquin’ are learnedly treated by A. 
Luzio.—The Review of Foreign Literature notices with praise 
the following English books :—Rigg’s edition of Sir Thomas 
More’s Life of Pico délla Mirandola; ‘ Balzac,’ by Frederick 
Wedmore; and Mr. Conway’s Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne.— 
The Bibliographical Bulletin reviews two important publica- 
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tions; Professor Penton’s ‘ Barbaric Donations to the Popes’ 
which enumerates the public rights of the Roman church 
before the barbaric dominion, the donations obtained from the 
barbarians, their value and effect; the donations received after 
the Carolingian dominion; the concessions made to the Popes 
by the Emperors of Constantinople and later recognized by the 
barbaric Kings of Italy, which increased the papal revenues, 
and connected the Papal State with the Germanic monarchical 
system and military feudalism;—and Guido Levi's ‘ Registers 
of the Cardinals Ugolino d’Ostia and Ottaviano degli Ubaldini’ 
which are of such critical and diplomatic value that it is 
a wonder they have not been published before. The 
first register consists of 125 documents, almost all of the 
year 1221, when Cardinal Ugolino was Pope’s Legate 
to many Italian cities. The register principally consists 
of an account of Frederick II’s. crusade, it being the 
Cardinal’s mission to preach in its favour. The second register 
comprehends the history of the year 1252, the period of the 
struggle between papacy and Frederick II.—In the first of 
last month’s numbers E. Ferro writes a full account of Stanley’s 
‘Darkest Africa,’ giving the illustrious traveller unstinted praise 
and the fullest appreciation, without a touch of the envy which 
almost universally peeps through the reviews of foreign critics, 
especially of the Germans. The writer compares Stanley’s 
gentleness of disposition with his phenomenal coolness and 
severity in case of need. He believes that, while explorers, 
imbued with the same spirit of enterprise, will never be want- 
ing, a man, gifted like Stanley with all the qualities necessary 
to the success of grand explorations, united to an attractive 
persuasiveness and an adamantine physique, will perhaps 
never be again found.— C. Correnti’s Life and Works,’ by T. 
Massarani, is a foretaste of a historical work describing the life 
and times of that patriot which is likely to excite great interest 
in Italy and abroad.—Signor Bonghi, in a paper on ‘Peace,’ 
reports the resolutions adopted by the Peace Conference in 
London.—A new novel, ‘ A False Vocation,’ is commenced, by 
Signora Pigorini Berii—A Valdarmieri has an article on ‘ The 
Reason of Law according to Montesquieu and Filangieri.’—In 
the last number for September E. Masi has an article which 
goes to prove that there was nothing mysterious (as is often 
believed) in the change of character observed in King Charles 
Albert from a graceful brilliant youth to a taciturn and 
sorrowful king, and that the King’s expressions ‘My life was a 
romance—I was never truly known—No one will ever know 
all I have done for Italy,’ were the natural outcome of the dis- 
illusions he experienced and the sacrifice he made. The more 
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there is known about him, the more clearly is shown his moral 
grandeur,—‘ Pro Patri’ is an article on the war budgets and 
the political and financial condition of Italy by Miles Antiguus, 
which is not finished in this number.—L. Nocentini writes on 
Tonquin, to which he believes that France will restore its 
former prosperity, with the aid of England in Burmah.—G. 
Boglietti gives a full account of the death of Don John of 
Austria.—The ‘Bibliographical’ notices a reproduction from the 
old prints of ancient songs of the people of Italy, by M. 
Menghini, the songs being chiefly of a historical or narrative 
character. 


La Rasseana NazionaLe (July 1st).—X. writes a short 
monograph on Carlo Pagano Paganini, the Italian philosopher 
and writer, who died last year; and A. Zardo on the poet Luigi 
Venturi.—The paper on Condorcet as pedagogue and philosophic 
historian, by A. Valdarnini, is concluded.—A. V. Pernice writes 
against the new law on public charities—In this and following 
number, the dialogue on scepticism and pessimism, by A. Conti, 
is continued and concluded.—(July 16th) G. Taormina draws a 
critical parallel between the Italian revolutionary dramatist, 
Batista Nicolini, and the French poet, Delavigne.—E. Pistelli 
writes the story of St. Catherine de’ Ricci—R. Coniani reviews 
the political article published in this magazine by R. Stuart.— 
From the latter writer, there is a slight paper on sea-side life in 
England, (August 1st.)—From the memoirs of General Sheridan, 
A. V. Vecchi gathers materials for an interesting study on 
‘Gravelotte and Sedan, as judged by an American General.’ — 
G. Boglietti describes the rehabilitation of Maria Carolina by 
J. C. Jeaffreson in his ‘Queen of Naples.’—R. Mazzei has some 
considerations on the political movement in Italy from a Con- 
servative point of view.—C. F. Bardi writes on the Paris Peace 
Society with a view to ascertaining whether their ideas are alien 
to progress.—Chevreul and the chemistry of his time is the theme 
of a paper by S. De Favere.—N. Castagna gives an interesting 
sketch of Doctor Filippi-Pepe, a military surgeon at the Fort of 
Contella, in Tronto, who every morning used to mount his ass 
and visit the people in the neighbourhood. He was also a poet, 
and when he died in December, 1812, great honours were paid to his. 
memory. (August 16th.)—X XX. publishes considerations on 
Italy and the Triple Alliance after Bismarck’s resignation, point- 
ing out that Italy’s'‘most difficult task will be to determine what 
conduct to pursue in preparation for the ceasing of the treaties 
that, till 1892, draw Italy into connection with the central 
European powers. The solution of this problem will certainly be 
of serious consequence to all Europe. If Italy in 1892 renews 
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the treaties made in 1887, she must for ever renounce the hope 
of improving her relations with France.—The paper on Horatius 
Flaccus by C. Antona-Traversa is continued.—E. R. Sanseverino 
tells us the story of the Castle of Campello—In this and the 
following number, the hydraulic works in the province of Emilia 
are discussed by G. Cassani.—A. Paseolato writes on the use of 
the telephone in Parliament; and J. Pizzi describes the works of 
the poet Firdusi—The monthly review of foreign literature 
devotes its pages to English editions of travel, all more or less 
relating to Stanley and his adventures. (Sept. Ist.)—A. de 
Johannis discusses the rearrangement of Lending Institutions ; 
and P. E. Castagnola continues his ‘ Roman Poets of the second 
half of the 19th Century’ by describing the lyric verses of 
Guiseppe Maccari, born at Florence in 1840.—An important 
article is a posthumous one by Father G. B. Centurione, of the 
Society of Jesus, written in 1880, and now published for the 
first time. Father Centurione died in 1882, and was not, like 
Father Curci, expelled the Society, probably because he was rich 
and a noble. His article, on the temporal power of the Pope, is 
remarkable for a Jesuit. He says that the Italians ought to 
accept the reunion of the Papal territories to Italy, because the 
actual Italian government is the only one possible. He says it 
is impossible for the Pope to re-acquire the temporal power, not 
only because the will of the nation is against it, but also because 
the European Powers are indifferent to the Pope’s appeals. 
Political cares are little adapted to clericals, who have generally 
but little notion of how to manage terrestrial affairs, especially 
when the governmental machine is complicate. God, he says, 
has permitted for His own divine ends the present position of 
things. The Church has gained by the loss of her temporal 
power, inasmuch as she can attend more closely to her spiritual 
affairs—A. Tagliafeiri, writing on the dangers of Operative 
Societies, says that their aim should be the promoting of moral 
conduct, industry, and economy in their members, which will 
never be obtained by disregard of the laws of God and man.— 
Italy and Catholicism is the theme of a paper by X.—A. 
Brunialti briefly describes a book by L. Brichetti-Robecchi, 
describing a visit to the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, in the Lybian 
desert. This oasis lies in the depths of the desert below the level 
of the sea, and, with the small neighbouring oases, has a popula- 
tion of about 6000 sonls—partly Senuffi, partly Mahdists—all 
most corrupt and miserable. While Brichetti-Robecchi was 
there an earthquake took place, which was attributed by the 
population, to the stranger’s malignity, so that he was obliged to 
go to Mauur, whence he visited the ruins of the celebrated 
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temple. He made a collection of antiquities from the neigh- 
bouring necropolis ; studied the language, songs, and dances of 
the district; witnessed the great fair held in the month of 
September, at which are present a diversity of human types not 
easily met with elsewhere; and gained a remarkable insight into 
Moslem life in its most isolated and neglected branches.—*‘ II 
Gondoliere’ offers various considerations concerning Dante’s 
famous line— 
* Quinci non passa mai anima buona,’ 


proving that Dante and Virgil never crossed the Acheronte. 
(Sept. 15th.)—G. Boglietti writes on ‘ Lord Strafford, a cham- 
pion of absolute monarchy,’ the paper being suggested by recent 
publications.—A. Galassini writes an interesting account of the 
‘May’ or ‘ May-Play,’ as observed at Pievepelago, on the 
Apennine frontier of Tuscany, where the custom is rapidly 
dying out. The theme of the ‘May’ is taken from the story of 
saints, knights, and classic heroes, but especially from the war 
between Christians and Saracens. The actors, who are also 
singers, advance two by two in some place in the open air,. pre- 
ceded by fiddlers.. The ‘ Prologue’ presents himself in a white 
dress, with a wreath of flowers, and sometimes with wings. The 
clown or buffoon is dressed in coloured rags, a necklace of onions, 
and similar ludicrous decorations, and is armed with a stick 
somewhat like that of a harlequin. The women actors are 
arrayed as splendidly as possible in bright-coloured garments and 
ornaments borrowed from the women of the neighbouring villages. 
Between the verses sung by the actors, with many shakes and 
quavers, to the accompaniment of simple chords drawn on the 
violins, the latter perform an intermezzo. The singing is terrible, 
monotonous, and poor, and only the dramatic character of the 
play can render the monotony endurable to the spectators. It 
is a necessary part of the drama that the King shonld fall into a 
river, which is represented by a piece of linen stretched along 
the field. Into this the King falls, and the linen is then dragged 
along with the King upon it, to figure his being rapidly carried 
down the river. Then he is saved by a handsome youth who, 
only two hours before, has been stolen as a child by thieves. 
The fighting is all done by duels, each of which is carried on 
with mechanical regularity, so many strokes being dealt and 
parried, till the duel ends by a thrust in the heart. The defeated 
combatant falls on a piece of cloth laid behind him, and is carried 
off. These and many other facts connected with the Apenninian 
‘May’ are related by Signor Galassini in a very readable manner. 
—G. Fortebiacci in ‘ Literature and Politics’ contends that 
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modern literature in Italy does nothing reflecting politics.—B. 
Bianchi writes on the alteration of the names of places in the 
lists of estates and landed property.—Under the title of ‘A 
Grand Character, the letters and documents of Ricasoli are 
reviewed. 


La RassEGNA DELLE ScreNnzE SociaALE E POLITICHE (July 
13th) contains :—‘The New Constitutional Guarantees in the 
United States,’ by E. Coppi, noticing the corruption of legisla- 
tive power.—A comparison of Montesquieu’s and Maniani’s idea 
of social reform with those of the International Conference in 
Berlin, by A. Valdarnini. (July 15th.)—‘ Social Democracy in 
Germany,’ by R. Dalla Volta, calling attention to its European 
importance and great international influence.—‘ The Value and 
Limits of Modern Education,’ by G. Marchesini. (August 1st.) 
—A criticism on the ‘ Homestead Exemption Law,’ in reference 
to the political and economical needs of Italy, by J. S. Spoto. 
(August 15th.)—Continuation of the paper on the ‘ Household 
Exemption Law’; and an article by V. Miceli on Professor 
Vann’s ‘ The Problem of the Philosophy of Law.’ (Sept. 1st.)— 
‘The Statistics of Accidents among Workmen,’ by F. Virgilii, 
urging the importance of a special statistic in Italy.—‘ The New 

‘Italian Penal Codex and the Juridical Society of Berlin,’ by E. 
Marcheroni. (Sept. 15th.)—An article referring to a new 
system of railway tariffs, by Dr. Cornigliana—‘ The Reichsstaat 
and Jurisprudence,’ by C. Tistera—The numbers also contain 
political chronicles and reviews of new books. 


L’ Arcuivio Storico PER LE PROVINCE NAPOLITANE 
(year 15th, fasc. 2,) contains :—‘ Historical Notes from the 
Register of the Aragonese Treasury, by N. Barone.—The con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Theatres of Naples, from the 15th to the 18th 
Century,’ with curious reproductions of old librettos.—A hitherto 
unpublished account of the Neapolitan revolts in 1647, as written 
in a letter by Count Sauli, representative of the Genoese Republic, 
an eye-witness of the facts. The letter contains curious details 
hitherto unknown.— The Old Vicaria of Naples’ (Palace of 
Justice), by B. Capasso, director of the Royal Archives. 


In GiorNALE StTor1co LETTERARIO ITALIANO (year 8, fasc. 
45,) contains:—‘ Alphabetical Proverbs in the First Three 
Centuries of Italian Literature,’ by F. Novati, a good contribution 
to folk-lore—‘ Notes on the Works of Mario Equicola,’ by D. 
Santoro.—The Bibliographical Notices speak of 
Leader and G. Marcotti. 


G. Temple- 
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GREECE. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
GREECE (Vol. III, Part 9).—This number contains the first 
division of a study of Christian Athens by the k. Neroutses. 
In it he deals with the church at Athens from 8. Paul’s preach- 
ing to the Frankish occupation in the thirteenth century. He 
corrects the statement of Babin and Leake that the Parthenon 
was dedicated to the Wisdom of God, It was always known 
as the Church of the Theometor. Interesting particulars are 
given of the conversion of the temple into a Christian church. 
Walls were built about the two middle columns of the pronaos 
to form a choir, square outside but apsidal within. Two 
smaller apses were then built flanking this. The old treasury 
at the back was converted into a narthex, and the interior 
fitted up with altar, ciborium, ambo, etc. An ancient pagan 
altar with all its adornments of ‘ ox heads, wreaths of flowers, 
and garlands,’ was hollowed out and used as a font. An 
account is also given of the different bishops, archbishops, and 
metropolitans, and the fortunes of the see.—The k. Joannes 
Sakellion contributes a letter from Nicolaos Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to the Arab Ameer of Crete. This has been already 
printed from another MS. in Cardinal Mai’s Spicilegium 
Romanum, and reissued by the Abbé Migne. The MS. from 
which the present version is taken is in the library at Patmos. 
—An account of the monastery of the Cynegos of the Philoso- 
phers is given.—The k. Mompherratos contributes the index 
and introductions of the ‘ Episcopal Staff,’ a book of reference 
for ecclesiastics, so-called because it ‘supports and upholds 
him like a staff, and with it he feeds his spiritual sheep like a 
shepherd. —The number concludes with a note on some arch- 
bishops of Apameia. : 


ATHENA.—The Journal of the Athenian Scientific Society 
(Vol. IL, Part 1).—The k. Papajoannou in his paper on 
Anatomical terms collects the passages in the Geeik medical 
writers dealing with the cervical vertebrae.—A long list of 
critical and explanatory notes on Protagoras follows.—The k. 
Typaldos discusses the interpretation of the passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon concerning the restitution of outlaws. 
He takes it to refer to those followers of Cylon who had been 
convicted and were fleeing from justice. He reviews all the 
opinions on the subject at considerable length.—After-this we 
have philological notes by the! k. Kontos and others —In 
the Proceedings of the Society a number of inscriptions 
recently discovered: in Chalcis are reported, Lotze’s view 
on syllogisms with two negative premisses is attacked 
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and notes are given on a new edition of Plutarch’s Morals. 
(Vol. II. part 2).—The k. Chatzidakis discusses the question of 
language in Greece, and advocates its natural development, 
rather than a mechanical adherence to ancient forms. He 
points out the diversity there has always been in the different 
dialects, and shews the influence of the standard literary form 
in preventing excessive change, in consequence of which the 
mas between ancient and modern Greek is slight in 
comparison with that between the Romance or Germanic 
languages and their early forms. Some of the more corrupt 
forms are mentioned, and the improbability of a general use of 
any of the more vulgar forms of the language is shewn to 
have proved impossible-——D. N. Oikonomides notices some 
curious grammatical forms used in Pontus.—Several critical 
articles follow—The k. Bases protests strongly against the 
proposal of the Ministry of Public Instruction to reduce the 
present five years Latin course in the Middle Schools, to three 
years elementary instruction. The k. Kontos contributes a 
number of critical and grammatical notes. 


ParNassos (May and June 1890).—The k. Belliantes gives 
an account of the Corfian poet Gerasimos Markoras, and 
concludes with copious extracts from his chief poem, ‘The 
Vow.’—M. de Cheldraich contributes a classified list of the 
Flora of Mt. Parnassus.—The k. Ousae continues his translation 
of the articles on Aspasia, Cleopatra, and Theodora.—An 
account is given of the foundation of the first public school in 
Corfu in 1805.—Corfu is also the subject of an article by the k. 
Boulgaris, who reprints letters by John Bulgaris protopappas of 
Corfu appealing for help for the refugees from Greece in 
1738-46.—The k. Polyla gives a new translation of Iliad VIL— 
In a paper entitled, ‘Three Dragon Pools on Pindus’ the k. 
Krystalles relates some of the popular legends about the three 
lakes on the summits of Mt. Pindus. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (July, August, September).—If the 
19th century had not already received an abundance of titles 
it might with considerable truth be styled the age of ‘ unifica- 
tions.’ It began with the unification of weights and measures 
by means of the metric or decimal system; later, the Latin 
Union took a first step towards the unification of currency ; 
quite recently, an attempt has been made at the unification of 
longitudes, and now there has arisen the question of the 
unification of altitudes by the adoption of one single level for 
European hypsometry. To the last of these schemes M. Ch. 
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Lallemand devotes an important paper, of which the conclusion 
is that the establishment of one uniform ‘level of the sea,’ is 
practically impossible.—In the same number—the first—M. 
Trouessart has a detailed analysis of M. Florentinos Ameghino’s 
work on the fossil Mammalia of the Argentine Republic.—T bis 
is followed by a very remarkable paper in which a writer 
signing ‘Stephanos’ considers numbers and courage in modern 
warfare. After setting down a number of algebraical 
formule, and going through some very abstruse calculations, 
he arrives at the conclusion that ‘two armies are equal when 
the product of their mechanical co-efficient by their courage 
and & the square of their effectif is the same.’—An important 
and interesting paper to be found in the second number is M. 
de Quatrefages’s exposition of Owen and Mivart’s theories of 
transformism.—The glaciers of the Arctic regions and the 
geological influence exercised by them are made the subject 
of a paper by M. Ch. Rabot, and under the same general title 
of ‘Physique du globe, there are two further contributions, 
one on the study of lakes, the other descriptive of a scientific 
ascent of Mount Blanc.—Grouping together the several articles 
connected with the history of the sciences we have, in the first 
_— ‘ Les interférences électriques et la doctrine de M. G-A. 

irn,’ a paper which appeals exclusively to specialists ; then— 
in No, 8—M. de Quatrefages again appears with an exposition 
of Russel Wallace’s theory of the origin of man ; passing on to 
the next number we find a dissertation by Dr. Rochard on the 
influence of the exact sciences on the progress of medicine and 
hygiene; finally, in the eleventh number, attention is drawn 
to the essays of Jean Rey, a scientist of the first half of the 
17th century.—A paper of very special interest is that in 
which M. Petit explains the scheme proposed by M. Bunan- 
Varilla as a substitute for that of the Channel tunnel. To state 
it in a few words, it consists of a tunnel extending not from 
shore to shore, but terminating at a certain distance from each 
—from a mile to a mile and a half, according as each govern- 
ment might decide—a viaduct being built for the remaining 
distance and connected with the tunnel by elevators. Under 
the same rubric of ‘Travaux publics’ M. Bellet gives a descrip- 
tion of the new harbour in course of construction at La Pallice, 
near La Rochelle.-—Hygiene claims two contributions, both of 
interest and importance. In the former of them the adultera- 
tion of food is gone into with considerable minuteness by 
M. Ponchet; in the later M. Demeny pleads for systematic 
physical training for children, as against the freer method of 
out-door sports favoured amongst ourselves.—Societies for the 
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protection of animals we all are acquainted with, but it is very 
probable that, on the contrary, but few are aware of the fact 
that in Geneva there exists, and has existed for some seven 
years, a society for the protection of plants. It is this society 
—the reasons which led to its formation, and the work which 
it has done—that M. de Varigny deals with in his paper ‘ La 
protection des plantes.’ There are other two contributions to 
the botanical section, both, however, essentially technical, 
being in fact theses, ‘Les feuilles persistantes des dicotylédones,’ 
and ‘Morphologie des feuilles coniféres.—In number 5, M. 
Petit gives an account, with illustrations, of the various —— 
submitted for the erection of a tower to beat the Eiffel 
Monument. Amongst them we notice one of a tower on 
wheels!—We may further mention, as being of general interest, 
a biographical sketch of Gay-Lussac, an account of the cultiva- 
tion of pepper, and what may be called a history of the Niger, 
that is of the various theories to which it has given rise. 


REVUE DES Deux MonpDEs (July, August, September).—In 
the two numbers for July though there is much that is readable 
there is nothing, if we except the conclusion of M. Renan’s 
study of the reign of King Ezechias, that can be pointed out 
as specially important. Somewhat strangely, perhaps, Japan 
figures rather conspicuously, having two articles devoted to it. 
One of these, bearing the signature of M. T. de Wyzewa, deals 
with Japanese painting, which, it is rather interesting to note, 
he considers to have gained nothing by contact with Europe ; 
the other is a description, by M. Louis Bastide, of a Japanese 
watering place.—The agricultural crisis in the United States 
is the subject of a study by the Count E. de Keratry, whilst M. 
Gaston Boissier, besides giving an account of the festivities by 
which the sixth centenary of its University was recently cele- 
brated at Montpellier, also sketches the history of the University 
itself from its foundation in 1289.—In an article of some im- 
portance which he entitles, ‘ L’Organisation Morale et Sociale 
de Enseignement,’ M. Alfred Fouillée argues that, without 
philosophy, mathematical and physical studies can have nothing 
more than a commercial and marketable value.—In continua- 
tion of the series of sketches which he entitles, ‘Curiosités 
Historiques et Littéraires,’ and after having already given a 
very vivid and interesting picture of the Duchess of Newcastle, 
M. Montégut devotes more than two score pages to her husband 
and to her life of him.—An article, which may be pointed out 
for special attention, is that which M. Emile Faguet devotes to 
an estimate of M. Guizot’s character, of wkich they key-note 
may be found in the maxim, ‘moderate measures applied by 
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energetic men.’—Very readable and instructive, too, is M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux’s historical sketch of the condition of France 
in 1614. As a sequel to it the first of the next month’s number 
contains a description of Paris about the same period.—Con- 
tinuing a series of studies of the 17th century, M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére considers Moliére as_a philosopher, or, at least, 
points out that besides being ‘un bouffon de génie,’ he was a 
thinker as well.—As a second instalment of what he calls 
‘Historical Landscapes of France ’—Paysages historiques de 
France—M. Edouard Schuré contributes a most interesting 
and, from a literary point of view, brilliant sketch of Mont- 
Saint-Michel.—In the same number—that dated August 1st— 
the other articles are, ‘La tactique de Marche d’une Armée 
Navale,’ ‘ Le Culte de Jeanne d’Arc,’ and ‘ La derniére Crise du 
Crédit foncier.—As a sequel to the paper of which we have 
already made mention, M. Fouillée brings another on ‘ Classic 
humanities.’ Its more immediate object is to show that the 
choice of subjects should be based on national, and not on human 
evolution merely.—The ‘ grande ville anglaise,’ of which M. 
Julien Decrais writes in the paper to which he gives that title, 
is Liverpool; in point of fact, however, he has more to say 
about unions and strikes than about the city itself.—Besides 
the contributions, the table of contents shows, ‘ La Prusse aprés 
Tilsit, ‘Un client de lAncien régime, and ‘Les Hopitaux 
Marins.—September brings quite an abundance of literary 
essays. The first, and in some respects the most important of 
them, is an analysis of Pascal’s ‘ Provinciales, by M. Bertrand. 
The next, bearing the signature of Count d’Haussonville deals 
with La Rochefoucauld and the Maxims. In the third, M. 
Levy-Bruhl takes the early German romanticists for his subject. 
Last, but for English readers by no means least, M. Paul 
Stapfer has a paper on Fielding. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (July, August, September).—The 
first of these three numbers opens with an article by M. G. 
Fonsegrive, on ‘Moral Homogeneity.’ Starting from the 
assumption that the psychological basis of our nature is 
essentially heterogeneous and contradictory, he sets himself 
the task of discovering under what conditions this hetero- 
geneity can be replaced by the homogeneity which moralists 
set up as the standard.of our actions. For this purpose he, in 
the first place reduces the various elements which constitute 
our personality to a small number of systems or groups, which 
he finds to be. respectively, sensitive, sentimental, and moral, 
and he then considers which of these should ‘ serve as a centre 
to all the others, and thus allow of the constitution of a really 
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homogeneous personality.,—In the same number M. H. Joly 
treats of the question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s madness. 
That he was insane towards the close of his life is generally 
admitted, but several writers, and amongst them M. Brunetiére 
have gone further, and expressed the opinion that he really 
was mad during the whole of his life, and endeavour to re- 
concile this with the production of his master-pieces, by the 
explanation that his insanity and his genius so worked together 
that the latter adorned the extravagant dreams of the former. 
M. Joly’s paper is a refutation of this rather wild theory.—In 
a study running through the August and September parts, M. 
Espinas considers the origin of technology, that is of the use- 
ful as distinct from the fine arts.—M. Binet contributes a paper 
which he entitles ‘ Inhibition in the Phenomena of Conscious- 
ness,’ and in which the result arrived at is, that under a great 
number of circumstances certain images and sensations cannot 
co-exist with others in the same field of consciousness, that in 
spite of all our efforts we cannot get a simultaneous perception 
of them, and that the presence of one excludes the other.—In 
the September number a very long sketch of the Spanish 
philosopher Huarte leaves room only for the conclusion of the 
study already referred to—‘ Les origines de la Technologie,’ 
and for some remarks on the sclecigte of causality, by M. A. 
Lalande. 


REVUE DES Erupes Jutves (Avril-Juin, 1890)—M. Isidore 
Loeb in a recent study (Revue, Juillet-Septembre, 1889) on 
the Shemoneh-Esreh, brought into prominence those features 
or characteristics of them which showed their affinity to the 
Biblical writings, where the ‘Poor,’ the ‘Just, the ‘ Holy,’ 
play such a prominent part. Professor Graetz, in his Kritis- 
cher Commentar zu den Psalmen, was the first to call attention 
to the réle which the Poor, the Anawim, or the Just, the 
Tsaddikim, etc., play in the literature of Israel. He attributed 
to them all the Psalms, He identified them with the Levites, 
—not that all the Levites were Anawim, but that all the 
Anawim were Levites. They were Levites of a strictly 
religious and even ascetic type. They were monotheists, and 
were vowed to poverty. M. Leob regards them in very much 
the same light, though he does not make them out to be 
Levites alone. He regards the Psalms, also, as their composi- 
tion, but does not allow, as M. Graetz does, that some of the 
Psalms are pre-exile. M. Loeb maintains that not a single 
psalm is pre-exile, and that the Anawim, or as he writes the 
word Aniyyim, date as a distinct order, or as distinct orders, 
only from the Exile. He proceeds in this number of the Revue 
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—‘La literature des Pauvres dans la Bible ’—to subject that 
literature to a minute, we might almost say, exhaustive, 
examination, so as to elicit what, or who, these ‘ Poor,’ ‘ Just,’ 
etc., were, and what was their actual condition, the hopes they 
cherished, and the influence they exercised on the life and on 
the literature of the Jews. They stand in that literature - 
always in opposition to the ‘ wicked,’ or to the ‘nations,’ the 
Goyim, and M. Loeb brings out here too how these latter 
appear, or are represented in Scripture, particularly in the 
Psalms. His article is not finishgd in this number, and its 
continuation will be looked for with. interest-by all Biblical 
students.—M. J. Halévy returns to the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
and, after a warning word against some of Professor Sayce’s 
conclusions, proceeds to show what light these tablets throw 
on the geography of Palestine. His paper also is to be con- 
tinued, and to deal with other points besides geography.—M. L. 
Duchesne sets himself to prove, against M. J. Halévy, that 
those who massacred the Christians in Yemen in the days of 
the Emperor Justin, were Jews, as had generally been believed 
until M. Halévy’s late effort to make them out to be Christians. 
—M. J. Derenbourg continues the ‘ Gloses d’Abou Zakariya ben 
Bilam sur Isaie,’ carrying the work down to the close of chap. 
xxlii—The other important articles, or notes, are, ‘ La police 
de l’inquisition d’Espagne 4 ses débuts,’ by Professor Graetz ; 
‘Inscriptions hébraiques & Issoudun et 4 Senneville,’ by M. 
Moise Schwab; ‘Les heebraisants Chrétiens du X VII™® siécle,’ 
by M. Kayserling. Under ‘ Actes et Conferences’ we have a 
very interesting lecture delivered before the Société des Etudes 
Juives in May last, by M. Salomon Reinach, on Titus’ Arch, 
with an illustration. It gives a description of the triumphal 
entry into Rome of Vespasian and Titus and of the arch that 
commemorated the victory of Titus over Jerusalem. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 3, 1890).— 
M. E. Amelineau, having in his previous paper— Les Traités 
gnostique d’ Oxford ’—described and given a summary of the 
contents of the Bruce Papyrus, as preserved in Woide’s copy, 
devotes a long article here to the second of the two ‘ Gnostic’ 
treatises in the Bodleian Library to which he there referred. 
It is the ‘ Discourse on the Mysteries hidden in the Letters of 
the Alphabet.’ He first gives a resumé of what is known—and 
that is not much—of the history of the MS. Its real author, 
he shows, was not Atasis, but Seba, or rather Saba, and he 
points out how the error as to its authorship arose. He does 
not regard it as an original work, but a Coptic translation of a 
work which was written originally in Greek by a Syrian monk, 
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and he gives very satisfactory reasons for his opinion. The 
alphabetic letters in question are those of the Greek 
Alphabet, and the author of the discourse held that these were 
originally traced by God Himself, and were much older than 
the Hellenes; and were hidden by God in the earth and dis- 
covered by Cadmus. The mysteries contained in them, how- 
ever, were revealed only to Saba himself, and he proceeds to 
make them known. M. Amelineau gives a summary of 
these ‘ mysteries,’ and examines the whole discourse minutely 
to determine whether in reality it is, as has been all along 
assumed, a Gnostic work. He shows that there is not a 
single characteristic in it of any Gnostic system with which 
we are acquainted. Their is neither aeon nor emanation 
hinted at by Saba, and the origin of evil, the problem 
that chiefly exercised the Gnostics, never once is men- 
tioned. M. Amelineau concludes that it is not a Gnostic 
Treatise at all, but was written by a Christian monk not earlier 
than the middle of the sixth century.—M. J. Goldziher— Le 
Rosaire en Islam ’—traces the use of the rosary among the 
Mohammedans to its beginnings among the lower orders some 
two or three hundred years after the Hegira. He shows with 
what suspicion, and even aversion, it was looked upon for 
long by the faithful Sunnites—M. G. Regnaud notices two 
recent works on the Vedas.—M. Levi's ‘ Abel Bergaigne et I’ 
indianisme, and Herrn Pischel and Gedner’s ‘ Vedische 
Studien. —M. A. Strong gives an outline of Professor W. 
Robertson Smith’s Burnet Lectures on the ‘ Religion of the 
Semites, but contents himself with a summary of them, and 
does not adventure any criticism worthy of note. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (No. 3, 1890).—In the first article M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville interprets and discusses a series of five 
Gallic inscriptions printed by M. Hirschfeld in the twelfth 
volume of his ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinae.’—The rest of 
the number is for the most part taken up with a couple of 
continuations. The first of these ig the continuation of M.l 
Abbé Bernard’s text, and translation of the old Breton mystery 
on the creation of the world, which is brought down to the 
end of the first day. In the second M. Nettlau completes his 
elaborate notes on the Fer Diad Episode of the Tain Bo 
Cuailnge.—The ‘ Mélanges’ contains notes by W. R. Mowat on 
the Celto-British inscription discovered at Chesterholm, the 
ancient Vindolana, last autumn, and by M. Loth on the 
‘Rapprochement entre |’ épopée irlandaise et les traditions 
galloises.’—The ‘ Bibliographie’ reviews the first part—all 
published—of M. Loth’s Chrestomathie bretonne. The review 
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is from the hand of M. E. Ernault.—The ‘ Chronique ’ is as usual 
full of intormation respecting publications and events of 
interest to the student of Celtic literature. Among other 
things we have a note on the first of Professor Rhys’ Rhind 
Lectures, and a list of the Lives of the Saints in the recently 
published Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae ex Codice Salmanticensi. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 3, 1890).—This number has but 
two articles, the largest part of it being taken up by a more 
than usually elaborate and comprehensive ‘Chronique’ and 
‘Bibliographie.’ The first place is given to M. Abbé de 
Desgodins, who continues his account of Buddhism in Tibet. 
Here he deals with the moral code of Buddhism in general— 
the law it lays down for the observance of all who profess it, 
and the special laws which must be observed, or h see be 
observed, by those who hold office as monks, or are in any way 
connected with or officiate in the Buddhist temples and 
sanctuaries. He enumerates the laws of the Buddhist 
‘decalogue,’ and compares them with those of the Jewish, and 
endeavours to show that the former occupies a filial relation to 
the latter. He passes then to Tibet, and places the moral 
conduct of the Buddhists there, and especially of the Lamas, 
and ‘ Religieux,’ as M. Desgodins calls them, in contrast to the 
written law, and shows how little attention either priests or 
people pay to the latter.—M. Yves de la Calmontie devotes a 
short paper to the doctrines and history of the Bogomili. He 
does not add much to what Mosheim, Neander, and Geiseler 
tell us of them, but he traces the name by which they 
distinguished themselves, not as Mosheim to the Mysian word 
for mercy, but to a leader of the sect in the tenth century, 
Jeremiah Bogomil. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 4, 1890).—M. Abbé de Moor 
opens this number with a continuation of his criticism of M. 
Maurice Vernes’ recent contributions to the reconstruction of 
the history of the Old Testament Scriptures. He examines M. 
Vernes’ opinions as to the ‘more ancient parts of Biblical story, 
the Book of Judges and the ‘ Blessing’ of Jacob, and then his 
opinions as to the origin and character of the prophetical 
writings, and endeavours to show how untenable they are.— 
M. Castomet des Fosses follows up a former paper on the 
‘ Origin of the Mexican Races,’ with another descriptive of the 
rise of the Aztec power, and the political and social condition 
of the Mexican States prior to the arrival of the Spaniards. In 
a future paper he proposes to treat of the religious opinions, 
rites, and customs of these States, or races.—M. l’Abbé 
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Vigouroux’, ‘De la Mythomania’ is directed against M. J. 
Geldziher, M. Decharme, and others, who have attempted to 
resolve the heroes and patriarchs of Biblical story into mythical 
personifications of solar phenomena. That their ‘ arguments’ 
have a certain amount of plausibility M. Vigouroux admits, 
but he can only compare them to the humorous ‘ demonstra- 
tions, which delighted the public some years ago, that 
Napoleon and Max Miiller had never been real persons, but 
were stellar myths——The ‘Chronique, as usual, is very 
elaborate, and the reviews of books iu the various departments 
of religious history, criticism, and folklore, are numerous, and 
embrace the most important publications of this country, as 
well as of France and Germany. 


L’ArT (July, August, September).—To the first of these six 
numbers, the only literary contributor, besides a further instal- 
ment of the descriptive sketch of the ‘ Salon,’ is a short but 
interesting biography of Butin—the Millet of sailors, as he has 
been called.—There is, however, an etching by M. H. Martin, 
which is particularly deserving of notice, ‘ La vache échappeé.” 
—The second number for July has, in addition to another 
‘Salon’ article, and to the conclusion of M. Paul Leroi’s account 
of the works of painting, sculpture, and engraving exhibited at 
the Champ de Mars, a very interesting paper on a remarkable 
painting preserved in the Museum of Villeneuve, near Avignon. 
It is of so encyclopedic a character that it has been variously 
called, The Last Judgment, The Holy Trinity, The Coronation 
of the Virgin, The Holy City and the Divine Comedy. It was 
originally classed as the work of King René, then of Van Eyck, 
then again of Van der Meire, but the object of the present 
paper is to show that it is really the work of a certain 
Kuguerrand Charanton.—The numbers for August actually go 
back to last year’s Exhibition, and give two articles to the 
old European armour to which a section was devoted.—More 
generally interesting is the paper, begun in the first of these 
two parts and concluded in that dated September Ist, which 
M. Emile Michel entitles ‘Les Dessins de Rembrandt,’ and in 
which he gives a description, helped by numerous fac-similes, 
of a number of original drawings by the great master, many of 
them taken from the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, at 
Chatsworth.—M. Emile Molinier contributes an interesting 
sketch of Peter Floetner, a wood engraver of the beginning of 
the 16th century, who played an honourable part in the German 
Renaissance.—A further instalment of M. Mereu’s descriptive 
sketch of the Cathedral of Orvieto, and the conclusion of M. 
Patoux’s notice of Butin, are the only contributions to the last 
of the September parts. 
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LA REVUE MENSUELLE DU MoNDE LaTIN (July, August, 
September).—The numbers for the quarter just closed contain 
more than an average proportion of political studies. Of these 
the majority is historical rather than actual, which, perhaps, 
all things considered, is a relief. M. Francis de Pressensé’s 
review of the Anglo-German agreement in regard to Africa and 
Heligoland, for example, is not likely to attract readers sur- 
feited with the voluminous utterances of cur own Parliamentary 
and editorial experts on the subject.—A subject on which less 
is known in this country, and which nevertheless is important 
enough to challenge serious attention, is ably treated by M. 
Ch. Waterman in his paper on Dr. Windthorst and the German 
Catholic Centre. Windthorst himself, it appears, is personally 
the living image of Thiers, a sharp-eyed, be-spectacled, eloquent, 
little man—his ‘little Excellency’ his admiring countrymen 
name him—in his 78th year.—Among the historico-political 
articles which may be noted as worthy of perusal are, ‘La 
Savoie Neutralisable’; ‘la Question Hollandaise 4 la fin du 
siécle dernier’—an elaborate study running through several 
issues ; and an account of the condition of the Italian army.— 
The relations of the great Napoleon with Alexander I. of Russia 
after the peace of Tilsit, is a page of pure history which cannot 
fail to be read with enjoyment.—Associated with contemporary 
political events is the interesting sketch of le Vicomte dq 
Gontaut-Biron—Thiers’ happy selection of an ambassador to 
the Court of Berlin shortly after the Franco-Prussian War.— 
More attractive than any of these papers, however, because 
more remote from the beaten track, is the account of the 
extraordinary religious dancing procession at Echternach in 
Whitsun week. The festival of the ‘ dancing saints’ appears 
to be distinctly traceable as far back as 1512, and probably 
owes its observance to the terrors of the Black Plague in 1347, 
if, indeed, it be not an inheritance from a still more remote 
period of popular superstition. In the month of May of the 
current year the number of pilgrims to Echternach was no lees 
than 18,000, of whom 15,000 took part in the strange pro- 
cessional dance through the streets, with music and banners, 
to the parish church, while 3000 spectators looked on.— 
Scarcely less curious and suggestive is the sketch of the latest 
adherents of the 13th century sect of Bégards or Béguines, in 
the Department of the Loire—Amongst the other noteworthy 
contributions to these numbers is the excellent review of con- | 
temporary Spanish literature by M. Horatius; and a protec- 
tionist article on the agricultural situation in France, by M. le 
Comte de Foulza. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SuIssE (July, August, 
September).—Were it not that so much has recently been 
written about Ibsen, M. Léo Quesnel’s critico-biographical 
sketch would challenge special attention. Even as it is, in- 
deed, the article will repay perusal by the clearness of its 
thought and the grace of its expression.—M. Gustave Attiger 
presents us with a curiously novel account of another poet, a 
fiery lyrist, the first singer, so far as history knows, who gave 
expression to the sentiment that it is beautiful to die for one’s 
fatherland—no other than the familiar and semi-mythical 
Tyrteeus. The poet, it would appear, belonged to Miletus, 
and was by no means a decrepit schoolmaster of Athens. One 
of the most striking features of the essay is the justice rendered 
to Sparta as the leading influence of the musical and literary 
movement in Greece at a period long before Athens rose to 
pre-eminence.— Yet another personal and literary paper—an 
instalment of M. E. de Budé’s study of Guillaume Budé, the 
. brilliant French humanist of the 16th century, the friend of 
Erasmus, possibly more easily recognised amongst ourselves as 
‘the great Budzus, the praises of whose literary wife are sung 
by the elder Disraeli in his ‘Curiosities. —Matters geographical 
receive in these pages no small amount of attention ; witness 
sthe articles ‘New Guinea,’ ‘Stanley in Darkest Africa,’ 
‘ Siberia,’ according to the Century experiences of Mr. George 
Kennan, and ‘Canada and its Future ’—said future being 
probable enrolment in the Union under the stars and stripes, 
where ‘it is certain to find commercial prosperity and political 
peace.—Amongst the miscellaneous contributions there is 
excellent reading on such a variety of matters, as ‘ Fairs,’ 
‘Recent Types of Iron Roads,’ ‘Tinned and Canned Pro- 
visions,’ and perhaps most interesting of all, ‘Private Hygiene,’ 
a paper in which M. Quesnel, whom we have already men- 
tioned, discourses on fresh air, pure water, building sites, tight 
lacing, high heels, the abuse of stimulants, and a snooze after 
dinner—in which last detail he thinks we do well to imitate 
the recumbent cow with the crumpled horn.—There is abun- 
dant fiction—M. Combe’s ‘1’Etincelle,’ M. Jean Menos’s ‘le 
Joueur de Zither,’ and Miss Rose Terry Cooke’s ‘la Legon 
d’Anne Potter ’—while the various ‘ Chroniques’ furnish read- 
ing which is quite as light and which has the advantage of 
being fact—We have reserved for distinct reference an ad- 
mirable article by M. Ernest Naville ’"—‘ Les Conclusions de la 
Psychologie ’—in which he gathers that as the brain of the 
Savage seems prepared in advance for the civilization of a 
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more or less remote future, so the three great functions of 
human reason, sensibility, and .conscience, point to a life 
beyond the present, wherein they shall have full play. 


SPAIN. 


LA ESPANA MoDERNA: REvISTA IBERO-AMERICANO (June, 
1890).—‘ The Spanish Woman,’ No. 2, by Emilia Pardo Bazan 
deals with the Aristocracy. She acknowledges that a great 
change has come over them, but holds they are still of a very 
high type, and full of grace and beauty. She also claims that 
they are not as a body such as the rude public declares, but 
living lives of duty, and charity, and usefulness, in numerous 
cases. ‘They have latterly become of the ‘Rubens type,’ or at 
least affect to be so, and colour themselves accordingly.— 
Canovas del Castillo finishes his careful study of ‘ Democracy 
in Europe and America.’ He points out the numerous evils 
attending the practical realisation of republics, and shows that 
they never are republics proper. These are based on the ad- 
hesion of all, yet they are governed by parties, and women are 
not considered; while they live, and are obliged to live, as 
so markedly: in France, by force. He seems to look to the 
strong German Empire to progress steadily, and show how 
more and more of the people can be admitted to a share of 
power.— Fictional-Programme’ deals with the social problems 
that have come to the surface in ‘ Looking Backward,’ the 
Vade mecum of the ‘Nationalist Party’ in America. Juan Valera 
uses this work, and its phenomenal success, to allude to the 
poverty of the Spanish press and Spanish authors, the promin- 
ence of French literature in Spain over the native, and the 
absence of English to the extent that he was probably the 
only Spaniard who had read this work! The optimism and 
enthusiasm of Bellamy surprises him, at,a time that all Europe 
is full of pessimism and anxiety.—‘ Political Orators’ is a 
criticism of a work by Moya, to which A. Palacio Valdés ob- 
jects, on account of the tone of admiration for his subjects 
that Moya affects. He declares he knows the men, who dre 
of mediocre intelligence, and less than medium culture, fight- 
ing not for the good of their country, but to satisfy their own 
pride and sensuality. He complains that, while in the United 
States these politicals are little appreciated in Society ; while 
in France a poet or inventor receives more regard than a 
political charlatan ; in Spain a man who speaks for hours dis- 
pensing ‘The Vulgarities of the National Repertory,’ is ap- 
proved beyond all others.—‘ Ancient Papers,’ gives an old deed 
to prove that the name Gutierrez is entitled to be considered 
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an Hijodalgo, or.‘son of somebody.’ It shows that this ‘vulgar’ 
Spanish name is the Biscayan attempt at Godos or Goths, the 
proudest and most regarded blood in Spain.—The last instal- 
ment of ‘The Modern Antichrist’ (Renan) is given here.— 
Rafael M. Merchdn has a valuable paper on Cuba, ‘ The Cuban 
Thicket and the Barrantine Axe.’ He claims that although 
Spanish they are treated as if enemies, that only by insurrec- 
tion have they obtained anything, and compares the state of 
the English colonies and their liberal treatment with those of 
Spain.— The Social Question,’ the elevation of the working 
classes mainly, is looked upon by Blas Cobefio as nothing new, 
but merely the old struggle towards perfection—the regaining 
of paradise. He gives the programme of Karl Marx in full, and 
discusses it sympathetically.—T wo volumes on Costa Rica are 
reviewed, and other foreign works, such as a ‘Sketch of 


Velasquez’ by Theophil Gautier. 


La EspANA MoperNA: REVISTA IBERO-AMERICANA (July, 
1899).—In the foreign portion, as usual, France reigns supreme, 
but there is also a translation of Professor Kock’s address on 
‘Infection.’ Besides tales by Daudet and Flaubert, and Saint- 
Beuve on Madame de Sevigne, there is an article on ‘ Litera- 
ture and Gymnasia,’ by Zola, which is suggestive.—‘ The 
Spanish Woman’ of this month deals with the women of the 
middle class, who has little home life, nor mental sympathy 
with educated men, who never spend their time at home, and 
no means of ‘ diversion’ except to go to every possible spec- 
tacle and spend much of their time in the open-air. A ‘pair’ 
—lady and gentleman—are rarely seen together in Spain. 
Emilia Pardo Bazan claims for these fair countrywomen a 
‘fair’ virtue, although they are more apt to go astray than the 
ladies of the higher classes.—‘ Metaphysics and Poetry before 
Modern Science,’ is a most interesting continuation of a 
polemical discussion on the value of these ‘ old world’ arts.— 
‘The Dutch in America,’ gives an account of the first circum- 
navigation of these bold mariners in 1598-1601, with the 
hopeful courage bred of their new found liberty. Van Noost 
does not seem to have made much of his daring voyage, as he 
carried little home, and lost one of his vessels in fighting the 
Spaniards in the Filipnies. ‘Japanese Art’ is a well-written 
and appreciative article. We cannot agree with the writer 
that this art was almost unknown in Europe until the French 
Exhibition of 1867; as long prior to that date, it was becoming 
fashionable even in middle class houses in this country. But 
a proper appreciation of the ‘first decorators in the world’ 


has, no doubt, been of recent and rapid growth. ‘But the 
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glorious development of Japanese painting ended with the 
Revolution of 1868; the art of to-day is a hybrid one, that is 
only pre-occupied with the requirements of exportation. The 
Japanese are being civilized, enter into the European current, 
avail themselves of great modern inventions, and are even 
exchanging their artistic and elegant garb for what the 
costumiers of London and Paris offer them. Still, they have 
sufficient spirit left to laugh at us.—‘The Agriculture of 
Ancient Rome’ recalls the attention to, and knowledge of, 
agriculture of the Romans, afterwards lost or neglected during 
the wars of the Middle Ages. We have tuller treatises in 
English, such as that of Scot-Skirving—‘The Economic 
Question’ reviews a work of this title by E. Sanz y Escartin, 
dealing with past social problems. J. Piernas Hurtado protests 
against the resignation and charity demanded by religion as 
solving any economic question.—* A Winter Poem’ is a graceful 
snow-drift from the Andes, by Rubén Dario, entitled Jnvernal. 


La EspaANA MoperNA: Revista IBERO-AMERICANA (August, 
1890).— Under the foreign section there are two papers from the 
French: a sketch of ‘Spain’ by Mrs. Cunningham-Graham, as 
delivered at the Tyneside Theatre in March last; and a study 
of the poet ‘ Estébanez.’—‘* The Social Question and the Armed 
Peace,’ is an able reply to Castelar. Concepcion Arenal shows 
how no government can cure a social evil or solve a social 
question, and instances mendicancy as a proof of this. ‘The 
social problem consists of all that cannot be solved without 
the direct and effective aid of Society.’ No single panacea is 
to be found for our social evils, for, ‘ this traveller that marches 
towards perfection and is called Humanity, has a severe con- 
dition annexed, and one that cannot be eluded, and that is, 
that while he is travelling, he must also make the roads.’ ‘ We 
must thoroughly grasp the fact that the social question is in 
. the workshop and the mine, in the shop and the school, in the 
institution and the University, in Charitable Homes, and on the 
high road, in public amusements, in the churches, in the 
palaces, where they make and sanction laws, in the prisons, 
where go, or ought to go, those who infringe them,—every- 
where. —* The Spanish Woman’ here deals with the woman 
of the people, who, more than any other sex or class, preserves 
tradition. The different provinces provide a dozen types. 
The workwoman of Barcelona has become civilized and 
commonplace; the Chula of Madrid remains interesting, 
picturesque, and witty.—The discussion on metaphysics and 
poetry and modern science is well handled by Campoamor.— 
‘The Dutch in America’ is an account of the expedition of 
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Admiral Cordis to the Pacific in 1600.—‘ Metrical Versification’ 
is an interesting account of the present state of Spanish poetic 
technique as compared with Rengifo’s work of three centuries 
ago, on the ‘Art of Spanish Poetry.—The letter to Juan 
Valera on American subjects, discusses the aborigines and the 
civilization they had reached up to the Spanish Conquest. J. 
Leén Mera quotes history to show that the Incas had as a 
fundamental maxim of government to enforce the happiness 
of their subjects, and that ‘the Peruvian empire was the only 
one on earth that had reached such a worthy goal of humanity.’ 
He also speaks of their language, the Quichua, as rich, varied, 
and beautiful. 


La EspaNA MoperNA: REvisTA IBERO-AMERICANA (Septem- 
ber, 1890).—The foreign portion supplies ‘the Jew’ of Tour- 
guenieff; a tale by De Banville; ‘Alfonse Daudet,’ by Zola ; 
‘Ideas and Sentiments, by E. and J. Goncourt,—typically 
French; and an account of the Prison Congress in St. Peters- 
burgh, where they have anticipated the decisions of the 
Italians, and only require to apply them! A keen Spanish 
thrust !—‘ The Social Question’ continues to be treated ably 
by Concepcion Arenal, who shrewdly remarks, that while 
England idolises the rights of the individual, she occasionally 
tramples upon them as they would not do on the continent ; 
and has measured the capabilities of Socialism, as the German 
States have not done, or probably thought of doing.—‘ The 
Aesthetics of Character,’ by A. Palacio Valdes, is a well-con- 
sidered study.—Mera’s letter on American subjects is most 
interesting and informing, and, while acknowledging the 
weakness of American pre-conquest civilization, he compares 
it most favourably with those of Asia or early Europe. He 
recalls the fact that Paul III. had to issue a bull to the con- 
querors to inform them that the American Indians were human 
beings!—‘ Spanish Versification’ is continued, with modern 
instances.—‘ Spain beyond-sea’ deals mainly with the more 
serious questions affecting the Philippines and Cuba.—‘ Friar 
Juan Perez and Friar Antonio de Marchena,’ gives an account 
of the relations of two Friars with Columbus; to them he owed 
much of his success.—The fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America is about to be celebrated, and an official notice of 
the Commission announces that a sculptured monument is to 
be erected in Granada in memory of 1492, combining the con- 
quest of Granada and the discovery of America. The 
competition seems only open to Spanish artists; the cost not 
to exceed £10,000. A similar sum is to be spent on a trium- 
phal arch at Barcelona. The partial destruction of the 
Alhambra Palace at Granada comes most inopportunely. 
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HOLLAND. 


De Gips (July, August, September).—Multatuli’s Letters 
are reviewed, describing the poverty and anxiety in which his 
novel, ‘Max Havelaar,’ was written, and extracts are given to | 
show that his domestic life was not so black as it has been 
painted.—The Homeric question is discussed by Polak in two 
articles, ‘Epic Speculations,’ He considers the religion a 
survival of Oriental supernaturalism combined+with western 
humanitarianism, and attributes the surviving charm of Homer 
to his power of depicting ‘normal’ humanity, men just as 
nature produces them, without ideals which are always chang- 
ing, but to do this has required both consummate art and 
genius.—Pierson gives a paper, ‘Conversations’ on philo- 
sophical subjects.—‘ From Beowulf,’ is a sketch with transla- 
tions of part of the A. 8. Epic by Uhlenbeck.—* The Hamlet 
Question, by Kok, is a protest against the theory which re- 
presents Hamlet as weak-willed and wavering.— Intellectual 
Epicureanism’ is a clever paper on Pater’s ‘Appreciations,’ and 
‘Marius the Epicurean.’ ‘Robert Elsmere’ is also appreciatively 
discussed.—_In Van Manen’s paper on the correspondence of 
Pliny and Trajan, while he regards the authenticity as 
thoroughly disproved, he allows its value as a contribution to 
our knowledge of Christian life in the second century in Asia 
Minor. The evidence is fully discussed.—In the September 
number Van Hall reviews the dramatic works of Emile Augier, 
comparing them with those of Dumas and Sardou, to which 
they are superior in moral earnestness, in simplicity, and are 
less cynical.—F oékena Andreae writes on ancient France with 
reference to the works of Fustel de Coulanges.—‘ Our Christian 
Names’ is a curious and interesting paper on the origin and 
history of Dutch prenomens, their degeneration and meta- 
morphoses.—In ‘Cause and Effect,’ Heyman’s sketch of the 
critical history of the idea of causality in modern philosophy 
is made the basis of an able thesis—‘ Too Late’ is a coarse 
dramatic sketch of Dutch social life, which may be true to life 
but is devoid of literary merit.—In sequence to former articles 
Holwerda handles Netherland philology of ‘the 19th century 
from Wyttenbach to Cobet. The former who wrote in excel- 
lent Latin was bitterly opposed to Kant, and supported tradi- 
tionary views. His pupil, Van Heusde, author of ‘ The Socratic 
School of Philosophy for the 19th century,’ was less narrow, 
more eclectic and popular. Another pupil, Brower, more 
rationalistic, left little mark on his time.—After 1830, German 
influence and the spirit of the time made their effects felt, 
and a new era dawned, represented by such men as Mulder 
and Donders, Dozy and Cobet, the last essentially a critic. 
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THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT.—The July and September 
numbers contain a study by Dr. Oort of the book of Hosea, 
which the scholar will in future have to keep in mind. The 
conclusion to which his investigations lead him is as follows: 
‘the book of Hosea as we have it, was written under the reign 
of Josiah, with the view of causing the North-Israelites to 
acknowledge his rule, and to reform their worship in the spirit 
of Deuteronamy. The writer borrowed by far the greater 
part of the materials from a collection of oracles by Hosea, the 
son of Beeri, which he supposed to have been written or spoken 
under Jeroboam II., but which were in fact composed some 
years later, in the reign of Menahem, and after that king had 
paid the heavy tribute laid upon him by Tiglath-Pileser in 738 
B.C. The title and the Israel passages, such as iii, 5, viii. 8-10, 
with some others, are by the Editor, who also changed Bethel 
into Bethaven at x. 5.’ Dr. Oort holds that Hosea’s narrative 
of his marriage is not allegorical but real, and that the third 
chapter refers to the same occurrence as the first.—The 
September number has a critique of a new handbook 
of religious instruction, by a follower of the more advanced 
school of New Testament studies. Here is the writer’s 
instruction for Dutch children about the facts underlying the 
Gospels: ‘ All that can be said to be historically certain is 
that there lived among the Jews of the past days, a command- 
ing religious personality, to the partial narrative of whose life 
various spirits felt themselves drawn to contribute.’ The new 
school has certainly got into very shallow water. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





poz EBPAIOTS: The Epistle to the Hebrews with Notes. By C. 
J. VauGHAN. DD., Dean of Llandaff, &c. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co. 1890. . 


In the English language commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
were until quite recently somewhat scarce. Not that a number have not 
been written, but those which have been written, have for the most part, 
like many other theological books, fallen out of notice and been forgotten. 
Recent years have seen achange. Last year Dr. Westcott’s commentary ap- 
peared, which, though not so full and complete as might be desired, is never- 
theless exceedingly valuable. In fact including the present volume, no fewer 
than four commentaries on the Epistle have appeared within the last seven 
years, and the remarkable fact which Dr. Vaughan here points out, is that 
they have been written by four ex-Fellows of the same College who were all 
some thirty -years ago Masters in one great school. Whatever may have 
been the cause of this, it may safely be said that the Epistle has seldom 
been touched by more reverent hands or examined with greater acumen and 
scholarship. The text adopted by Dr. Vaughan is that of Westcott and 
Hort, which is gradually winning its way to yeneral acceptance. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, however, there are scarcely more than twe or three 
passages involving any textual question of serious importance. But as 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, originally published more 
than thirty years ago, though largely and avowedly indebted to Delitzsch, 
Dr. Vaughan has claimed the position of an independent suggester. Any- 
thing in the shape of an ‘Introduction,’ except a few paragraphs in the 
preface in which an attempt is made to show that the Epistle is not of 
Pauline origin, is wanting. The Notes are of the old fashioned type, the 
author having withstood the demand for a bolder, more philosophical or 
more startling mode of treatment, and confined himself to the examination 
of the words of the text, to ascertaining their precise meaning and to their 
illustration from other parts of the Greek Scriptures. ‘To the student 
desirous of acquiring an exact knowledge of the meaning of the words of 
the inspired writer, the notes cannot fail to be of the greatest service. 
Perhaps the least satisfactory notes are those on chapter xi. 1, and some 
fault may be found with the definition of faith ‘as that quality or faculty 
of the mind which convinces us of, which enables us to accept, to grasp, to 
realize, the invisible.’ But generally speaking, Dr. Vaughan’s definitions 
are as exact as they are lucid, and notwithstanding the demand for broader 
and more sensational treatment, most students will be grateful that much 
space has been given to the citation of illustrative passages. 


Gideon and the Judges. A Study, Practical and Historical. 
By the Rev. JoHN MarsHatL Lane, D.D. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 

St. Paul: His Life and Times. By James Iveracn, M.A. 
Same Publishers. 


These books are by very different authors. One is by a professor of 
theology, and the other by a popular preacher, and the style and mode of 
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treatment are correspondingly different. Mr. Iverach’s book has much of 
the character of an academical essay, while Dr. Marshall Lang’s volume is 
evidently made up of a series of popular discourses. Both works, however, 
have manifestly been written with care, and each author has availed him- 
self of the use of such authorities as he most favoured. There is nothing 
new about either of them. Of the two, that which we have placed first 
will probably meet with the greater favour. It is picturesque and forcible. 
Dr. Lang is a great reader and a greater user of poetry, aad seems almost 
to place Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes’ on a level with the Bible as an 
authority for the life of ‘ this Israelite Hercules.’ There is a certain fresh- 
ness about the practical part of his discourses, and no opportunity is missed 
of pressing home to the reader the lessons which the biographies he has to 
deal with suggest. Professor Iverach’s work is less picturesque, and he 
frequently handles his subject as if he were afraid to touch it. But, as 
most are aware, St. Paul’s life is a difficult subject to handle, and bristles 
- with points of controversy. For the most part, Mr. Iverach has either 
avoided or contented himself with simply referring to them. Here and 
there he seems to assume a slight tone of superiority over other writers 
who have dealt with his subject, and the phrase ‘ must have been’ occurs 
so often as to be wearisome. On several points, if it were requisite, we 
should take the liberty of differing from Mr. Iverach’s deliverances. His 
estimate of Gamaliel, for instance, does not seem to us to be altogether 
correct, nor do we think that his chapter on the theology of St. Paul is 
above criticism. 


The Faith of a Realist. By James Copner, M.A. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1890. 


In this somewhat unpretentious volume, Mr. Copner gives us what is 
really a very able, logically arranged and logically developed reason for 
‘the faith that isin him.’ That under the phenomenal lies the noumenal, 
and that the latter reveals its existence to us only by phenomena, is tacitly 
assumed by most of us, but it is not so easy to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of how we come by that assumption—an explanation that justifies it 
to the logical understanding. It has puzzled the brains and tried the tem- 
pers of generations upon generations of thinkers. The ‘demonstrations’ 
of the realists have, one after the other, been weighed in the balance by 
their opponents, and been found wanting. The strife seems interminable. 
We do not say that Mr. Copner’s argument, or series of arguments, here 
will end the strife. 1t will not satisfy those who must have what they call 
‘ scientifically demonstrated proof’ for everything they may be called upon 
to believe. Mr. Copner here grants that no such proof can be furnished. 
The existence of a world of realities under the phenomena of which alone 
we know anything, is, he confesses, an inference. What he seeks to do 
here is to justify that inference. He abundantly illustrates the largeness 
of the province which in the world of thought we can only reach by infer- 
ence. Carefully distinguishing between phenomena and noumena, and 
between the methods of philosophy and those of science, he proceeds with 
patient step to show that the conclusions drawn as to what lies under 
phenomena are to be accepted and trusted. That matter is, that God is, 
that a beneficent providence presides over all, that good and evil work 
together towards a divine end, and that religion is a necessity of human 
nature, are all taken up in turn and dealt with. As to the qualities of 
matter, the attributes of God, the essence of religion, and so on, he has 
much to say which well merits the careful attention of all. Mr. Copner’s 
book is never dull, and is stamped throughout with the impress of a mind 
of wide culture and power. 
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An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By JOHN 8. MACKENZIE, 
M.A., etc. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1890. 


Though accepting Mr. Herbert Spencer’s distinction between Science 
and Philosophy, one has not to read far in Mr. Mackenzie’s volume before 
discovering that he is not a follower of the Synthetic System of Philosophy, 
but a thorough Scoto-Hegelian. His object is not to add to the enormous 
volume of facts which Mr. Spencer and his assistants have so laboriously 
gathered together, but rather to discuss the principles underlying them, 
and to discover the ideal at which they point. Of the importance of this 
there can be no question, for as Mr. Mackenzie very distinctly points out, 
it is. in the direction of social questions that most of the thought and 
criticism of the present runs. Many of the ideas and principles of conduct, 
he observes, ‘by which men were formerly guided in dealing with the 
great questions of life, and the welfare of human beings in societies have 
been discredited and swept away. We are now engaged in groping our 
way to something new ; and whether the new light is to be better than the 
old, will depend mainly on the thoroughness with which we set ourselves 
to discover what is ultimately true, and what is ultimately desirable 
towards social affairs.’ The first of these positions is, we suspect, un- 
challengeable, and though social questions may be said to be as old as 
humanity, social philosophy under anything like its modern conception is a 
quite recent affair. Anything like a system Mr. Mackenzie does not 
attempt to build up. His book is distinctly what it professes to be, an 
‘Introduction,’ and is for the most part critical. One thing which will 
strike the most cursory reader of its pages, is Mr. Mackenzie’s profound 
sense of the vastness and intricacy of his subject, which together with the 
extreme caution and discrimination with which he writes, forms one of the 
most hopeful and excellent features of the volume. As to its arguments 
and reflections, it is impossible here to give anything like an adequate 
idea. The style is closely argumentative, but perhaps a little too self- 
conscious. If at times it is not readily understood, it is not because of any 
lack of ciearness, but rather because of the novelty of the idea, and the 
fineness of the distinctions drawn. There are some passages which are 
almost epigrammatic, as for instance the following : ‘Some people call 
themselves Socialists, as boys call themselves pirates and brigands, because 
they think it fine ; some become Socialists as men become pirates and 
brigands, because they are driven to it by misery and despair ; some are 
Socialists to please the mob, and some because they are the mob ; and some 
again are inspired by the consciousness of a profound moral truth.’ Here 
and there too are passages which are specially notable, as for instance the 
description of the social problem as presented by modern society. The 
The discussion of the organic theory again is an excellent piece of analysis. 
Altogether the work is well done, thoughtful and cautious, distinguished 
by clearness of insight, abounding in valuable suggestions, and written 
throughout with a deep sense of the vastness of the subject with which it 
deals, and of the many and extreme difficulties by which it is beset. As 
an introduction to social philosophy it deserves to take a high place. 


A Sketch of the History of Fife and Kinross: A Study in 
Scottish History and Character. By A. J. G. Mackay, 
Sheriff of these Counties. Edinburgh & London: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 1890. 


No other district has had a greater influence on the history of Scotland 
than the little kingdom of Fife which formerly consisted of the two 
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modern counties of Fife and Kinross. As the author of Rownd Fife with 
a Golf Cleik has remarked ‘ Fife contains the concentrated essence of 
Scottish history and character.’ In modern times among the men whom 
it has produced or who have made it their residence, are Thomas Carlyle 
and Edward Irvine, Chalmers, Adam Smith, Lord Campbell and Sir David 
Wilkie. Before these were Kirkaldy of Grange and the two Leslies ; Sir 
Michael of Wemyss, Scotland’s first Admiral ; Sir Patrick Spens, the hero 
of the ballad ; Sir Philip Wood of Largo, the Admiral of James I1I. and 
IV., and of whom, as Mr. Mackay reminds us, the anecdote is told, that 
when his ship, the Great St. Michael, had been sold, and he was too old 
to go to sea, he had a canal cut from his house of Largo to the parish Kirk 
along which he was rowed every Sunday to church in an eight-oared barge. 
Here too was the house of Alexander Selkirk, a sailor, whose singular fate 
has gained for him a wider renown than the Admiral just mentioned, 
through the accident which made his life the basis for Defoe’s romance of 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ And as in war so in the arts of peace, and in politics, 
and religion, Fife has been the cradle or home of some of Scotland’s most 
famous leaders. Of the four Scotsmen who have sat upon the English 
woolsack, two were born there and one partly educated there, Brougham 
whom Mr. Mackay omits from his list being born and educated in 
Edinburgh. In the political and religious strifes which have agitated the 
country Fife has borne a conspicuous, perhaps unequalled part. The 
mention of Dunfermline, Falkland, Abernethy, and St. Andrews are 
sufficient to conjure up some of the most important scenes in §Scottish 
history. The first is for ever associated with St. Margaret, the Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore, and the last with Knox, Beaton, and Sharp, Andrew 
Melville, and Spottiswoode, probably the most impartial of Church his- 
torians Scotland can boast of. Falkland, again, recalls the stirring times and 
history of the young Duke of Rothesay, and the not less stirring 
times of the Covenanters and the tragic history of Richard Cameron, 
while the mention of Abernethy carries us back to the old Pictish times, 
and the beginnings of Scottish history. The historical associations of Fife, 
in fact, are endless, and we cannot wonder that the Sheriff of the County 
has written a really admirable account of it. Local histories have not always 
the merit of being interesting. They are usually heavy and dull reading, 
and one takes them up only to consult them. Mr. Mackay, however, has 
written a book which is neither dull nor heavy. Those into whose hands 
it may fall will read it with pleasure. If not the best of our local histories 
it certainly comes very nearit. We have noticed a few errors of dates 
and places, but these, will doubtless receive correction in future 
editions. 


Scotland from the Earliest Times to the Present Century. By 
JOHN MacintosH, LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. (Story of the 
Nation’s Series.) 


That Dr. Macintosh has written a very readable narrative of the history 
of the Scottish nation need hardly besaid. The historian of Civilization in 
Scotland is too practised a hand to do anything less. As a whole, too, the 
narrative is picturesque and well proportioned. The less important events 
are slightly touched upon, while the greater moments in the history of the 
nation are treated with greater fulness. Going back to the beginning, he 
starts with the Iberian tribes of prehistoric times, and brings the narrative 
down to the present. As a first-book, or as a book for general reading, the 
work may with some reservations be commended ; but as a manual of the 
history of Scotland, it falls short of our ideal. It is lacking in that con- 
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densation, precision, and judicial tone which in all such works is desirable. 
About the earlier chapters, dealing with the period so effectively treated of 
by Robertson and Skene, there is a certain indistinctness, and much more 
might have been put into the narrative without at all impairing its read- 
ableness. Something more might have been told ns about the Celts, and 
the pages occupied by narrating the miracles of the Saints, and with 
repeating the speech which Tacitus has put into the mouth of Galgacus, 
might have been utilized to better purpose. Dr. Macintosh still persists in 
calling the birth-place of St. Columba Gratam instead of Gartan, and places 
the arrival of the Dalriad Scots in the sixth instead of in the fifth century. 
Of the arrival of the Scots in the south-western counties we hear nothing’ 
Aidan, who was the real founder of the Dalriadic kingdom, is not mentioned. 
Then, again, though we have a fair account of Malcolm Canmore and his 
immediate successor, nothing is said of the queen of the former, nor of the 
very important influence she exercised both in the church and over her 
husband and the nation. On the other hand, coming down to more recent 
times we have an excellent account of the War of Independence. The 
discussion as to the advantages and disadvantages of the Union is very fair 
and impartial, and reflects in a measure the arguments which have been 
set forth in the pages of this Review. That the account of the Disruption 
controversy is as fair and impartial cannot be said. The statements and 
arguments are all on one side, and personal bias is allowed to take the 
place of historical judgment. Perhaps, however, the event is too recent 
to admit of more judicial treatment. In conclusion, it may be noted that 
Dr. Macintosh does not confine himself to the political and ecclesiastical 
history of the country. Here and there he has chapters or paragraphs 
treating of literature and art. The estimates are fair, but a history of 
Scottish literature is still wanting. From Dr. Macintosh’s list some names 
which deserve a place are wanting. 


Caledonia: or, A Historical and Topographical Account of North 
Britain from the Most Ancient to the Present Times, with a 
Dictionary of Places, Chorographical and Philological. By 
Grorce Cuatmers, F.R.S., F.S.A. New Edition. Vols. 
V.and VI. Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 1889-90. his. 


These two volumes complete the reprint of Caledonia as the work has 
hitherto been known to us. There is still to come the new matter which 
Chalmers left unprinted, and which, together with other of his MSS., has 
lain for a long time in an obscure corner of the Advocates’ Library. 
But what is perhaps of more importance even than this, there is still want- 
ing for the completion of the present edition the promised Index to the 
whole work. This has long been a thing desired by those who have had 
occasion to use Caledonia, and there can be no doubt that if it be thoroughly 
done, the utility and value of the whole work will be very greatly enhanced, 
and the time and temper of those who use it very largely saved. The two 
volumes before us deal with seven of the south-western counties. Refer- 
ence to the introductory chapter will show that Chalmers intended to deal 
with eight — to begin with Dumfriesshire and to end with Stirling- 
shire. His account of the latter county he did not complete. Conse- 
quently the third volume of his work—the sixth of the new edition—in- 
stead of concluding with Stirlingshire as intend«d, concludes with an 
account of the county of Dumbartonshire. The mode of treatment is of 
course the same as in the previous volumes. Each county is dealt with 
under the eight sections: The Name, Situation and Extent, Natural 
Objects, Antiquities, Establishment as a Shire, Civil History, Agriculture, 
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and Ecclesiastical History. The counties actually treated of in the present 
volumes are, in addition to the two mentioned above, the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, Wigtownshire, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, and Renfrewshire. 
The mere mention of these is sufficient to suggest the immense amount of 
interesting matter the volumes contain. Few other counties in Scotland 
are richer in memorials of the past, and few have played a more important 
part in its history, whether civil or ecclesiastical. That Chalmers is always 
as full and accurate as he might be, no one will maintain; and his editor 
has not attempted, except in a few places, either to add to what he has 
said or to controvert his opinions. And wisely. The work is on so vast a 
scale that any attempt either to bring it up to date or to traverse his 
opinions would involve an amount of labour and learning which is almost 
immeasurable. As a book of reference, Caledonia will always remain, and 
notwithstanding the vast additions which have been made to our know- 
ledge respecting the history of the counties of which he treated and the 
many antiquarian discoveries of recent times, it will always continue to be 
regarded as one of the greatest literary monuments of Chalmers’ day. 


Recherches sur Vorigine de la Propriété Fonciére et des noms de 
lieux habités en France (période celtique et période romaine). 
Par H. D’ARBors DE JUBAINVILLE, Membre de | Institut, 
avec la collaboration de G. Dottrn. Paris: Ernest Thorin. 
1890. 


M. d’Arbois de Jubainville is one of those scholars whose activity and 
learning seem to be inexhaustible. For some time back we have called 
attention to his labours in connection with the Revue Celtique, and not long 
ago we noticed the first volume of his remarkably able work on the Primi- 
tive Inhabitants of Europe, and here we have a volume equally learned, 
and running out to over 700 pages, dealing with the origin and history of 
landed property in France during the Celtic and Roman periods, and dis- 
cussing the derivation or etymology of somewhere about a thousand place- 
names in the same country. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has had the assist- 
ance of M. G. Dottin, his able collaborateur in connection with the Revue 
Celtique, but the main part of the work is apparently from his own hand. 
It divides itself into two parts, the first of which deals especially with the 
origin and history of landed property in France during the two periods re- 
ferred to, while the object of the other is to show that in France a great 
number of inhabited places have derived their names from those of their 
ancient proprietors. The first part is purely historical. All such questions 
and theories as have been discussed by Bentham, Ballanche, and Labou- 
laye are avoided. In the first place, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville seeks for 
the origin of the idea of proprietorship in land in the pages of history, and 
then traces its development during the Celtic and Roman periods. The 
idea, he shows, originated in conquest, and first found a footing in France 
about 500 years before our era, when the Gauls crossed the Rhine and took 
possession of the country. With the conquest they assumed the right of 
proprietorship, dispossessing those whom they had vanquished, and distri- 
buting the land among themselves. Private ownership in the modern 
sense, however, was unknown ; the land assigned to the various tribes and 
peoples was regarded not as private, but as public or collective property, 
with the exception perhaps of such portions of it as were actually built 
upon or enclosed around dwellings. At first sight this seems exceed- 
ingly democratic ; but, as M. d’Arbois de Jubainville points out, no system 
of ownership agrees better with an aristocratic form of government or tells 
more favourably in the interests of the rich. Collective ownership does 
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not necessarily involve collective possession. Its tendency is to lend itself 
to increase the wealth of a comparatively small number, to give them a 
sort of superiority, and to make them virtually, though not legally, the 
owners of the land. It is they alone who have the means to utilise 
it, and the result is that they gradually come to divide the public 
domain among themselves, and to reap its fruits as if it actually 
belonged to them. Such was the result among the Gauls. Never- 
theless, the proprietorship which the more wealthy among them sought 
to exercise, and often did exercise, was always precarious, and never 
received anything like legal sanction. The etfect of the Roman conquest 
was to substitute for this collective or public ownership of the land the 
right of private ownership. Cesar levied tribute; but under the system 
of imposts established by Augustus, the claims of the rich were turned into 
rights, and a system of land tenure similar to that which prevailed in other 
parts of the Empire was set up. All this is shown by M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville with great wealth of learning and at considerable length. His 
purely historical argument is here and there lighted up by references to 
modern practices and theories, and to the systems of land tenure prevalent 
in modern France and Scotland. Ireland, both ancient and modern, is of 
course referred to, and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, when commenting on 
the opinions of some of his compatriots in reference to the land question in 
that country, speaks of the ‘généreuse équité’ with which the British 
Government is now seeking ‘a rétablir le domaine utile au profit du tenan- 
cier spolié.’ The second part of the work, though formally an investiga- 
tion into the origin of the names of inhabited places in France, is in reality 
a continuation of the argument in the earlier chapters. Names of water- 
courses and mountains are left aside as belonging for the most part to one 
or more languages anterior to the Celtic conquest. The names examined 
are those given to inhabited places not earlier than the Celtic period, 
and not later than the conquest of the country by the Franks. These names 
are for the most part derived from the names of ancient proprietors, and 
were originally used to designate the buildings which were at once the 
dwelling-place of the first proprietor and the centre of the agricultural 
labours which were directed by himself or carried on by his family. They 
are drawn from many MSS., both printed and unprinted, and from a 
variety of other sources. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has classified them 
with great care, and in many instances differs from the conclusions arrived 
at by ne Jules Quicherat in his work De la formation frangaise des anciens 
noms de lieu. 


Lord Clive. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WiLson. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1890. (Men of Action 
Series. ) 

This is an excellent addition to an excellent series. Itis more. It may 
safely be said to be the best account of Clive and his marvellous career 
which has yet appeared. Many other accounts of the same great soldier- 
statesman have been written, but for accuracy, impartiality, and literary 
skill, Sir Charles Wilson’s is, so far as our own judgment goes, un- 
rivalled. The style in which it is written is admirable : plain, simple, un- 
varnished, yet singularly picturesque and nervous. The introductory 
chapters giving an account of the history of India from the end of the 
seventeenth century down to the moment when Clive, as an unknown 
clerk in the service of the English Company, first set foot upon its shores, 
are models of clear and condensed statement, and leave a vivid impression 
on the mind both of the condition of the country and of the relations in 
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which the three European nations then struggling for supremacy stood to 
each other and to the native rulers. The same masterliness of treatment 
is manifest in all the remaining chapters. Though evidently regarding 
Clive somewhat in the light of a hero, Sir Charles Wilson is both impartial 
in his estimate of him and fair to his opponents. He does ample justice 
to the skill and genius of Dupleix, and speaks of him as ‘the greatest 
Frenchman of his generation,’ and as ‘the first to conceive the brilliant 
idea of Indian Empire.’ Of Clive’s treatment of Omichund he attempts 
no paliation. ‘No explanation,’ he remarks, and most will agree with 
him, ‘can remove the fact that it was simply and purely dishonourable, or 
efface the stain that it has left upon his character.’ His final estimate of 
Clive is equally marked by soberness of judgment and good sense : ‘Among 
the many illustrious men India has produced, none is greater than the 
first of her soldier-statesmen, whose successful career marks an era in the 
history of England and of the world. Great in council, great in war, great 
in hjs exploits, which were many, and great in his faults, which were few, 
Clive will ever be remembered as the man who laid deeply the foundations 
of our Indian Empire, and who in a time of national despondency restored 
the tarnished honour of the British arms.’ 


Peter Brough, a Paisley Philanthropist. By JAMES B. STUR- 
ROCK, M.A. Paisley & London: Alex. Gardner. 1890. 


Paisley, it would appear, has had many philanthropists or at least 
benefactors, and measured by the amount of their benefactions none 
deserves to stand higher than the subject of Mr. Sturrock’s biography. 
Born at Scone, apprenticed a draper, and failing, after serving his time, 
to obtain a situation in Edinburgh or Glasgow, he settled down at Paisley, 
and there lived a prosperous and methodical life. His chief aim seems to 
have been to ‘ get on,’ and he succeeded. He entered Paisley with little 
more than the traditional sixpence and notwithstanding one or two severe 
reverses died worth over £153,000, which, with a few deductions, he left 
for religious and charitable purposes in the town where he had prospered. 
The first part of Mr. Sturrock’s biography of him is a little sketchy, but 
the greater part of it, notably from the point where he is abie to avail 
himself of Mr. Brough’s Diary and balance sheets itis fuller and as a 
result, more interesting. Mr. Sturrock, indeed, has shown great tact in 
allowing the subject of his biography to speak for himself. He was 
evidently a clearly-headed, sober-minded, capable man of business. For 
a shop-keeper he took a considerable part in public affairs and his notes 
on such events as the Disruption controversy as well as those on his 
business and investments will be read with interest. At the same time 
Mr. Brough was warm-hearted and kindly. To his relatives he appears 
to have been generous. One or two stories in the book, however, would 
almost lead one to suppose that on occasions he was just a little stingy. 
But be that as it may, the crowning act of his life was the disposition of 
his well-earned wealth, which, unless some future Royal Commission inter- 
vene, will cause his name to be remembered in Paisley for all time coming 
with gratitude. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irving 
and Frank A. Marshall, with Notes and Introductions to 
each Play, by F. A. MARSHALL, and other Shakespearian 
Scholars, es | numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Vol. VIII. London and Glasgow: Blackie & Son, 1890. 

We have here the eighth and concluding volume of this very important 
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and excellent edition of Shakespeare’s Works. There is something of sad- 
ness about its appearance. The editor who planned the edition and 
executed most ‘of the work connected with it, has not lived to see its 
completion. In his death the world has lost one of its most accomplished 
Shakespearian scholars, as well as the Introduction for the writing of which 
he had made such elaborate preparations. The only piece of work we have 
from his hand is his edition of Hamlet, so far as he had completed it, 
before the pen fell from his grasp, and Mr. Arthur Symons was obliged to 
take his place. The other contents of the volume are King Henry VIII, 
by the last mentioned scholar, Pericles, Prince of Tyre, by P. Z. Round, 
and the Poems by Mr. A. Wilson Verity. Mr. Henry Irving contributes 
a brief Prefatory Note, in which he speaks of his long friendship with Mr. 
Frank Marshall and pays a just tribute to his great ability as a Shakes- 
pearian scholar, and to his iron resolution in carrying on, when health was 
failing him, the work connected with the present edition. For the writing 
of the General Introduction no more competent hand could have been 
called in than Dr. Dowden’s. In the compass of about sixty pages he has 
managed to tell all that is known about the great dramatist, and to set 
before the reader the greater part of the many questions which have been 
discussed in connection with his works. Dr. Dowden writes with great 
discrimination, is not dogmatic, and places his readers in possession of the 
most recent theories and conjectures. In addition to being an excellent 
piece of writing, the Introduction shows Dr. Dowden at his best as a critic. 
His grouping of the plays and his characterisation of them have much to 
commend them, and are almost sure to meet with general approval. One 
thing we miss is a note on the many translations which have been made of 
the plays. As might be expected the Notes and Introductionto Hamlet are 
exhaustive and marked by rare scholarship. In his Introduction to King 
Henry VIII. Mr. Arthur Symons discusses very fully the many difficult 
points connected with that play. The problems connected with the Sonnets 
are once more discussed by Mr. Wilson Verity, but to him, as to others, 
they are insoluble. He is inclined to recognise in the ‘ begetter of the 
Sonnets’ the Earl of Pembroke rather than the Earl of Southampton, and 
to accept Professor Minto’s suggestion that the * rival poet’ was Chapman. 
As it now stands the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare’ can claim to be one 
of the most complete and perfect editions of the great Playwright’s works 
ever published, and all connected with its production deserve to be con- 
gratulated on the termination of their labours. 


Light in Africa, By the Rev. JAMES MacpoNALD. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1890. 


Mr. Macdonald left London in July 1875 for the South African Mission 
field, where he spent upwards of a dozen years. During 1878 he was on 
furlough, but returned in time to hear 9n the first of February 1879 the 
news of the disaster which had befallen Lord Chelmsford’s ill-starred 
expedition. His labours were at first chiefly confined to Blythswood in the 
Transkei, but were afterwards extended over a wide reach of country, and 
appear to have been finally terminated with the Establishment of the Free 
Church Mission in East Griqualand. The year 1883 seems to have been 
the most active and busy year of his service. During it, he tells us, he 
travelled 3,400 miles on horseback, and was away from home a hundred 
and fifteen nights. That he has had abundant opportunity therefore of 
seeing Southern Africa and of becoming acquainted with its tribes both 
during peace and war need hardly be said. Few men have had more or 
put them to better use. There is less in his book about preaching and the 
spread of Christianity than one would naturally expect ; but of these, as he 
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very truly observes, the public is well informed from other sources. In the 
volume before us he reports something of his secular experience of African 
missionary life, though here and there he has a good deal that is extremely 
interesting to tell of what is usually understood as mission work. As the 
head of the Blythswood Institution he has naturally many welcome facts 
to relate in connection with the progress of Education among the natives 
of South Africa, in which he has himself had no small hand. His war 
reminiscences are useful as well as graphically written, and help us to 
understand the spirit and organisations of the people, the dangers to which 
the missionaries were exposed, and the part they had to play in the recent 
campaigns. But the chapter which will in all probability meet with the 
greatest acceptance in Mr Macdonald’s excellent volume is the one on the 
customs and habits of the natives. Here he has recorded a large number 
of the traditions of the different tribes he came in contact with and 
describes very many of their customs, such for instance as those which are 
practised 4t births, marriages, and funerals. Many of them we have of 
course met with elsewhere; but in the eighty pages Mr. Macdonald has 
devoted to them we have as good an account of them as is anywhere to be 
found. Another chapter which deserves special attention is entitled 
‘Stray Studies of Animal Life.’ Altogether, though unostentatious, Mr. 
Macdonald’s volume is in reality one of the best contributions to our 
knowledge of South Africa and its uncivilized tribes we have had. 


Greek Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By J. P. 
ManaFFy, M.D. D.D., etc., London. Religious Tract 
Society. 1890. 


At last Greece has got its place in this deservedly popular series of books. 
There have been good reasons for delay. Pencil sketches of Greece are 
not numerous. Even the photographer who penetrates into the country is 
concerned more with its ancient monuments than with its natural features 
or scenery ; and for the very good reason that the former lend themselves 
to his art, while the latter do not, at least, not in such a way as to convey 
to us anything like an adequate idea of their beauty. There is something 
about a landscape which cannot be represented by the camera. Only the 
painter’s pencil can at all approximate to its charms. In the volume before 
us an attempt has been made, so far as the wood-engravers art would allow, 
to do justice both to the most important remains of antiquity and to the 
natural scenery. But the most striking feature of the book is the pen 
sketches. These are drawn by Dr. Mahaffy, and a more competent hand 
could not have been found. His acquaintance with Hellas is as great as 
his knowledge of his own country, and in his knowledge of its history, art, 
and literature, he has few rivals. Here and there familiar passages are 
reproduced from his Rambles and Studies in Greece. Frequent reference is 
also made to his other works on Greece, and also to the works of Dr. 
Schliemann. Here and there too we have an apt citation from Herodotus 
or Pausanias. As an introduction to the study of Greece or its history the 
work is admirable. In our own opinion it is the most charming volume of 
the series, and deserves to be read both by young and old. 


Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland. By JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Illustrated. Edinburgh: James Thin. 1890. 


Mr. Sinclair has written this volume, he tells us, with the three-fold 
aim: to awaken interest, to stimulate, and to amuse, and there can be 
little doubt we imagine that wherever his book is read it will succeed in 
its aim. The scenes he describes are in the far North or West, Ross-shire, 
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Caithness, Sutherland, the Shetlands, and the island of Lewis. With all 
these districts Mr. Sinclair seems thoroughly familiar and discourses about 
them in a manner which is at once entertaining and instructive. The 
scenery, geography and geology of the various districts come in of course 
for a large share of his attention ; but what is probably of more importance 
than this, and what most readers, we imagine, will regard as the most 
entertaining, if not instructive, part of the volume is its information 
respecting the manners and customs, folk lore and social and intellectual 
condition of the people. Mr. Sinclair has many notes also on the climate 
and weather and some of his experiences in connection with them are not 
a little amusing ; but the human interest of his book surpasses every 
other. For the many good stories he relates, Mr. Sinclair claims that they 
are known to but a few and that they have never before appeared in print. 
It seems to us that he might have made almost the same claim for many 
of the manners and customs he relates. Such customs, for instance, as the 
Lewis mode of striking up a matrimonial contract or the marriage customs 
in the same island cannot be known except through intimate acquaintance 
with the people. In the chapter on Caithness Mr. Sinclair turns aside to 
history and gives some account of the Sinclairs. In another chapter we 
have a description of the famous standing stones at Callernish. These, 
Mr. Sinclair tells us, had no doubt some connection with the Druids and 
their worship. That may be; but most people who have studied the 
questions connected them, have not his faith. 


Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society, Fourth 
Year, MDCCCLXXXI1X. Aberdeen: Printed for the 
Society. 1890. 


This is one of those local publications which, besides being extremely 
useful because of the character of the information they convey, are 
often by no means undistinguished by merits of a different sort. The 
society whose ‘ transactions’ it records has its seat in the cold grey town 
of the north, famous at once for its university and its clippers, and in 
and around which are several more or less important ecclesiastical monu- 
ments. Its object is to promote the study of the principles of Christian 
worship, of church architecture and the allied arts, and to diffuse through- 
out the north of Scotland sounder views and truer taste in such matters. 
These aims are undeniably good, and judging from the volume of transac- 
tions before us the society is not wanting in the requisite taste, learning, 
and zeal. At the present moment, when there is so much vandalism 
abroad, such societies deserve every encouragement, especially when, as in 
the case of the one we are referring to, they use their influence for the 
preservation of buildings of ecclesiastical or artistic interest from the hand of 
the injudicious restorer as well as of the ruthless destroyer. Coming to the 
contents of the volume, they are both varied and interesting. In the abstract 
of the Society’s Proceedings, we have references to the ‘Church of the 
Ark’ at Apameia in Phrygia; to the discovery at Rome on the Ceelian 
Hill under the Basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, of the remains of a 
large Christian mansion decorated with cycles of symbolic Christian 
paintings ; to the new Barony Church at Glasgow, and to the ancient church 
at Monymusk. Of the papers printed in extenso, the first is entitled ‘ Note 
on the Churches of S. Mary the Virgin, Ellon.’ Mr. N. K. M‘Leod, the 
author of the paper, besides giving a description of the church recently 
erected there, enters with considerable detail into the ecclesiastical history 
of the parish, referring to its ancient Columban foundation, the Cistercian 
Abbey by which it was replaced, and the ‘ magnifica domus’ built near the 
Cistercian Church by Abbot Thomas Crystal in 1532. In a note which is 
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appended to this paper, Dr. Gammack endeavours to explain the meaning 
of the frequently occurring term ‘scoloc.’ The note is not very conclu- 
sive, though a good deal may be said in favour of the contention that the 
term was originally the designation for a small farmer, and gradually came 
to be used as the name for ‘all that class of clergy that is likely to be re- 
cruited from the small farmer class, that is, to all the lower classes, such 
as chaplains in chantries, side country charges, and the like.’ Mr. G. A. 
Smith contributes a paper on the Influence of Mountains on Worship, and 
Mr. J. ©. Carrick gives an interesting description of Archbishop Leighton’s 
Newbattle Library, and incidentally mentions the curious fact that the 
stones used in the érection of the existing parish church were used in the 
construction of its predecessor, and were previously taken out of the walls 
of the ancient monastery. Mr. T. N. Adamson has a learned paper on the 
Dunkeld Litany, from which we learn that he has adapted this ancient 
relic of the Celtic period of the Church of Scotland for modern use, and 
has it sung every Friday. A similar contribution from the pen of Mr. J. 
Cooper deals with the fragment of an Office for the visitation and com- 
munion of the sick which occurs in the Book of Deer. Besides a slight 
description of the Book of Deer and analyses of similar Offices in the Books 
of Dimma and Molling, Mr. Cooper supplies a translation which, though 
in some respects commendable, is not always accurate. There are several 
other papers of interest in the volume. The illustrations are excellent. 


The Sun, 1889-1860 (Alex. Gardner) is full of interesting and very read- 
able matter. The two main attractions are ‘There and Back,’ by Dr. 
George Macdonald, and ‘ For Better for Worse,’ by Gordon Roy. Dr. 
Macdonald has done better work than ‘ There and Back.’ The whole story 
is told in the first three chapters, and yet the tale runs out to some sixty- 
two. There is a more than ordinary amount of preaching and sermonising. 
‘ For Better for Worse’ is more lively. But the special feature of the 
magazine is its short papers. These are of the most varied description, 
and are always bright and entertaining. Dr. Japp discourses on ancient 
History in a series of chapters entitled ‘In the Youth of the World.’ C. 
G. Furley and C. O’Connor Eccles contribute a series of studies from the 
Romance of History, and Professor Church a series of ‘ Pictures from 
Roman Story.” M. L. Barbé describes the Channel Islands, and Mr. 
Barnett Smith has several papers on the ‘ Lives, Disappointments, and 
Marriages of Great Men.’ There are also papers on ‘ Modern Greece,’ 
‘The Chinese,’ ‘Modern Greek Songs,’ ‘The Forth Bridge,’ ‘The 
Bastile,’ ‘Touching for the King’s Evil,’ ‘Strange’ Religious Sects in 
Russia,’ and ‘Eminent Women.’ Altogether this skilfully edited monthly 
amply justifies its claim to be a ‘ Magazine for General Readers,’ and 
merits its success. 


Health at Home Tracts, by Alfred Schofield, M.D. (Religious Tract 
Society), contains some very useful and practical advice on the preserva- 
tion of health and the treatment of the sick. The tracts are in all twelve, 
and treat of such matters as how to avoid premature death, breathing and 
ventilation, blood poisons, the nursing of the children and the sick, cleanli- 
ness, food and clothing. 


English Lyrics, by Alfred Austin (Macmillan), is a selection of lyrical 
poems and extracts from the poetical works of Mr. Austin, edited by Mr. 
William Watson. The selection has been well made, and Mr. Watson con- 
tributes a very readable preface in which he discusses the part which 
Nature plays in Mr. Austin’s poetical writings, and justifies the title which 
he has given to the volume, maintaining, and justly, that a noble filial 
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love of country, and a tenderly passionate love of the country are its two 
dominant notes. 


‘ For Christ and City!’ (Macmillan) is a collection of sermons and 
addresses delivered in and around Liverpool by the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, 
M.A., the rector of Wavertree. The first is what is known as a ‘ charity 
sermon’ and gives some account of the Blue Coat Hospital, Liverpool. 
The second is mainly remarkable for the author’s reminiscences of Sir 
John Picton, the late Town-Clerk of Liverpool. Among other things Mr. 
Stubbs mentions that Sir John was always learning and that but shortly 
before his death he began the study of Moeso-Gothic. There is a vigorous 
paper on the Social Creed of the Church and a lecture on the late F. D. 
Maurice, which like the sermon on Sir John Picton, contains many per- 
sonal reminiscences. Among the rest of the sermons may be mentioned 
.one on ‘The English Church and Historic Continuity’ and another on 
‘Church Comprehension and Reform.’ 


The Country Clergyman and his Work (Macmillan) consists of six lectures 
on Pastoral Theology delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, during 
the May Term of last year, by the Rev. Herbert James, M.A. They deal 
with the character and condition of the people over whom the country 
clergyman is placed, his preaching, visiting and influence, parochial organiza- 
tions, and parochial education. On all these subjects Mr. James gives very 
sound and sensible advice. As to preaching he says: ‘ Preach to fulness, 
not to satiety.’ ‘Be careful to draw out your own thoughts.’ ‘ Don’t 
plough with other men’s heifers.” And again, ‘I am not clear as to the 
advantage of reading a printed sermon in the pulpit ; though some of our 
Bishops have recommended the practice, and the Books of Homilies are 
quoted in support of it. But the practice might become too permanent, 
whilst the Homilies were intended for a less advanced and educated 
ministry than that of our own day. No! a living freshness of teaching 
gives the promise of freshness of life in the taught.’ These are samples of 
the common sense with which Mr. James teaches, and of the thoroughly 
practical character of his lectures. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s collection of Anglo-Indian stories Plain Tales 
from the Hills (Macmillan) deserves all the praise it has received. What- 
ever may be his ability in the higher walks of fiction, his ability as a 
story-teller or for narrating such incidents, whether real or fictitious, as 
are here put together is beyond question. They are told with ease, force 
and directness. The humourous stories are probably the best, but whether 
humourous or grave, and there are both in the volume, they throw con- 
siderable light both on certain phases of European Society in India and on 
numerous aspects of ‘native Indian life. There is not an uninteresting 
story in the volume, and one closes the book with the desire to read the 
‘other stories’ Mr. Kipling so often alludes to, and somewhat tantalisingly 
passes over. 


In A South Sea Lover (Macmillan) Mr. Alfred St. Johnstone has struck 
upon a new vein, and has worked it with remarkable skill. His book has 
the advantage of taking the reader away from the heated rooms and often 
fetid atmosphere of civilization to the fresh breezes and freedom and 
glorious scenery of the islands of the Pacific. Long residence there has 
made him well acquainted with the manners and customs, sentiments and 
ideals of the inhabitants of at least one of the groups of the islands. 
Soma, his South Sea lover, is a magnificent specimen of untutored humanity, 
who notwithstanding his superstition and want of culture wins ones admira- 
tion for his devotion as well as for his noble conception of what is due from 
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him as a ‘blood-brother.’ His character is drawn with unquestionable skill 
and the whole story is healthy and invigorating. Mr. St: Johnstone has 
paid great attention to his descriptions of scenery, and magnificent as they 
are, from what we have learnt from other sources they are not overdrawn. 


The Squatter’s Dream (Macmillan) is another of Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s 
stories of Australian life. Though much quieter than Robbery under Arms 
and of a different character itis not less able as a work of fiction and 
should be read in this country both as a work of art and for the picture it 
affords of Australian life. The Squatter’s life while healthy enough, is 
not without its cares and excitements. Vaulting ambition is apt to over- 
leap itself on the sheep runs of the Australian plains as well as on the 
markets and in the Courts of civilized Europe. How Jack Redgrave ‘a 
jolly well to-do young Squatter’ thirsted for more riches than are 
represented by ‘a couple of thousand good cattle, a well-bred, rather 
fortunate stud, and a roomy, cool cottage with a broad verandah, all 
covered with reefers,’ how he sought to push his fortunes, what mishaps 
befell him, and how he settled down once more on the place he had 
formerly despised, together with a lot of other things incident to living in 
the Australian bugh is here told, and told as only the author of Robbery 
under Arms can tell it. 


Wheat and Tares (Macmillan) by Sir Henry S. Cunningham, K.C.I.E., 
is a modern society story, the principal scene of which is laid in a sea-side 
town not far from a Cathedral city. An Anglican Dean, an Archdeacon, 
a rector who becomes a professor, figure in it, and the society is somewhat 
churchy. The ecclesiastics, however, are decidedly human. They are mixed 
up with a number of men and women whose ecclesiastical leanings are not 
strong, and together they form a circle in which there is much life, much 
spirit, good manners, and plenty of culture. The excellences of the story are 
many and rare. There is an air of naturalness and reality about it from 
beginning to end. The conversational passages are remarkably good, 
sparkling, epigrammatic and easy, with here and there an undercurrent of 
quiet humour. The finer shades of thought and character are often 
illustrated with great ingenuity and everywhere there is the impress of 
good taste and refined feeling. In many respects, indeed, the novelette 
deserves to be called brilliant. From an artistic point of view it is one of 
the most effective works we have seen for some time. 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information has reached its last 
volume but one, and runs in this. seventh volume from POT to SKA. 
Like the previous volumes this also abounds in illustrations and maps. 
The articles are as usual short and pithy and contain as much as can fairly 
be looked for in a work of its size. As to its handiness there can be no 
question, and to those who have not the time to consult a larger work or 
the means to procure one, it cannot fail to prove eminently acceptable. 
Among biographical articles we have short but good pieces on Sir John 
Rennie, Raynouard, the French poet and philologist, Ray, the naturalist, 
Rask, the Danish philologist, Raphael, Peter Ramus, Henry Purcell, 
Pulteney, Proudhon, Robespierre, Richardson, the novelist, Richelieu, 
Rubens, and Rousseau, Shakespeare and Shelley. There is a good article 
on Parliamentary Reporting. Among geographical articles may be 
mentioned those on Rome, Russia, Siberia and Scotland, the last occupying 
some twenty-three columns. There are articles on the Seven Sleepers, the 
Seven Sorrows of the Virgin, the Seven Stars, the Seven Wise Masters, the 
Seven Wise Men, and the-Seven Wonders of the World. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By ALrrep MarsHALtt, M.A., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I. [/n a few days. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS, an Introduction to. By 
Sir Freperick Po.tock, Bart., M.A,, LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of ‘ ys in Juris- 
prudence and Ethics,’ ‘ The Land Laws,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Henry Sipcwick, Knightsbridge, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge; Author of ‘The Principles of Political 


Economy,’ ‘ Outlines in the History of Ethics for English Readers,’ &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, Historically and Economically 
considered, being a History and Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin. 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their varied Political, Social, Economical, and Industrial 
Aspects. By Grorce Howe tt, M.P., Author of the ‘ Handy-Book of the Labour Laws,’ &c., 
&c. Second and Revised Edition, brought up to date. Crown 8vo. (/n a few days. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, THE ASTRONOMER-POET OF 
PERSIA. Rendered into English verse. Extra, Crown 8vo, in parchment binding, ros. 6d. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. By Atrrep AusTIN, with an Introduction by WrLL1aM 


Watson, Author of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems.’ Crown 8vo. (ln a few days. 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAM’S REMINISCENCES.—POPULAR EDITION. 
LEAVES OF A LIFE. Being the Reminiscences of Montacu WILLIAMs, Q.C. 


Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
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THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James, Author of ‘The Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy 
Miller,’ ‘ A London Life,’ &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By Rupyarp Kiptiinc. Third Edition, 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER. A Romance. By Atrrep St. Jonnsron, Author of 
‘ Camping among Cannibals.’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S Ss. 6p. NOVELS. NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 
MAROONED. By W. Crark RussELL. 
THE RING OF AMASIS. By Losxp Lyrrton. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. By Rotr BotpRewoop. 
WHEAT AND TARES. By Sir Henry CunnnincuHaM, K.C.I.E. 
LOUISIANA ; and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. 
A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. By Annie Kzary. [Just Ready. 


Uniform with the above. 
TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mitrorp. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, AND ENLARGED. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, a Popular Handbook to. Including, by special 


rmission, Notes collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Eowarp T.Coox. With 
reface by Joun Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised, Re-arranged, and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 14s. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volumes. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CLIVE. By Col. Sir CHartes Witson. | HAVELOCK. By Mr. Arcurparp Forses. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes by C. J. Vaucuan, D.D., 


Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN AND HIS WORK: Six Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, May Term, 1889. By the Rev. HERBERT 
jaune, .A., Rector of Livermere, Suffolk, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, 


FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Liverpool Sermons and Addresses. By CHARLES 
bong Stusss, M.A., Rector of Wavertree, Liverpool; Author of ‘ Village Politics,’ etc. ‘Cr. 

vO, 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. Monthly, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Uniform 
= the 3s. oy Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Miscellaneous Writings. Vols. I. and II. 
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THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES. 


A Series of Imperial 8vo finely Illustrated 
Table-Books. Bound in handsome cloth, 
gilt, Eight Shillings each. The following 
are the Two New Volumes of the Series :— 


GREEK PICTURES: DRAWN WITH 
P2N AND PENCIL. By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Greek 
Life and Thought,’ ‘ Rambles and Studies 
in Greece,’ etc. With Two Maps and 
many Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 8s., 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


LONDON } PICTURES : DRAWN 
NW AND PENCIL. By the 

Rev. ag Hore Lovett, M.A., author of 

* Norwegian Pictures,’ ‘ irish Pictures,’ etc. 
Profusely Iilustarted. Imperial 8vo, 8s., 


handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS OF, 
ATED TO RELIGION AND 
SCInNCH. By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, 
C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., author of ‘Aca 
dian Geology,’ ‘The Chain of Life in 
Geological Time,’ ‘ Egypt and Syria : their 
Physical Features in Relation to Bible His- 
tory,” etc. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5s, cloth. 
‘It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geol 
on some of the chief flaws and discrepancies in w ~ 
he justly styles the “hypothesis” of evolution. If 
there is anything calculated to arrest the cocksure 
‘oung scientist, who is always the young man in a 
ae this book will do it. Perhaps nothing but a 
counterblast—and Sir Wm. Dawson's book is too well 
reasoned to deserve the term—can be expected to 
shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of 
science, who purvey Darwinism, or what they consi- 
der to be Darwinism, to the intelligent multitude.’— 
The Saturday Review. 


BIBLICAL ATLAS and SCRIPTURE 
GAZETTEER. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Maps by HENRY COURTIER, 
F.R.G.S. Royal gto, 5s., cloth boards, 

This is something more than a revised 
edition. All the Maps are entirely new, 
and have been carefully corrected in ac- 
cordance with the latest researches, The 
descriptive letterpress and the ‘Gazetteer’ 
have been thoroughly revised. The book 
will be found a vast improvement upon its 
predecessor, and is now probably the best 
of its kind in existence. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION of 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. With 
Chapters on Monastic England, and the 
Wycliffite Reformation. Illustrated by 
Maps, showing where all English Monastic 
Institutions were situated, over what dis- 
tricts Lollardry spread, and where the 
Martyrs were burnt in the persecution under 
Mary Tudor; and also by many portraits 
of such leaders as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, 
Latimer, etc. By the Rev. W. H. BECKETT. 
Church History Series. No. 7. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth, 


PIONEERS OF ELECTRICITY ; or, 
Short Lives of the great Electricians. By 
. MUNRO, author of ‘Electricity and its 
Jses” With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 





HOW LONDON LIVES: The Feeding, 
Cleaning, Lighting, and Police of London. 
With Chapters on Post Office and other 
Institutions. By W. J. GORDON. The 
Leisure Hour Library, New Series. No. t. 
With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s., 
cloth boards. 


FOUNDRY, PORGE, and FACTORY. 
By W. J. Gorpon. The Leisure Hour 
Library, New Series. No. 2. With many 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards, 


WAYS AND MEANS; or, Voices from 
the Highways and Hedges. A Series of 
Sketches on Social Subjects. By ISABELLA 
FYVIE MAyo, author of ‘ The Occupations 
of a Retired Life,’ etc. Imperial 16mo, 
5s., cloth, gilt edges. 

‘ There is a deep,sound underlying principle through- 
out, and the suggestions are such that all concerned 


with homes as a means of influencing others may well 
be helped by reading it."— The Guardian. 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 
* Quite the best things of their kind.’ 
—TuHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890 
contains Illustrated Stories byJ ULES VERNE, 
A. Lauriz, GORDON StaBxs, M.D., A. N. 
Maan, M.A., Davip Kzr, ASHMORE 
Russa, W. H. TIMPERLEY, "J. Munro, 
and PaUL BLaKg, Several of these Stories 
when published separately will be sold for 
more than half as much as is asked for the 

* Annual, which also contains a great variety 
of interesting papers on subjects interesting 
to lads. The volume is illustrated with 
Nine Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 
Wood Engravings. It contains 832 pages, 
and is handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
price 8s, ur superior presentation it may 
be had also with gilt sides and edges for 
gs. 6d., or strongly bound in half morocco, 
12s. 6d. 

The First Weekly Number of the New Volume 
of the Boy’s OWN PAPER, with COLOURED 
PLATE, was published on September 30, 
price One Penny. 

The First Monthly Part,with Two COLOURED 
PLATES, will be ready on October 27, price 
Sixpence. 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890 
has Contributions from Franz ABT, ANNE 
BEALE, PHYLLIS Browne, E. F. BRIDELL- 
Fox, Mary CowDen- CLARKE, Myuzs B. 
Foster, NEWMAN HALL, Mrs. ERNEST Hart, 
Mis. HoLMan Hunt, Dora Hopg, NaTALIE 
JANOTHA, Rours Las, Liza LEHMAN, Isa- 
BELLA FYvIE Mayo, EDWARD OXENFORD, 
ERNST PAUER, CHARLES Peters, Mrs, ToM 
TAYLOR, SaRAH TYTLER, GLEESON WHITE, 
and many other well-known Contributors. 
It is illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece 
and Title-page, and with upwards of 300 
superior Illustrations by well-known Artists 
and Engravers. The Volume contains 832 
pages in handsome cloth cover. Price 8s., 
or Lew superior presentation, with gilt sides 
and edges, 9s. 6d., or in half-morocco, 12/6. 

The First Weekly Number of the New Vol- 
ume of the GiRL’s OWN PAPER, price One 
Penny, was published on September 30. 

The First Monthly Part, price Sixpence, will 
be published on October 27. 


NEW STORIES FOR ALL READERS. 
The Society has just issued upwards of 40 Stories at prices from One Penny to ae nme 


Tales by writers, well 
are ially prepared as Gift 


ted and attractively 
for youthful and for adult read: 


bound. ~ ga ask your Bookseller 





LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. STANLEY’S ‘IN DARKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the EQUATOR. A Story of Nine 
Months’ Experiences in the last of the Soudan Provinces. A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
one of Stanley’s Officers. Written with the Revision and Co-ebeniiol of HENRY M. TANLEY, 
D.C.L., etc. A Preface also by Mr. STANLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, two of 
which are specially drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea. [SAortly. 

NEW WORK BY DR. BIRKBECK tg 


FOOTSTEPS of Dr. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). GEORGE BIRKBECK 
-L., Pembroke College, Oxford. With about 150 7 ustrations, including 18 Helio- 
pen dy naa on the spot by phe vs Speed, and beautifully reproduced by Lemercier & Co., 
of Paris. Full Prospectus on application. 
EDITION de LUXE, 100 copies for England and s50 for America, numbered and signed, 47 7s. net. 
NEW WORK BY DR. OLIVER ear td HOLMES, 

OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Pa of Reminiscences and Charac- 
teristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDE LE HOLMES, Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” ‘‘Our Hundred Days in Europe,” etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Translated by HENRY JAMES. Numerous 7 se 
Crown 8vo, cloth. November. 

THE INTERREGNUM, | AD. 648-1660 : Studies of the Commonwealth, 
Legislative, Social, and . INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of “‘ Sidelights on the 
Stuarts,” etc. 8vo. cua 10s. he (Shortly. 

TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN PROGRESS. By LOWIS JACKSON, 
Author of “Aid to Survey Practice,” “‘ Aid to Engineering Solution,” etc. Illustrated with 13 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. a STEUART. Illustrated with 
Portraits of the different Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A limited EDITION de LUXE, printed on hand-made paper and tastefully bound, ros. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE TOLD for BOYS and 
pang By Mrs. SARAH A. TOOLEY, Author: of ‘‘ Lives Great and Simple.” 1 vol. crown 
vo, clo} 
GOUNOD, CHARLES : his Life and his Works. By MARIE ANNE BOVET. 


ith Portrait and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of “‘ Little Men,” “ Little Women,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on the various Forms of Life 
met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its immediate vicinity. By EDWARD HAMIL- 
oO .D., F.L.S., etc., Author of “Recollections of F ly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, and Gray- 

ling, etc. With Numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth. 


THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 
A SERIES OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by STUART J. REID, 
Author of “ nm Life and-Times of Sydney Smith.” 
The Volume will contain Portraits, and will be published at periodical intervals. 
Size, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3e. Gd. each. 
THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Froupg, D.C.L. [Oct. 
VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By HExry Douncguey, LL.D. (‘‘ Verax ”). 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarray, M.P. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the Marquis or Lorne, K.T, 
EARL RUSSELL. By S. J. Ret. 
RIGHT HON. W. E. "GLADSTONE, M.P. By G. W. E. Russet. 
TH EARL of ABERDEEN. By Sir A. Gorpon, G.C.M.G. 
THE MARQUIS of SALISBUR By H. D. Tratt, 
THE EARL of DERBY. By Grorck Saintssury. 


A Siateen-paged List of Announcements sent post Sree on application. 


Lonpon : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lauirzp, 
St. Dunstan’s Hovss, Ferrer Lang, Fixer Street, E.C, 


























A SELECTION OF BOOKS 
ADAPTED FOR USE IN SOLDIERS’ LIBRARIES, 


OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


186 STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be 
forwarded Carriage Free, 





The Works are Library Copies, s, (ozeent where otherwise deserted), b a. condition, 
rawn from circulation. — Offered at 


BROADFOoT, Major George, The Career of, by Major W. ee. 0 BR Osi. 
BRACKENBURY, Major-General H., The River Column “4 ‘ ia Gre... 
BouLcEerR, Demetrius C., Central Asian Questfons ite Bs bee he sk ae 
BuRTON, Lieut.-General E. F., An Indian Olio 9 64%; 
Reminiscences of Sport i in India. With I!lus- 
trations from the Sketches by the Author... (wewly half-bound persian) — 7 
BuT Ler, Colonel Sir W. F., The Campaign of the Cataracts : Nile Expedi- 
tion of 1884-85. (newly half-bound persian) ae 
De Cosson, Major E. A., Days and Nights of Service (newly half-bound, 48.64.) 14 0... 3 
3 
3 





DENISON, Lieut. -Colonel G. T., A History of Cavalry from the Earliest Times, 
with Lessons for the Future. 8vo. ... (new) 18 ©... 
Drury, Colonel H., Reminisences of Life and Sport it in » Southern India des LE. oe 
DURAND, Major- -General Sir H. M., Life of, by H. M. Durand. 2 vols. 
(newly half-bound persian) —- 
EDWARDEs, Major-General Sir H. B.. Memorials of, the Life and Letters of, 
by his Wife. 2 vols. ... ™ - -morocco) 
ForsyTH, Captain J., The Highlands of Central India . 
FRASER, General J. Stuart, Memoir and Correspondence of ... " (uncut) 
Sir W., Words on Wellington: The Duke—Waterloo—The Ball 
GLEICHEN, Count, With the Camel Corps up the Nile (ewly half-bound, 5s.) 
GorRDON, Major- General C, C., The Journals of, at Kartoum 
(newly half-bound persian) 
OOPER, ':., The Campaign of Sedan : The Downfall 4 the Second Empire 
(newly half-bound persian) — 
IlozigR, Captain H. M., The Invasion of England: a as of the Past 
with Lessons for the Future. 2 vols, 8vo. . (new) 28 © .. 
|OMNSON, Major E. C., On the Track of the Crescent . (newly half- bound) — 
KaYe’s Sepoy War ; and Malleson’s Indian Mutiny. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Malleson. (New Edition). Crown 8vo. 6 vols. (Aalf-polished morocco, new) — 
KINGLAKE, A, W., The Invasion of the Crimea. (Library Edition). 8 vols. 
8vo. ol (Aalf- ee 6a} ~ 
KNOLLYS, Major H., English Life in China " (newly half-bound, 3s. 6d.) 7 
a Sketches of Life in Japan .» (newly half-bound) — 
LARKING, Colonel C., yar sng and Khabar : “Reminiscences ofIndia ... 10 6. 
LauriE, Colonel F. W. » Our Burmese Wars (uncut) 18 Oo. 
LAWRENCE, Lord, Life of byR. B. Smith. 2 vols. (newly half- ‘bound persian) — 
LewIn, Lieut. -Colonel T. H , A Fly on the Wheel; or, How I Helped to 
Govern India... (newly half-bound persian) — 
MACGREGOR, Sir C, Metcalfe, The Life and Opinions “7 Edited by Lady 
Macgregor. 2 vols. (newly half-bound persian, aay 35 O. I 
MACINTYRE, Major- -General D., Hindu Koh : Wasdatiags and Wild Sports 
On and Beyond the Himalayas . 21 0... 43 
Ramsay, Lieut.-Colonel D. B. W., Rough Recollections of the Military 
Service and Society. 2 vols. i eX wer 
SHOwERS, Lieut.-General C. L., A Missing Chapter of the Indian Mutiny .. 8 
YATE, Lieutenant A. C., England and Russia Face to Face .., aI Oe 
Major C, E., C.S I. Northern Afghanistan ; or, Letters from the 
Afghan Boundary Commission res: maa (newly half-bound persian) -— 
CHRONICLES OF THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, by W. D. Chester, late Chief 
Clerk to the Board of Customs. Illustrated .«. (roxburgh) 5 0... 


Contents. —Ancient Modes of Collecting the Revenue. ~—Notable Frauds dn the Revenue. 
—Clever Evasions of the Law.--Tricks of smugylers, etc., etc. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S BOOKS. 


Just Published, or to be ready this Month. 








‘It has often been lamented that no writer has arisen in Ireland who could deo for Irish history 
what Scott did for the history ef hisown country. If Miss Lawless can produce only a few more 7s 
like ‘‘ ESSEX IN IRELAND,” this misfortune and reproach will be effectually removed.’—Mr. W 
H. Lecky, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Notice—A Second Edition of ‘WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND,’ 
by Hon. Emity Lawugss, author of ‘ Hurrish : a Study,’ &c., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
is now ready. 





Ready this day, small fep. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling. 


POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Just published, Ly 8vo, 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol, XX1V. (HAILES—HARRIOTT) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lestiz 
STePHeEN and SypDNeEyY Ler. 
*.* Volume XXV. will be published on December 23, and subsequent Volumes at intervals 
of Three Months. 
NEW WORK yo PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
In October, 8vo, 16s. 
ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, History, and Usage. By Jonn Earns, 
M.A., ne of Swanswick ; formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Pro- 
peony of Anglo- Saxon i in the Univ versity of Oxford, author of ‘The Philology of 
the English Tongue,’ &c. 


NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
To be completed in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. Volumes I., HL, 
and V., will be entitled ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND POLITICAL,’ and 
Volumes II., IV. and VI., ‘CRITICAL AND LITERARY.’ 

Vo.uME I. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OcToBER 27, and the subsequent volumes will 
follow at Monthly Intervals. 


NEW and CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ‘THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.’ 
In a few days, WITH ALL THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FORMER EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. By Ricuarp Jerrerms. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ‘HODGE AND HIS MASTERS.’ 
In a few days, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. By Ricnarp Jzrrzrizs. 
Just Published, 38rd Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from 
Life by Srepniak, formerly Editor of ‘Zemliai Volia’ (Land and Liberty). 
With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr, translated from the Italian. 


aie ~~ OF BRONTES’ LIFE AND WORKS IN A NEW ae 
w ready, in 7 vols., bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s. 6d. each 


LIFE AND "WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES :—JANE EYRE— SHIRLEY — VILLETTE — THE PROFESSOR 
AND POEMS—WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY—TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL 
—LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

NEW NOVEL. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. By E. W. Honwona. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & O©O., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'$ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE | LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
AN during his Life in the English Church. With a brief Autobiographical Memoir. Arranged 
~ Fdited, at I, monet Newman’s request, by Miss ANNE Moz.ey, Editor of the ‘ Letters of 

the Rev. J. ’B. Moztey D.D.’ 2 vols. 8vo. Un the Press. 


LETTERS FROM ROME. By the Rev. THomas Moztey, Author rd * Reminis- 
of Oriel 


College,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (/n the Press. 


THE FI. PIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By Dr. Friptjor NANSEN. 
With Maps and v ry Brae Illustrations, anda Preface by J. Scott Keltie, Librarian of the 


Royal Geographical 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [/n October. 
COMPLETION OF MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
THE 1 HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 7 
H. Lecxy. Vols. VII. and VIII. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION OF WALPOLE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE GREAT 

WAR in 1815 to 1858. By Spencer Watpo.e. Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. crown 8vo., 6s. each. 
(Volumes I.—V. now ready. 
MR. S. R. GARDINER’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By S. R. Garpiner, LL.D. 
Illustrated under the superintendence of Mr. St. Joun Hops, Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. With 173 Illustrations. Vol. I. crown 8vo. pe my 

This work will be published in three volumes, and also in one volume complete. 


SIR RICHARD CHURCH, C.B., G.C. H., Commander-in-Chief of the Greeks 


in the War of Independence: a Memoir. By STANLEY Lang-Poots, Author of ‘The Life of 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. With 2 Plans. 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


A COMPANION TO THE ‘BLUE FAIRY BOOK.’ 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW LANG. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from ‘Punch.’ By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice 
Versa,’ ‘The Pariah,’ etc. With 20 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fep. gto. ss. (Ready. 


RACING REMINISCENCES AND EXPERIENCES OF THE TURF. By 


Sir GzOrnce CHETWYND, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. [/n the Press. 


PICTURES IN RHYME. By Artuur CLARK-KENNEDY. With Illustrations by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Riper HaccarD and ANDREW LANG. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. [On Nov. 7. 


SIDNEY : a Novel. By Mrs. DeLanp, Author of ‘John Ward, Preacher.’ Crown , 
8vo. 6: (Ready. 


A LIVING EPITAPH. By G. Cot- | TheSTORY ofaSPRING MORNING, 
more, Author of ‘A Conspiracy of Silence,’ etc. By Mrs. MoLeswortu, Author of ‘Car: 
enn. {ek Clee Oe. (Nearly ready. rots,’ etc. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

Cr. 8vo. 5s. [Ready. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. ByL. T. | HURSTLEIGH DENE. By Mrs. 
Megane, Author of ‘ Daddy’s Boy,’ etc. With O’ReILLy, Author of ‘Sussex Stories,’ etc. 
Illustrati Crown Bvo. ss. [Ready. ere by M. Ellen Hari od sid 8vo. 

Ready. 

VERY YOUNG; and QUITE AN- NIGEL BROWNING. By Acnes 


OTHER STORY. Two stories. By JEAN Giserne, Author of ‘Ralph Hardcastle's Will,’ 
InGgLow. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready. etc. Crown 8vo. ss. [Ready. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HARVEST AND THANKSGIVING SERVICES. Sermons and 
Outline Addresses. By the Revs. HuGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., J. Monro 
Gipson, D.D., GEORGE CALTHROP, M.A., HENRY ALLON, D. D., W. I: DAWSON, 
etc., etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By James M‘Cosu, 
LL.D., Author of ‘The Method of the Divine Government,’ etc., ex-President of 
the Princeton College. Post 8vo. §s. 


GOSPEL SERMONS. By James M‘Cosu, D.D., LL.D., Large post 
8v. 6s. 








A SACRED DICTIONARY: An Explanation of Scripture Names 


and Terms, With Brief Geographical and Ilistorical References. By FRANCIS 
BourazaNn, late C.M.S. Missionary, Palestine. Medium 8vo. 17s. 6d. 


THE ONE GOSPEL; or, The Combination of the Narratives of 
the Pour Evangelists in One Comete Record. Edited by the Rev. 
ARTHUR T. Pierson, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH: Her Ministry and Sacraments. By the Rev. J. 
VaN Dyke, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. - 


REGENT &QU UARE PULPIT. _ Sermons by the Rev. Joun M‘NEILL. 


Volume I xtra Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
(Mr. M‘Neill’s Sermons, revised by himself, are published weekly, price 1d.) 


MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENT. In Six Volumes. Medium 8vo. 31s 6d. 
(A Superior Edition in Nine Volumes, imp. 8vo, price £2 2s., may also be had.) 


THE BLESSED LIFE: How to Find and Live it. By N. J. 


HorMeyr, Senior Professor of the Theological College of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. Small Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 


CHARLIE TO THE RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the Rockies, 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GARRET AND THE GARDEN;; or, Low Life High Up; 
and, JEFF BENSON: or, The Young Coastguardsman. By R. M. BAL- 


LANTYNE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EASTWARD HO! A coy ae Sor Girls. By Emma MarsHALL. 
vo. 


With Illustrations. Extra Crown 


“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED. ” By AcNnEs GIBERNE. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


THE BARONETS AND THEIR BRIDES. By the Rev. W. M. Cox. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6c. 


THE DUKE’S PAGE. From the German. By Mrs. Perrema. With 
16 Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London: JAMES NISBET & Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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BRIEF LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY, 


Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen. 








Seven Essays on Christian 


Greece. By Demetrios BikeLas. Translated by the MARQUEsS 
oF Bute, K.T. 1 vol., Demy 8vo, 300 pp. Price 7s. 6d.—/ust 
Ready. 


Anglo - Roman Papers. By 
W. Maziere Brapy. 


I.—TueE ENGLISH PALACE IN ROME. 
IIl.—Tue Etpest NaturaAL Son oF CHARLEs I. 
III.—Memoirs oF CARDINAL ERSKINE, PAPAL ENvoy TO 
THE Court oF GEorGE III. 


Small 4to.—JZn the Press. 


The Greek Palace of Byzan- 


tium. From the Greek of Dr. A. G. Paspates.—ZJn the Press. 


Peter Brough, a Paisley Phil- 


anthropist. By Rev. James B. Sturrock, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘**In its purely personal aspects the memoir is highly entertaining, and is of a 
character eminently calculated to act as an incentive to youths just entering on the 
active business of life. But, in even a wider sense, the volume is scarcely less 
fascinating. It affords a good deal of insight into the ways and manners of a bye- 
gone generation ; besides illustrating some of the best and shrewdest traits of 
Scottish character. It also contains many excellent anecdotes.” — Scotsman. 

** To the care and skill with which Mr. Sturrock has shaped the materials at his 
command into a work of deep interest and of high literary excellence, it would be 
unjust to refer except in terms of praise. But it is not for these qualities alone that 
his biography of one whom he rightly styles a ‘ phenomenal’ man deserves to be re- 
commended as a truly remarkable book. It has the higher merit of having per- 
formed an act of justice to the memory of Peter Brough, by showing him in his real 
character—as an enlightened and self-sacrificing philanthropist.” —Glasgow Herald. 


** As a graphic delineation of a peculiar and exceedingly quaint type of character, 
Mr. Sturrock’s book will secure an audience far beyond the ancient town which 
numbers Peter Brough among its chief benefactors. Young men entering on 
business-life will find in its pages valuable practical lessons for their guidance ; and 
it is one of those local records from which the future historian of Scotland will glean 
not a few significant facts and illustrations.” —Christian Leader. 
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Round Burns’ Grave: the 


Paeans and Dirges of Many Bards. Gathered together 
by Joun D. Ross, Editor of “Celebrated Songs of Scotland,” 
and Author of “ Scottish Poets in America.”—-ln December. 


Thistledown. A Book of 


Scotch Humour, Character, Folk-Lore, Story, and 
Anecdote. By Ropert Forp, Author of “Hame-Spun Lays 
and Lyrics,” “ Humorous Scotch Readings in Prose and Verse,” 
&c. About 400 pages, Price to Subscribers, 5s.—/n December, 


Auld Scots Ballants. Edited 


by RoBert Forp. Fcap. 8vo, cl. antique, 250 pp. 6s. Post free. 


‘* A valuable addition to ballad literature.” —Literary World. 

‘* A right welcome volume . . . will aid a good cause by helping to kindle in 
the breasts of the younger generation those ballad-fires, which have comforted and 
inspired not less the common people than the sages, statesmen, and heroes of our 
country.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Now Ready. Vol. I. Cloth extra, full gilt side, gilt top, price 7s. 6d.; 
also Parts I.-V. (comprising Vol. I.), price rs. Each. Vol. I. 
will be ready in December. 


Popular Tales of the West 


hlands. Orally Collected, with a Translation. By the 
late J. F. CAMPBELL, of Islay. 7 de completed in about 24 Parts, 
at 1s. cath. Post free. (Cloth Cases for binding, 1s. 6d. each.) 


** As the first two volumes of the work are now among the costly rarities of book 
collectors, it is time indeed that a new edition were put forward of this unique 
collection of Celtic tales by one who was so well versed in Celtic lore and so 
beloved by Celts as Campbell of Islay. Typography and paper are so excellent that 
a beautiful book will be assured on the completion of the issue.” —Glasgow Herald, 


‘*The opportunity is now given for becoming as familiar with these traditions 
of the Highlands and Islands as with the poems of Ossian. Mr. Gardner has 
commenced a re-issue in shilling parts of Campbell’s work, wisely preserving the 
original style and arrangement. This edition is handsomely printed on good 
paper, and will unquestionably be widely and warmly welcomed.”—Scottésh 
Leader. j 

**The ‘Tales from the West Highlands,’ by the late Campbell of Islay, have 
now for some time been out of print, and are sold at a considerable price. It is, 
however, well worth its price, and almost indispensable to students, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s introduction is full of pleasant traits of life in the Hebrides forty years ago, 
when the Gael still remembered and recited the traditional legends, poems or in 
prose, which have been destroyed by schoolmasters, ministers, newspapers, and 
agitators. . . . The old order has changed in the Highlands ; what it was 
like—how hospitable, kindly, intelligent, and full of poetry, not unconscious—- 
Islay’s preface tells us.” —Sa/urday Review. 





ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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Ancient Lives of Scottish 
Saints, being Translations of 


AILRED’s LIFE oF S. NINIAN. 
CuUMMIAN’S » SS. COLUMBA, 
ADAMNAN’S  ,, Ps 
JOCELIN’s »  S» KENTIGERN, 
Turcor’s » SS. MARGARET. 
Tue Lire or S. Macnus, &c. 


Translated by W. M. Metcatre. 1 vol.— Shortly. 


Heroines of Scotland. By 


Rosert Scott Fittis, Author of “ Ecclesiastical Annals of 
Perth,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 350 pages. Price 6s. Post Free. 


‘** The conception of the book was happy, and its author has carried out his idea in 
a most satisfactory manner. His volume will charm every Scottish reader.”— 
Daily Mail. 

** The narratives of Mr. Fittis are tersely written, and the writer has properly 
followed a wide and patriotic view of the qualifications of a heroine. He has 
drawn from historical and legendary sources in his illustrations of feminine valour, 
devotion, and endurance, and in the latter section has made excellent use of the 
profuse ballad literature at hand.”—Saturday Review. 


** The reader is taken, with no weariness by the way, to the society of some of the 
personalities of greatest attraction in the nation’s story. He gets a first-rate 
acquaintance with the deeds of courage and endurance that shine out across the 
dark centuries of Scottish life.” —Scottish= Leader. 

‘They display a considerable acquaintance with the inner sources of Scottish 
history ; but are written in a style without any trace of pedantry ; and will please 
no less by their manner than by their matter.” —Scotsman. 


Gilmour.—The “Pen Folk,” 


wy eng of Other Days, &c. By Davip Gi_mour. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 224 pages, 4s. Post free. 


A Handbook of Psychology. 


By J. Crank Murray, LL.D., F.R.S.C., John Frothingham 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, McGill College, 
Montreal. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Post free. 


** We are not surprised that Dr. Murray’s book has soon reached a second 
edition. It is one of the best manuals on psychology that we know. Every topic 
is treated with gréat clearness, with much sey’ acumen, and in such a style 
as to make ordinary people, as weil as students, feel this book pleasant reading. 
The chapter on Illusions is excellent. It is a subject not often treated in such 
manuals, but Dr. Murray manages to give in a few pages a capital résumé of the 
chief results which psychology has reached in this field. The treatment of Percep- 
tion is specially luminous, and the latest research as to Sensation is well grouped 
and neatly put. The chapters are lighted up with many apposite literary quota- 
tions. It is a manual which all students of psychology will-find of the highest 
value for its suggestive, clear, and fresh putting of every topic discussed.” — London 
Quarterly Review. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 











RECUEILS PERIODIQUES 


PUBLIES CHEZ 


FELIX ALCAN, EDITEUR, 


108, BOULEVARD Sarnt-Germary, Paris. 


Les abonnements sont payables @advance. Ils sont recouvrés sans frais, au domicile des 
ahonés & Paris, dans les départements et dans les pays Atrangers admetiant le recouvre- 
ment par quittances postales. Ils sont également recus dans tous les bureaux de poste de 
l'Union postale, la librairie FELIX ALOAN prenant a sa charge les frais d’envoi 
d'argent par la poste. 





REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER 


Dirigée par Ta. Rrsot, Professeur au Collége de France, 
Quinzitine année, 1890. 


La Revue Philosophique parait tous les mois, par livraisons de 6 4 7 feuilles grand 
in-8°, et forme ainsi a la fin de chaque année deux forts volumes d’environ 680 pages 
chacun. 


Chaque numéro de la Revue contient : 1° plusieurs articles de fonds ; 2° des analyses 
et comptes rendus des nouveaux ouvrages philosophiques francais et étrangers; 3° un 
compte rendu aussi complet que possible des publications périodiques de l’étranger pour 
tout ce qui concerne la philosophie ; 4° des notes, documents, observations, pouvant 
servir de matériaux ou donner lieu & des vues nouvelles. Les années écoulées se ven- 
dent s¢parément 30 francs, et par livraison de 3 francs. 


Sans négliger aucune des parties de la philosuphie, la direction 
s'attache surtout a publier des travaux ayant un caractére scienti- 
fique: la psychologie avec ses auxiliaires indispensables, l’anatomie 
et la physiologie du systéme nerveux, la pathologie mentale, anthropo- 
logie, la logique déductive et inductive, tels sont les principaux sujets 
dont elle entretient le public. Une analyse complete des ouvrages 
et des périodiques publiés tant en France qu’a l’étranger la tient au 
courant du mouvement philosophique et scientifique. 


Prix de l’abonnement annuel : 


Pour Paris, De wie ai 
Pour les départements et I’étranger, 























“NATURE’S OWN” 


DISINFECTANT AND 


DEODORISER. 


POTTAGE'S 


EUCALYPTUS 
Crystals. 


In handsome Actinic Jars, 
at ls. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. each, 
Speedily deodorises sick- 
rooms and dwelling apart- 
ments, effectually destroy- 
ing all germs of Fevers, 
Infectious and Contagious 
Diseases, etc., substituting 
for fouland malarial cdours 
the soothing and health- 


givin nce ofthe Pine | 
and oe ame 


N.B.—No preparation is 
necessary, the jar simply 
requiring to be placed na 
| central position in the room 
and the stopper removed till 
the atmosphere is thoroughly 
impregnated with the aroma 
of the crystals. 

The liquid for the Crys- 
tals will evaporate after a 
time, but can be renewed 
ata trifling cost. The Crys- 
tals themselves often retain 
their strength for years. 





POTTAGE'S 


ELECTRIC 


Sulphur Eggs. 


In Boxes, 1s. each, 10s. per 
doz. ; by post, 3d. extra. 


This system of treatment 
is recommended by the 
Medical Faculty to suf- 
ferers from 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
Chronic RHEUMATISM, 
PROSOPALGIA, 


And aches and pains generally. 
The extreme simplicity 
of the process is a strongly 
commendatory feature of 
the use of the Sulphur 
Egg, the ball being simply 
removed from its metallic 
coating and grasped in the 
pum of the hand, the arm- 
pit, or worn in the stocking 
at night, according as the 
seat of the malady is in the 
upper or lower regions of 
the body, when the elec- 
tric sulphuretted stimulus 
speedily manifests itself. 
INVENTOR— 


J.C. POTTAGE, Chemist. 


HOMCEPATHIC 
MEDICINES 
OF WARRANTED PURITY, 


in Pilule, Tincture, Tritu- 
ration and Globule form. 





POTTAGH’S 
FRENCH CORN PLASTER 


Effectually and pleasantly Removes Corns, 
Bunions, Enlarged Toe Joints, and all Indura- 
tions of the Skin. 

In Packets at 1s. each, by post 1s. 1d., from 


J. C. POTTAGE, GLascow AND EDINBURGH. 














POTTAGE’S 


KOLA-NUT 


PASTE. 


sa THE NEW TABLE BEVERAGE. 


POSSESSES 5 TIMES THE NUTRITIVE AND 
STRENGTHENING POWERS OF COCOA. 


This preparation has, in a comparatively short 
_— obtained a very foremost rank in Dietetic 

conomy, and many Medical Men now prescribe 
the Kola preparations instead of Tea, Coffee, and 
Cocoa, particularly for those subject to Bilious, 
Nervous, or Neuralgic Headaches, 
Despondency, Hypochondria, Palpi- 
tation, [Insomnia,andGeneral Malaise. 
It isso pleasant in flavourthat the daintiest palate 
takes to it withavidity. Instances of the powers 
of Kola in sustaining under extreme fatigue or great 
mental strain are given in the Daily News, 
April 10, 1890, as well as the Pall Mall Bud- 
get, April 17, 1890. 

In Jars at 1s., 2s., and 8s. 6d. each. 
(By post, 3d. extra.) 





Pottage’s Kola Chocolate, a handy and 
concentrated form for Travellers, Tourists, 
and Business Men. In Bars at ls,, 3 for 
2s. 6d. (Postage 3d.) 

Pottage’s Kola E‘ixir, a Fluid Essence 
for Toning and Strengthening the System. 
Bottles, 1s. 9d. and 3s. 

Pottage’s Kola Jujubes, for Public 
Speakers, Singers, and all who unduly exer- 
cise their vocal cords. In 1s., 2s.,and 3s. 6d. 
boxes. (Postage 3d. 





SOLE ADDRESSES :— 


J.C.POT TAGE, 


Homeopathic Chemist, 
47 ST. VINCENT STREET, 
GLASGOW, 


And 117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





COOPER'S 


EUCALYPTUS 
SYRUP. 


The Great Australian 


Remedy for 
COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


and Chest affections gener- | 
ally—besides being plea-| 
sant to the taste is entirely | 
free from narcotics and 
other objectionable ingre- 
dients which often, unfor- | 
tunately, characterise the | 
Cough Medicines of to-day, 
and may therefore Le ad- 
ministered with impunity 
to weak persons and chil- 
dren. 

It is sold in 1s. 14d. and 
2s. 9d. Bottles; by post, 
8d. extra, by the 


Sole European Con- 
signee— 





J. O. POTTAGE, 


CHEMIST, 


Glasgow & Edinboro’. 





PHOSPHA 


SECURES 


Health & Strength. 


IT IS A GREAT - 
Brain and Nerve Tonic. 


A CERTAIN AND SaFEe 
CURE FOR 


NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 


And all Acute Nerve Pains. 
Improves the Memory and 
Mental Faculties. 


In 1s. 1}4,, 2s. 9d., & 4s. 6d. 
Bort es (Postage 3d.) from 


J.C. POTTAGE, 


Gtascow & EDINBURGH. 



































SCOTTISH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 





INE 


FLEMING’S ORIGINAL 


SELF-OXIDIZING 


MARKING INK 


For Marking Linen without heating or preparation. 
Can be used with any kind of STAMP or 
STENCIL PLATE, or Written with QUILL or 
STEEL PEN. It is Guaranteed to Resist 
Ordinary Chemicals, and becomes BLACKER 
and MORE INTENSE by repeated Washings. 











Sold in Bottles at 6d. and Is. 


Also put up in stone bottles for use of Hospitals, Baths, Hotels, Barracks, 
and Infirmaries, 


At 3/6. 6/6. and 12/6. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DAVIED FLEMING, 
69 RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 





SCOTTISH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 





COMFORT 
For the FEFT. 


Corns and Bunions may 
be removed, and Enlarged 
Toe Joints reduced by using 
THOMPSON’S FRENCH 
CORN PLASTER. Those 
who are troubled with the 
discomfort of Corns, etc., 
will be glad to have atten- 
tion called to this remedy, 
as it removes pain very 
speedily. ‘‘It is a simple 
Plaster, thin as silk, and 
comfortable to the foot.” 
** Since using this Plaster, I can walk almost 
any distance.”—Lady Maude —— 


Packets, 1/134 each; Post Free for 14 Stamps. 


Ask for THOMPSON’S PLASTER, 
and take No Substitute. 








GOOD NEWS! 


“HOUSANDS of sufferers will welcome 
‘T the ‘*Good News ” tht NERVE- 
TONINE is a positive, permanent, and 
safe cure for all nervous debility, mental 
depression, loss of memory, sleeplessness, and 
weakness of all kinds. 

NERVETONINE will also cure indi- 
gestion, constipation, and piles. Nerve pains, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, rheumatism, etc., 
instantly relieved and * ae cured with 


NERVETONIN 


Bottles, 1s 9d, 2s od, and 46 6d, post free, from 
Sole Proprietor. 


Caution.—LZach genuine Bottle of NERVE- 
TONINE has M. F. THOMPSON'S name on 
Label, 





“KOLA.” 


See the ** DAILY NEWS,” April 10, 1890. 


THOMPSON'S Perfected Preparations of the KOLA 
NUT are wonderfully Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Restorative, and Refreshing. Invaluable to Athletes, 
Tourists, Travellers, Pedestrians, Cyclists. 
= all who undergo Prolonged Physical or Menta I 
xertion. 





THOMPSON’S 


Perfected Kola Paste. 


OR BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


KOLA PASTE does not, like Cocoa, bring on 
Biliousness, nor derange the digestion. The weakest 
stomach benefits from its use. KOLA PASTE keeps 
the System in a healthy normal condition, imparting 
tone and vigour to all the organs, upon whose perfect 
performance the proper well-being of the body so much 


depends. 
In Glass Jars, 18, 28, and 3s 6d. 
‘ostage, 3d extra. 





TEOMPSON’S 


KOLA CHOCOLATE. 
FOR EATING. 


Can be carried in the pee and will be found very 
sustaining and nutritious. Los journeys can be un- 
dertaxen without = other food. A small piece 
eaten occasionally will prevent hunger ond invigorate 
the system. 

Boxes, 18, 28, 38 Gd. Postage, 3d extra. 





CONCENTRATED 
KOLA ESSENCE. 


A teaspoonful in cold water has an _instantaneou, 
reviving effect, removing all tired feeling, laseitudes 
weakness, headache, etc. Used regularly, it will be 
found erehaise asa —— — — ‘onic, “2 
vigoratin, a strengthenin; e whole system. a 
ss wail will find it invaluable as a Digestive Stimulant. 

ttles, 1¢ Od, 3e, Se Gd, etc. Postage, Sai extra. 


A single trial will prove the superiority of M. F. 
THompson’s Preparations over all others. 
See Notices of M. F. THOMPSON'S P: tions in 
“Evening News,” “Sport,” and other Papers. 





M. F. THOMPSON, 


Homeopathic and Dispensing Chemist, 


17 Gordon Street, Glasgow, and 
97 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Contributors. 

Unsolicited MSS. must be accompanied by Stamps for thar 
return tn case of non-acceptance; the Editor eannot hold himself 
responsible for accidental loss. 

Books from Continental and American Publishers should be 
sent to the Editor, care of the Publisher, Paisley. 





THE 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 





OCTOBER, 1890. 





CONTENTS. 


I.—ScotrtisH Poor Law RerorM. By Henry HUNTER. 

- I].—THE EarLy CHRISTIANS IN SyRiA. By Magor C. 
R. ConpEr, R.E. 

IIl.—THe MyYTHoGRAPHICAL TREATMENT OF CELTIC 

ETHNOLOGY. By Professor JoHN Ruys, M.A. 


IV.—THE DisposaL OF THE DEAD. By BENJAMIN 
TAYLOR. 


V.—THe WICKED CLAN GREGOR. 
ANDERSON, LL.D. 
VI.—Lapy WARRISTON. 


VII.—THE CrorTers ACT IN SHETLAND. By W. Kinn1- 
BURGH MorTON. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE TREASURER OF 
THE SCOTTISH HOME RULE ASSOCIATION. 
VIIL.—SumMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
IX.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ART. 


By JOSEPH 








NEW YORK : 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY; anp 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
MDCOCXxC. 


All rights reserved. 








SCOTTISH REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Head Office for Scotland: 


1338 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 





SCOTTISH BOARD. 
Chairman—Cotone, Sir DONALD MATHESON, K.C.B. 


Davip BannERMAN, Esq., Glasgow. James Keypen, Esq., Glasgow. 
Hues Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Ricuarp Kipston, Esq., Glasgow. 

D. S. Carat, Esq., Glasgow &Ceylon. | Sir James Kine of Campsie, Bart., 
Henry Cowan, Esq., Hillhead. LL.D. 

Avex. Crum, Esq., Thornliebank. Sir Kenneth J. Matueson of Loch- 
AnprEW Dovcatt, Esq., Inverness. alsh, Bart. 

Wit11aM Forsss, Esq. of Medwyn. ALEXANDER Ross, Esq., Provost of 
ALEXANDER Fraser, Esq., Inverness. Inverness. 


Resident Secretary—CHARLES STEWART. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ LANCASHIRE, Glasgow.” 








Edinburgh Office: 


12 YORK BUILDINGS, QUEEN STREET. 


Assistant Secretary—O. C. BALLINGALL. 
Telegraphic Address—“‘ INSURANCE, Edinburgh.” 





Inverness Office: 


Highland Railway Buildings, 244 Academy Street. 


Superintendent—ROBERT STRICKLAND. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ INSURANCE, Inverness.” 





CAPITAL—THREE MILLIONS STERLING. 





Annual Income upwards of £800,000. 
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Pianos, ()rgans. 


‘he improved method of fastening 
strings of Pianos, invented by us, is one 
of the most important improvements 
ever made, making the instrument more 
richly musical in tone, more durable, and 
less liable to get out of tune. 

Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs 
and Pianos excel chiefly in that which 
is the chief excellencein any musical in- 
strument, quality of tone.. Other things, 
though important, are much less so than 
this. An instrument with unmusical 
tones cannot be good. [Illustrated cata- 


logues of new styles sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Organ & Piano Co., 
Boston. New York. 


Chicago. 








THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER. ~ 

































A strictly first-class machine, Fully warranted. 
Made from very best material by skilled workmen, 
and with the best tools that have ever been de- 
vised for the purpose. Warranted to do all that 
can be reasonably expected of the very best type- 
writer extant. Capable of writing 150 words . 
per minute—or more—according to the ability of © 
the operator. 


Price, $100.00. 


If there is no agent in your town address the 
manufacturers : 


THE PARISH MFG.CO., _—_ 
Agents Wanted. PARISH, N, Y, - Ee 
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SOLD BY 
L RETAILERS. 


m. Simpson & Sons: 
* PRINTS « 








ONE MOTHER HAD A BABY 


who as soon as it was able to creep was cons- 
tantly getting into mischief and danger. It got 
many a bump and fall by pulling over chairs, 
etc , table covers were not safe, stairs and fire < 
ever a source of danger. HARD WORK for 
mother or nurse to attend to anything else 4 
while the baby was awake. If tied toa chair 5 
baby soon was tired and wanted a change, did 
not like to be tied in anything. Was there no 
way of making the care of baby more easy ? 
This mother at last heard of ‘3 
Mother’s Baby Guard, ~ 
It seemed to offer some reiief, and she resolved 
to send for one. When it came it proved to be 
a fine hardwood enclosure for the Baby—four 
feet square—folded up when not in use, and 
easily set up anywhere. BABY COULD NOT 
GET OUT, yet was NOT UNPLEASANTLY 
CONFINED, as it had plenty of room to play 
and move in (sixteen sq, ft); was CONTENTED 
and HAPPY, and PERFECTLY SAFE from 
all harm or mischief. Mother was relieved from & 
constant care, trouble and anxiety. The Guard q 
was in daily use until baby was about two years a 
old, and proved to be a blessing for the baby 3 
and a comfort to the mother. : “ 
If Yo aba , 
itwould be worth while to. 
a circular of 
MoTHER®S’ BABY GUARD, (Pat. 
TO THE 
GUARD M’F’G CO., 
McVicker’s Theatre Building, Chicago. 
+ . 
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A NORTHERN WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 









































The Jackson Sanatorium, 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
[LONG KNOWN AS ‘OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.’] 

FFERS an unequalled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and favorable 
) conditions for the sick and exhausted, It comprises a magnificent main building and twelve 

cottages situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope overlooking the attractive 
valley, town, and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, healthful climate, pure air 
and water. Malaria utterly unknown. 

The new main building three hundred feet long and 

ABSOLUTELY FIRE - PROOF, 

is designed to meet every need of the invalid, or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in sanitary 
details, It has light, airy rooms, safety elevator, electric bells throughout, perfect sewerage, best 
modern appliances in culinary department; abundant, varied and well prepared dietary, extensive 
apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy; all forms of baths, electricity, massage, 
etc., scientifically administered—Dr. Tailor’s Swedish Movements, Instruction in Delsarte System 
of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr, Walter E, Gregory. The Sanatorium is under personal care 
and management of a permanent staff of experienced physicians, all graduates of leading regular 
schools in America, Skilled attendants minister to every need, Here is found comfort without care, 
and freedom from the taxatiens of fashionable life, with the helpful influences of a well-ordered 
Christian Home. 





*‘The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for its endorsement. 
The religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is unmistakable,” 
Rev, CHARLES S, Rosinson, D; D., New York City. 
“Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe to it 
all that I am ?” CLARA BARTON, Washington, D. C. 


‘*T never lose an opportunity to say a good word for the Sanatorium,” = - 
Pror, R. H. THuRsToN, Cornell University. 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR. For Circulars, Testimonials, and other information, address, 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 


: CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
(Formerhy Jackson & Lefiingwell.) Dansville, Livingston Co.,N. Y. 
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Advertising Department. 





Contents of Nineteenth Century for October. 





I. The Labour Revolution 
II. The Awakening of Jamaica. 


By His Excellency Sir Henry A. BLAKE 


K.C.M.G. (Governor of Jamaica) 


III. Tuberculous Meat and its Consequences 
IV. Some Aspects of Newman’s Influence. 


V. Manners and Customs of Cicily in 1890. 
By the Right Rev. the Bishop OF CARLISLE 


VI. Bees and Darwinism, 


By Dr. Henry BEHREND 
By WILFRIED WARD 
By HAMILTON AIDE 


VII. Dahomey and the French. By ARCHER P. CRouCH 


VIII. In Defence of Domestic Service. 


By Miss BENSON 


IX. ‘The Weakness of Congregationalism 


(1) From the Pews. 
(2)From the Pulpit. 


By B. PauL NEUMAN 
By the Rev. HERBERT DARLOW 


X. An Armenian’s Cry for Armenia. .By J. ARatoon Matcoim (of the 


* Haiasdan’) 
XI. A Model Government Office. 
XII. Meddling with Hindu Marriages. 


By Louis J. Jennincs, M.P. 


By J. D. Ress, C.LE. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, 1204 Asylum Ave. 
Woodside Seminary. Homeand Col- 
lege praparatory for girls. 

Miss SARA J SmitHu, Principal. 





CALIFORNIA, COLLEGE CITY. 
Pierce Christian College. A fine 
School for Ladies and Gentlemen. Several 
courses leading to Degrees. Temperance town, 
pleasant climate, thorough instruction, Christian 
education, moderate charges. Seventeenth year. 
Address, J. C. Kerrn, President. 


NorTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. 
St. Mary’s school for girls. (Es- 


tablished in 1842.) For catalogue address the 
rector, Rev. BENNETT SMEDES, A M. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., 
cor. 61st St. 
Academic classes for girls. Pre 
paration for Harvard examinations, Barnard and 
all colleges for women. Open October 1. 
Lots A. BANcs and Mary B, Wuiron, A.B, 





GREENWICH, CONN. 
Academy and Home for Ten 
Boys. (Sixty-fifth year of Academy. Elev- 
enth of Home.) Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege or for business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with most refined sur- 
roundings. Good gymnasium. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. J. H. Root, Prin. 





ILLInots, Caicaco, 479 & 481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Higher school, Fifteenth year 
begins September 17th. Boarding and Day 
School. English, Classical and Modern Lan- 
guage Courses. Prepares for College. 

Miss R. S. RIcE, 


Miss Mary E Beepy, § Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, and Department of Dec- 
Orative Design—Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


The fifteenth year of this School will begin Mon- 
day, September 29, 1890, For circulars or further 
information, address the school as above. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Rutgers College Preparatory 
School. Boarding School for Boys and Young 
Men. —S for the best Colleges, Scientific 
Schools or Business. 

E. H. Coox, A. M,, Ph. D., Head Master. 





New York, New York, 29 East 44th Street. 


Sterns school of lan es of 
New York City, teaches n, French, 
Spanish and Italian in the most thorough way ; 
also prepares Americans to become successful 
teachers of German and French. 





Onto, Glendale. 
Glendale female college, Fifteen 
miles north of Cincinnati. Best facilities, with 
careful family supervision and care. 
Rev. L. D. Potter, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 

,Wilson College for 

women. Fifty miles south-west of Harris- 
burg in famous Cumberland Valley. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. $2.50 per year 
for board, room. etc. Large Music College and 
Art School. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Steam Heat, Gymnasium. Address. 

Rev. J. Epaar, Ph. D., President. 





“ Stadien und Plaudereien ” is 
one of the best works composed for the study of 
German. Every professor and every teacher 
should use it in the class of beginners as a reader, 
along with first lessons of the Grammar. Itisa 
valuable book for every student of German in 
every method. Price, $1.35. Published by 
Henry Hott & Co., New York. 
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Roussel Rose. Lys des Incas. 
Eden Bouquet. Imperial Pink. 
Mandarin Orange Bloom. 
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Japan Hyacinth. 
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Demand them of your druggist, or, if he can’t 
supply you, send us 20 cents in stamps and your 
address, and we will mail you samples of all 
above with instructions ‘‘How to Test.” We will 
convince you that they are the most delicate and 
most lasting perfumes made, 
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46 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 
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| AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Find that thee Harvard Dry Developer adds 
many new attractions to photography. Being a powder it 
takes little room and is easily carried on tramp or cruise 
without danger of breakage. Always ready for use by 
adding water. 


Dry Developer by Mail, post-paid. 
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Do you know these Maga- 
zines? If not, we would sug- 
gest that you write us a pos- 
tal card saying you desire to 
make their acquaintance. You 
will find them well worthy of 
athorough investigation. The 
list ot contributors is very 
large, numbering every man 
of eminence in America and 
Europe. The subjects treated 
are as varied as their writers 
and cover every question of 
vital interest, 

In this busy world this 
means a great deal. It means 
the bringing to your study 
chair the very best thought 
of the world as it is recorded 
from month to month by the 
foremost of periodicals. These 
Reviews do not seek to at- 
tract by the elevation of some 
one feature. but claim consid- 
eration solely by their gener- 
al excellence. Their object is 
distinct, and their method of 


accomplishing it is peculiarly 


their own. This will. best be 
understood by | examining 
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